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CELLAR YACHTING 3x MAN OVERBOARD 3% ENGINE OVERHAUL 
THE TWENTIETH BIRTHDAY OF THE COMET CLASS 
VENTILATE FOR SAFETY AND COMFORT 


: Sam Snead-rop flight golf champ pick: 
twin NORDBERG “Knights” to powe 
his new 50 mile-per-hour “Prowler” 
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t takes a Champion to pick a Champion... 
and when Sam Snead, one of the nation’s 
leading golfers, wanted “‘top flight” power and 
speed for his new 22-ft. Cruiser, he chose two 
NNORDBERG 145 H.P. “KNIGHT” Gasoline 
Marine Engines. 


The “SLAMMIN’ SAMMY”, as Sam Snead so aptly 
named his new boat, is one of the ‘‘PROWLER”’ fleet, 
designed and built by Forest E. Johnson, well-known Miami 
builder. With the two big, powerful Nordberg “KNIGHTS” 
Here’s Sam Snead taking delivery of his direct-driving twin screws, “SLAMMIN’ SAMMY” easily steps up 
new 22-ft. “Prowler” Cruiser from to a speed of 50 miles per hour. 


Forest E. Johnson, designer and builder Dependable, high performance Nordberg Gasoline Marine 
of the “SLAMMIN’ SAMMY”. Engines are now built in five models, from 95 to 145 H.P., 
in direct drive, or in four reduction gear ratios, with manual 
or hydraulic controls at the same price. For full details, send for a copy 


NORDBERG MFG. CO, of our new BULLETIN 193... just off the press. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


DIESEL and GASOLINE ENCINES 











pe CARIBBEAN 58 is a sister ship, partaking of the highly successful 
characteristics of the OCEANIC 52, in nowise superseding her but with 
the greater accommodations obtainable in longer length and with many added 
features possible in this larger yacht. 


Her accommodations are delightful. Her Owner’s Suite compares favorably with 
those of the hitherto 80 footer. She also carries six guests in three Cabins, Her 
Crew Quarters are more extensive and comfortable than ever before found on a 
yacht of this size. She has a restful Deckhouse and sheltered Sun Deck, each of 
about 100 square feet area. Protected Flying Bridge and Fairform precision 
fingertip controls. A fine Galley with Range, Automatic Hot Water and Electric 
Refrigeration. 


The CARIBBEAN 58, with the long-ago integrated Quadraconic Hull, reaches 
a PLANING speed at 9 knots, and stays on top, with her superb buoyancy, with 
remarkable dryness, in the heaviest weather in which a yachtsman should ever 
venture or be caught out. Exceptionally fast—with standard equipment and 
normal cruising load, this yacht maintains a sea speed of 18 knots, at least 50% 
higher than any other yacht of the same size and power. 


Because of unprecedented demand for the Fairform Flyer, we are unable to 
offer more than one yacht of this size for next winter delivery. We solicit sub- 
. Stantial inquiry from yachtsmen who might desire this 

Avenue to Health and Happiness. 








The Deckhouse, large and airy, is the acme of comfort. 
Generous lockers, serving ‘table and space for optional 
Fairform Fuel Oil Heating System. 





Twin GM 671 Diesels in the extreme stern in an en- 
tirely separate engine compartment. Propulsion is through 
the Huckins Spiral Bevel Vee Drive. 


Visit us when South this Winter 


HUCKINS YACHT CORPORATION 


FAIRFORM FLYER 


SYMBOL OF YACHT PERFECTION 


ROOSEVELT HIGHWAY AND ORTEGA RIVER 


P. O. Box 6336 JACKSONVILLE 5, FLORIDA _ TEL. 2-1126 
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“41” SPORT CRUISER—the model for the off-shore fisherman. Sleeps 
5—crew quarters for two—open cockpit 20 feet long. Hot water and 
shower available—flying bridge with dual controls if wanted. 





*4y” DELUXE SEDAN—the all-around favorite of hundreds of yachts- 
men. Sleeps 6—large aft cockpit for fishing—large enclosed and 
screened deckhouse. Two toilets and a world of locker space. 


"4y”’ FLYING BRIDGE DOUBLE CABIN —the thrilling new model every- 
one is raving about. New luxury for the whole family and the thrill 
of a flying bridge. Sleeps 6 —two toilets—a super stateroom for the 
owner. Hot water, shower, and dual controls available. 


“Wherever you 
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Which model 


= suits you best? 


HETHER you're a fishing “bug’’ 
—ora family cruising man, 
one of these three 1952 models of 


41 footers will be your choice. 


There is nothing that compares with 
a husky Matthews—acknowledged 
by yachtsmen everywhere to be ina 
class by itself— backed by 62 years 
of “know-how” with an untarnished 
record for quality, long life and 


highest resale value. 


Some Matthews owners are now en- 
joying their 8th Matthews. It seems to 
be true that once you’vé owned one, 


no other cruiser can take its place. 


Some prospective Matthews buyers 
will be disappointea this year be- 
cause our production will be limited 
due to defense work. Check with 
your dealer today—he may be able 


to allocate a delivery to you. 


Write today for free catalog. 


THE MATTHEWS CO. 


PORT CLINTON 2, OHIO 
DEALERS COAST-TO-COAST 


IN MIAMI: MATTHEWS CRUISERS, INC. 
1825 BISCAYNE BOULEVARD 


® 


find a Matthews“ 
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HOW HIGH IS UP? 


E HAVE just read an article in a national magazine 

which summarizes some of the experiences of one of 
Florida’s marine surveyors. It seemed to us that this article 
reflected the confused thinking which is prevalent in the 
sport of yachting insofar as cost factors are concerned. For 
example, “the vast majority of yachtsmen are honest citizens 
resigned to the fact that nautical pleasures come high.” 

Quite apart from our belief that such a statement is an 
inaccurate appraisal, any estimate of cost requires careful 
analysis. In other words, how high is up? Today every cost 
factor is caught in the inflationary spiral which has so altered 
our economy as to make it illogical to compare collectively 
current and prewar prices. There is no denying that the 
cost of boats and marine equipment is in some instances 
double that of ten and more years ago—but what is not? Are 
such increased costs higher than those of automobiles, comic 
books, or Junior’s education? We don’t think so. 

Quite apart from the fact that we believe a boat—large 
or small—provides more pleasure per dollar spent than almost 
anything else we can think of, is it not true that one of any 
size or type, if properly maintained, has a proportionately 
lower rate of depreciation than most other types of property? 

The most important cost factor in boat owning is annual 
maintenance and it was in this connection that the above- 
mentioned article really backwinded us with the question- 
able statement that “the best guess in the business is that the 
maintenance . . . will run, annually, to about a quarter of 
the boat’s original cost.” This we believe grossly inaccurate. 

Maintenance costs are so variable, and are affected by so 
many factors, that it is all but impossible to quote a figure 
or percentage that could be considered broadly accurate. We 
at YACHTING are of the opinion that, on the basis of honest 
analysis, maintenance costs are not generally as high as is 
often believed. We would like some evidence to substantiate 
our belief, hence we are going to discuss the subject with 
representative boat owners, dealers, yacht brokers and ship- 
yards during the coming months. We will report our findings 
in a future issue, and we hope we won't have to eat crow. It 
will be appreciated if readers will write us of their experience 
on the subject (which we will treat in confidence) and, if 
necessary, we will even share our crow! 
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The fine, new 42’ Cabin Cruiser for ‘52 has added 
features, too numerous to detail here. Your in- 
quiries invited. ° 


Forty-two feet of luxury cruising for a 
memorable ‘52—and years to come! 

This Correct Craft 42’, with dozens of new 
features for comfort, enjoyment, efficiency, 
and economy proves again the Correct Craft 
reputation for quality and skill. 





e Correct Craft's own trailer trucks insure 
prompt delivery. 





A new 18’ for ‘52! 7’ beam with speeds up to 
40 mph depending upon power. It’s the choice 
of the major water ski schools in the U. S. and 


Canada. Priced from $2,617 e 26 years’ experience in boat building. 


e Our Titusville plant is located on Florida’s 
inland waterway. 


e You are always welcome at the Correct 
Craft plants. 


@ See us at the Chicago Boat Show, 
Feb. 1-10, 1952; the Miami Show, 
Feb. 15-20. 





Correct Craft, Jr. . . . a 15’ ball of fire, priced 
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EDWIN MONK 


. . . and Lorne Garden, top-ranking naval architects, 
Seattle, Washington, sign their names to this handsome 
34-foot cruiser. Designed for Mr. Earl Wakefield, Seattle, 
there’s long, happy life afloat promised by its comfortable 
accommodations for six people, its rugged construction 
and its genuine marine power—a Universal Super-Six. 


..- for all-weather cruising comfort! 








Super-Six 


the New Standard of Comparison 


in Big-Power Marine Motors! 


Seldom before have boatmen, naval architects and 
builders alike been so quick to acclaim a new marine 
motor. In just over a year, the Super-Six has moved to 
a position high in popularity among motors of its size. 

Compare its features and price and you’ll know why: 
It’s a Universal—the name that stands for leadership 
in 100% marine design. It’s the newest in its class, 
therefore embodies more design and construction ad- 











Universal quality costs no more; this model only $1 445 


vancements ...and delivers much more in performance. 

The Super-Six is shorter overall; unusual in smooth- 
ness—has an idling ease and flashing response to throttle 
that will make you marvel. There are standard 12-volt 
ignition . . . 7-bearing balanced crankshaft . . . full-length 
water jackets . . . and more! 145 h.p. Commodore and 
130 h.p. Stevedore models. Standard or hydraulic revers- 
ing gear. Use the convenient coupon. 


Other popular models in the complete Universal Line: 


Cruiser Six—90 h.p. Super-Four—50 h.p. 


Blue Jacket Flexifour—45 h.p. 


Atomic Four—25 h.p. Blue Jacket Twin—12 h.p. 





Universal Motor Co. 


312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDER OF 100% MARINE MOTORS 


You'll find the answer to your power needs in 
this free 40-page picture-filled Universal Hand- 
book and Price List. Covers all models. 
Universal Motor Company ’ 
312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Send my copy of complete Universal Hand- 
book. 





O Send information on Cruiser. 
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..and [il have a permanent crew! 


Yes sir, Capt’n, when you take Gulf Marine Products aboard at 





Ae fitting-out time, you can well think of them as a permanent crew! And 

> a dependable one, too. The years have proved it. You can rely on “all 
Gulf hands” to see you through a perfect summer with ol’ Neptune... 
a summer of happy cruising, trouble-free cruising! 



























Gulf Marine White 
Gasoline 


Admitted to be the finest ma- 
rine fuel afloat. It’s specially 
processed from selected 
stocks. Will not form objec- 
tionable gum —even when 
stored in copper tanks for 
long periods. 


Gulfpride H.D. 


Formulated for high-speed 
Diesel engines, including ma- 
rine Diesels. Remarkable re- 
sistance to oxidation. Mini- 
mizes ring- sticking. Won’t 
corrode copper-lead or other 
alloy bearings. The world’s 


finest oil for marine Diesels. 








Gulfpride Marine 


Rugged and right! The per- 
fect lubricating oil for marine 
gasoline engines. Resists oxi- 
dation and will not foam at 
any speed ortemperature! It’s 
super-refined by Gulf’s ex- 
clusive Alchlor process. 


Gulf Dieselect 


A100%straight-run distillate. 
Contains no cracked material. 
It is free of impurities, includ- 
ing suspended material, and 
has been developed especially 
for modern Diesel engines. 
Provides prompt ignition; 
smooth, even burning and 
maximum power. 


Free! Cruisegide Service 


Perhaps you would like one or more of Gulf’s famous Harbor Books, 
covering marine service and facilities from Maine to Texas and also on 
inland waters. Just write us where you plan to cruise, and we’ll send you 
the appropriate book FREE! Available from your Gulf marine dealer. Or 
write to Cruisegide Bureau, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gulf Marine Products 
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CHRIS-CRAFT MARINE ENGINE 


works round the clock at Port Huron 


The J. W. Westcott Company’s reporting service boat depends on 7-year-old 
Chris-Craft engine to contact 80 freighters a day throughout lake-carrier season! 





“Our reporting service boat, powered by 
a 7-year-old Chris-Craft Marine Engine, 
meets an average of 80 freighters a day 
throughout the lake-carrier season,” re- 
ports Harold T. Simpson, of the J. W. 
Westcott Co., Port Huron, Mich. “This 
Harold T. Simpson =boat must be on 24-hour call to contact 
every freighter entering or leaving the St. Clair River 
—one of the most heavily traveled waterways in the 
world! The Chris-Craft engine provides unfailing 
power that keeps our service boat operating on this 
grueling round-the-clock schedule. With a record like 
this, how can you beat Chris-Craft Marine Engines?” 





Chris-Craft Marine Engines are built by marine 
experts from highest-quality materials for marine 
use exclusively! The many special features of 
these compact marine engines enable them to 
take even the toughest marine-power assign- 
ments in stride. For any marine purpose, you'll 
find dependable Chris-Craft Marine Engines 
operate more smoothly, more efficiently, more 
economically. For complete data, see your 
dealer or mail coupon today for FREE Chris- 
Craft Marine Engine Catalog. Buy NOW! 





In the shadow of the colorful Blue Water Bridge, the J. W. Westcott Chris-Craft Marine Engines are available in 60, 95 (above), 
boat heads for a freighter just entering the busy St. Clair River. This 105, 120, 130, 131, 145, 158 and 160 h.p., with opposite 
Chris-Craft-powered boat operates day and night to carry on its vital rotation and reduction drives for most models. They re the 
reporting service for the Great Lakes carriers. world’s best marine-engine buys for any marine purpose! 


Dealer inquiries invited 


secmceiaienbanichieetp ieee dh 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
8 Algonac, Mich. 
Ches > , 














| 

| 
| | 
| Please send FREE Chris-Craft Marine Engine Catalog to: | 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICH. | | 
| Name | 
MOTOR BOATS OUTBOARD MOTORS 7 | 
MARINE ENGINES BOAT KITS Address | 
| City Zone | 
WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS | | 
| County | 


















AND SAIL NEXT SEASON IN A CRAFT 


CUSTOM-BUILT FOR YOU! 
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A oo THE TAYLOR TRUSTY. 36° cae 
Top Quality ‘British Crafi t sailer designed by Laurent Giles and 





built by James Taylor Ltd. 36’ x 31’ 
x10’x5’. Ideal for fishing or family 


— settin g the pace for boatin g va lue cruising. A good performer under sail 


HE Boatbuilders of Britain can 
now offer sail boats and power 
boats custom-built to'your own design— 
and delivered in time for next season. 
Low production costs and a highly 
favourable rate of exchange keep 
prices low. Top grade materials and 
English craftsmanship keep quality 
high. Whether for pleasure craft or 
commercial workboats these quality 
British boats represent the keenest 
value in boating today. 


' 
{ 





Start the young skippers early with 
the Fairey FIREFLY 12’ moulded 
dinghy. Easy to sail and fast in all 
conditions. Classes already estab- 
lished by University of Pennsyl- 
vania, M.I.T., Boston and else- 
where. Price F.O.B. Boston $563 
(including sails). 








or power. Other attractive designs of 
this type of boat available in all sizes. 


So make your plans for next season 
now. Write and tell us your needs, 
or have your designer or broker get 
a price from us. We can offer plenty 
of stock designs too. They are all by 
leading British builders to suit almost 
every taste and new boat budget. 
Either way, we take care of customs, 
currency and transportation. Con- 
tact Lymington Exports Division 
now and be ready to go afloat in a 
fine new British craft next Spring. 








CADET sloop 28’7’ x21’ x8’ x8’7" 
x4’10’. Designed by Winthrop L. 
Warner. A first-class small cruiser. 


THE BOAT BUILDERS OF seas Sve. Misstetown, Conn. 


Prital 


[tanwa 
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EXPORTING TO THE U.S.A. THROUGH British builders can also offer you a 





r & wide range of commercial craft at 
Lymington Slipway ci a really economic prices. This 65’ fisher- 
Limited man is a fine example from a Scottish 

Lymington, Hants, England builder. Owners contemplating new 
Cables: Slipway, Lymington boats should advise their requirements. 


in association with Camper and Nicholsons Ltd. * Cardnell Brothers * County Passenger 
Launch Co. Ltd. * Fairey Marine Ltd. * Laurent Giles & Partners Ltd. * Heyland Marine 
Equipment Co. Ltd. * Johnson & Jago * Mathway Marine * A. H. Moody & Son Ltd. 
R. A. Newman & Sons Ltd. * Port Hamble Ltd. * Arthur C. Robb * Rowhedge Ironworks 
Co. Ltd. * Southampton Launch & Boat Co. Ltd. * James Taylor (Chertsey) Ltd. * Woodnutt 
&Co. Ltd. * Winthrop L. Warner * BEME Electronic & Marine Equipment Co. Ltd. * and othets 
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No. Y-5274—FOR SALE—45’ Twin screw Diesel 
yacht, custom built by Mathis to their usual 
high standards. Four berths in main cabin, 
double stateroom, crew’s quarters and pipe 
berth forward. G.M. Power. One of the best. 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York 17. MU 2-3557. 


SPARKMAN 
STEPHENS 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE INSURANCE 


f11EAST 447 ST,NEW YORK 








No. Y-4720—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Specially built 60’ twin screw 
Elco with Diesel power. Dining saloon in deckhouse. Separate bridge, 
spacious deck aft. One single and two double staterooms. Price attractive. 
For further data consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 


Street, New York 17. MU 2-3557. 





No. Y-7500—FOR SALE—N.Y.Y.C. 32 Footer, 
built by Nevins from our designs. Has an out- 
Standing racing record. With a comfortable 
double stateroom aft, large main cabin, lava- 
tory, galley and pipe berth forward, she is a 
hard boat to improve on for racing and cruis- 
ing. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 
44th Street, New York 17. MU 2-3557. 


No. Y-6053—FOR SALE—Knockabout schooner 
58’6"x38’x12'x7'9", built by Bath. Large roomy 
cockpit, double stateroom, main cabin with two 
berths, lavatory, galley, crew’s quarters for- 
ward. Easily handled with inboard rig. A buy 
at $13,000. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 
East 44th Street, New York 17. MU 2-3557. 

















No. Y-5947—FOR FLORIDA CHARTER—This is 
an unusual opportunity to charter a practically 
new 70’ custom built Diesel powered cruiser, 
built to the very best specifications. We have 
other boats of various sizes available for Florida 
charter. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 
East 44th Street, New York 17. MU 2-3557. 








No. Y-5844—FOR SALE, IN FLORIDA, steel yacht 50’x14’x4’, custom 
built by Burger in 1947. Two berths in deckhouse, double and single 
staterooms, bath. General Motors Diesel power. For further data, price 
and location consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 


New York 17, MU 2-3557. 






MAN & STEPHEN 
New York 17. MU 2-3557. 





No. Y-5971—FOR FLORIDA CHARTER—Seagoing 
Diesel cruiser 65’x18’x6’, built 1951. 14’ main 
cabin, two double staterooms, two lavatories 
and crew space forward. A ship on which you 
could cruise the Gulf Stream in comfort. SPARK- 
S, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 








No. Y-7730—FOR SALE—Cruising cutter 445’ x 
32’x11’x6’8", custom built from our designs. 
Large main cabin with double and single berths, 
double stateroom aft, lavatory, galley, pipe 
berth forward. Teak decks, roller reefing gear. 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York 17. MU 2-3557. 





No. Y-8875—FOR SALE—Blue water ketch 
32'1''x27'6’’x11'x5’, from designs by Billy Atkin, 
e 


Three berths in main cabin, double stateroom, 
lavatory and galley. A miniature of a Colin 
Archer pilot boat. For further data consult 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York 17. MU 2-3557. 








No. Y-5174—This 53’ Diesel motor sailer, from 
our designs, is not only one of the best looking 
but one of the best motor sailers ever built. 
Double stateroom aft with connecting lavatory, 
main cabin with connecting lavatory, coge 
and crew’s quarters forward. SPARKMAN 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 
17. MU 2-3557. 





No. Y-8481—FOR SALE—Cruising Rule yawl 
71'6’'x50’x15'6''x9'1", from our designs. Two 
berths in deckhouse, three double staterooms pro- 
vide sleeping accommodations for eight aft. Large 
inventory of Ratsey sails. Diesel power. For fur- 
ther data consult, SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 
11 East 44th Street, New York 17. MU 2-3557. 
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CHT SALES & SERVICE, iwc. 


Cable 


YACHTSALE YACHT BROKERS e 





#5117—FOR SALE: Excellent 54’ diesel-powered cruiser. En- 
gines new 1948. Accommodates 6 in owners party with bath and 
2 crew. Electric refrig., electric toilets, heating system, ship- 
to-shore, fishing chairs. Splendid condition and offered at 
attractive price. Consult YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 
1528 Walnut St., Phila. 2, Pa. 


ES ee a #4132 — FOR 


SALE: 55’ x 48’ x 
16’ x 6’-6” heavily 
built ketch-rigged 
auxiliary schooner, 
built 1947 from 
Alden design. Ac- 
commodates 5 and 
crew. Well- 
equipped and in 
splendid condi- 
tion. Attractively 
priced. Consult 
YACHT SALES & 
' SERVICE, _Ince., 


. 1528 Walnut St., 
ll Phila. 2, Pa. 


#4161—FOR SALE: 
28’-11” x 22’-6” x 
8’-4” x 4’-6” Oxford 
400. Sleeps 3. Work- 
ing and light sails 
by Ratsey. Excellent 
racing record. Rea- 
sonably priced. Con- 
sult YACHT SALES 
& SERVICE, Inc., 
1528 Walnut St., 
Phila. 2, Pa. 


1528 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


Telephone 


e MARINE INSURANCE PENNYPACKER 5-3111 


#783—FOR SALE OR CHARTER: 98’ Mathis diesel-powered 
houseboat. Beautiful condition. 3 double and 1 single stateroom 
with baths. Electric refrigeration, ship«to-shore...Fully equipped 
and ready for immediate use. Consult YACHT SALES & SERV- 


¥ ICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut St., Phila. 2, Pa. 


##1799—FORSALE: 
59’-10” x 42’ x 14’- 
2” x 65’-10” (board 
up). A fast Spark- 
man and Stephens 
aux. yawl. Accom- 
modates 6 and 2 
crew. Excellent rac- 
ing record. Large 
complement of sails. 
Very attractively 
priced. Consult 
YACHT SALES & 
SERVICE, Ine. 
1528 Walnut St., 
Phila. 2, Pa. 


#4456—FOR SALE 
60’-10” x 43’-6” x 
14’-10” x 7’ Alden 
designed aux. yawl, 
new 1948. Accom- 
modations for 6 and 
2 crew. Fully 
equipped, beautiful 
condition and ready 
for immediate use. 
Consult YACHT 
SALES & SERV- 
ICE, Inc., 1528 Wal- 
nut St., Phila. 2, 
Pa. . 


#2581—-FOR SALE: 52’ Wheeler 
cruiser built 1951, powered with two 
Packard 6 cyl. motors, generator, elec- 
tric refrigerator and windlass. Alu- 
minum dink, COz System, ship-to- 
shore. Two double staterooms with 
shower. Very complete and in excellent 
condition. Consult YACHT SALES & 





ees 

#2332—FOR SALE: One of the best 46’ Chris-Craft cruisers, 
built in 1947. Accommodates 7 and 2 crew. Beautiful condition 
and thoroughly equipped, including automatic pilot, Constavolt, 
ship-to-shore, etc. Ready fof immediate use in Florida. Consult 
YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut St., Phila. 


SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





#5118—FOR SALE or CHARTER: Twin Diesel-powered 57’ Elco. 
Motors new 1946. Accommodates 5 and 2 crew. Electric refrig., 
electric toilets, bath. Splendid condition. Now in Florida. Consult 
YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut St., Phila. 2, Pa. 
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515 MADISON AVE. 


AT 53ro.,ST. 






dohn:H Wells 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE BROKERS INSURANCE 
MARINE ENGINEERS 


NEW YORK 22 N.Y. 
PLAZA 8-1770 








BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT, Suite 215-216, Hotel Weylin, East 54th Street & Madison Ave., New York City, Telephone Plaza 8-!770-1-2, Herman Jagle, Manager 
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“HAIDA” Now Available to Purchase for Immediate Delivery 


The Finest and Fastest Twin Screw Diesel Powered Yacht of 
recent build. Dimensions: 168’ x 25’ x 10’6”. Steel construction. 
Completed September 1947. Built by Bath Iron Works, Bath, 
Maine, from John H. Weils’ design. Continuous deck house of 
unusual construction, aluminum plate; interior of woods now 
unobtainable. Forward spacious dining room finished in rare 
African bleached mahogany, seats twelve people comfortably; 
pantry adjoins. Following pantry is large captain's stateroom 
with bath, hunting and fishing gear room for the enthusiast. 
Sound and heat insulated air well from engine room to boat deck. 
In the after end of the deck house is a unit finished in finest 
teak, consisting of owner's lounge with private bath which can 
be converted to a double stateroom. Following is a salon 27’ x 14’ 
with electric fireptace, bookcases, and tastefully furnished 
throughout. This opens to the main deck making this 34’ lounge 
deck a continuous unit of the salon. Has full length stern seat, 
deck chairs, tables, etc., for luxurious comfort. Owner’s quarters 
below the main deck consisting of three double staterooms, two 
of which are full width of the ship, each with bath, dressing 
room, etc. At the forward end of the owner's quarters are two 
guest staterooms with bath. Watertight soundproof bulkhead 
between the guest and owner’s stateroom with no passage. 
Decorations and furnishings by Vogel. Forward of this a crew 


of sixteen men are cared for with officers in staterooms and a 
general forecastle for six forward. Crew’s lounge and mess is 
provided adjoining the gailey. Each stateroom in officers’ quar- 
ters is fitted with lavatory, lockers, bureaus, etc. Two crew baths 
provided. Large galley with six burner stainless steel gas range, 
double oven and broiler, electric refrigeration, deep freeze, large 
meat refrigerator room, chill box and dairy box. 


Engines—Two Enterprise Diesels, 1100 Horsepower Each, 8 
Cylinders 12” x 15” Direct Reversible, Turbo Charger, Pilot 
House Control. Air starting, speed 17-19 knot, 6000 miles cruis- 
ing radius. Two 40 kw Reiner generators and over capacity 
storage batteries to allow for operation of all automatic ma- 
chinery aboard. Batteries installed in an automatic power ven- 
tilated watertight compartment. Kidde CO-two fire protection. 
Hot water heating. Air conditioning with automatic blower 
system for cooling in summer and heating in winter. Fuel oil 
capacity 18,000 gals. Water copacity 14,000 gals. Lube oil 
capacity 1100 gals. All tanks contained in vessel’s double bottom. 
Five small boats, including fishing launch. Other interesting 
features include every safety and navigational device possible, 
such as Radar, Sperry Gyro Automatic Steering, Fathometer, 
R.C.A. Long and Short Wave Radio, Wireless Telephone, Direc- 
tion Finder, etc. Equipment complete except personal effects. 


For further particulars, plans and photos communicate with JOHN H. WELLS, 
exclusive agent, 515 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., Telephone PLaza 8-1770. 


35- 49 356’ Twin Screw Elco Cruisette 1947 Double Stateroom and 
four berths in Sedan cabin. Sleeps six. Toilet, Two Chrysler 
Crowns 115 H.P. each. Speed 20-24 Miles. Ship to Shore Tele- 
phone, Direction Finder, etc. 

38-105 38 ft. Twin Screw Wheeler Sedan Cruiser. Berth and toilet for- 
ward. Four berths in Sedan Cabin, toilet, etc. Two Chrysler 
Royals 143 H.P. each. Speed 18-23 Miles. 


40-163 40 ft. Twin Screw Diesel Powered Sedan Cruiser. Double state- 
room. Two berths in Sedan Cabin. Two toilets. Two 34 H.P. 
Fairbanks-Morse diesels. Speed 10 Miles, 32 Volt generator, etc. 

40-165 40 ft. Twin Screw Matthews Sedan Cruiser 1950. Two double 
staterooms. Double berth in Sedan Cabin. Two toilets, Shower. 
Two Packard Motors 150 H.P. each. Speed 20-22 Miles, etc. 

41- 73 41 ft. Twin Screw Double Cabin Chris-Craft Cruiser, Flying 
Bridge. 1950 Model. Two double staterooms Double berth in 
cabin and double berth in deck cabin. Sleeps eight. Two toilets. 
Two Chris-Craft motors 145 H.P. each. Speed 16-32 Miles. Ship 
to Shore telephone, etc. 

42-102 42 ft. Twin Screw Three Cabin Owens Cruiser 1949 Model. Flying 
Bridge. Double stateroom, Double berth in main cabin and double 
stateroom in deck cabin, Toilet. Berth and toilet for Paid 
Hand. Two Chrysler Crowns, 115 H.P. Each. Speed 18-20 Miles. 
Ship to Shore telephone, etc. 

48- 49 48 ft. Twin Screw Vinyard Deckhouse Cruiser, 1948. Two double 
staterooms. Berth in deckhouse. Two toilets. Berth and toilet 
for Paid Hand. Two Kermath Motors, 200 H.P. each. Speed 
15-18 Miles. 32 Volt generator. Electric refrigeration. Fluid 
heat, etc. Ship to Shore telephone, etc. 


53- 48 53 ft. Twin Screw Sport Fisherman. Flying Bridge. Double state- 
room, toilet and shower. Two berths and toilet for Paid Hand. 
Two Hall Scott Motors, 250 H.P. each. Speed 15-18 Miles. 32 
Volt generator. Electric refrig., Ship to Shore telephone, etc. 

54- 44 54 ft. Twin Screw Diesel Powered Cruiser. Flying Bridge. Two 
double staterooms. Two berths in deckhouse. Two electric toilets, 
Shower. Two berths and toilet for crew. Two Cummins diesels 
installed new 1948. Speed 12-15 Knots. 32 Volt Generator, etc. 
Electric refrigeration, Deep freeze, Ship to Shore telephone, etc. 

57- 29 57 ft. Twin Screw Annapolis Diesel Cruiser. Flying Bridge. Three 
double staterooms. Two electric toilets, Two showers. Two 
berths, toilet and shower for crew. Two Gray GM diesels, 165 
H.P. each; Speed 13-14 Knots. 

58- 17 58 ft. Twin Screw Diesel Powered ELCO Cruiser. Two double 
and one single staterooms. Two berths in deckhouse. Two toilets 
and shower. Two berths, toilet and shower for crew. Two 
General Motors diesels new November 1949. Speed 14-16 Miles. 
32 Volt Gen., Electric refrig., Deep Freeze, Fluid heat, etc. 

60- 72 60 ft. Two Screw Annapolis Diesel Powered Cruiser 1947. Two 
double staterooms, Double berth in deckhouse. Two electric 
toilets and two showers. Three berths, toilet and shower for 
crew. Two General Motors diesels, 200 H.P. each. Speed 12-14 
knots. 110 Volt generator. Electric refrigeration, Deep freeze. 
Oil burning heating plant. Ship to Shore telephone, etc. 

70- 03 70 ft. Twin Screw Annapolis Diesel Powered Cruiser. Two double 
and one single staterooms. Two bathrooms. Three berths, toilet 
and shower for crew. Two Cummins diesels 210 H.P. each, 
new 1948. 15-16 Miles. 32 Volt gen. Electric refrig., etc. 


Our list comprises many other yachts of all sizes up to 240 ft. in length. Also many houseboats of 


various sizes now in Florida waters. Write us your requirements and we will gladly send you full particulars. 
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Herbert Hayes 


YACHT SALES 


Marine Insurance Yacht Management 


73 Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, Conn. Tel. Green. 8-2051 
or 2332 Biscayne Blvd., Miami, Fla., Tel. Miami 3-1555 








@ 53’ TWIN DIESEL STEEL BURGER. Built 1950. GM diesels. 3 dbls. 
plus crew. S. to S., _R.D.F., hot water shower, auto pilot, fathometer, 
elec. toilets, etc. Fine cond. Has had little use. Always well main- 
tained. A new boat in every respect. 








@ 54° TWIN CUSTOM GREBE. 1948 Hall-Scotts. 2 dbls. plus 2 in 
deckhouse. Crew quarters. Well equipped including hot water shower, 
elec. refrig., gas cook., S. to S. Adel controls, etc. Beautiful condition 
= one of the finest of her size avail. Cruises at 16 knots. Priced 
airly. 





@ 56’ TWIN DIESEL MORTON JOHNSON. Custom built. 1950 GM die- 
om. seeps © in 3 — plus oe: ae light plant, elec. refrig., 
- to 5., shower, etc. An excellent sea boat. Built to high s 
Ask. $35,000 Pec y eer eee 















@ 100’ CRUISING HOUSEBOAT. Twin 1951 GM diesels. 3 dbls. & 2 
single staterooms. Large lounge with piano and television. Fullest 
equipment. New 1950 furnishings, rugs, drapes, etc. One of the finest 
yachts in the south. For sale or charter. 
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e 63'4""x58'x16'x5'10” HAND MOTOR SAILER. Twin 1947 Hercules 
diesels. Sleeps 7 in dbl., single and other cabins plus crew. Extremely 


POWER BOATS 


@ 27’ ELCO. Deliverel 1948. Sleeps 4. Exceptionally well equipped includ- 
ing pulpit, outriggers, fish chairs, S. to S., etc. Just completely refinished 
and in excellent cond. Asking $5,500. 


@ 28’ CUSTOM SP. FISH. Dual controls. Built 1941 by Post. Twin Chris- 
Craft 95's. Sleeps 4. S. to S., R.D.F., pulpit, fish chairs, rod holders, out- 
riggers, 2 stoves, etc. Good cond. Asking $6,500. 


@ 33’ FLY BRIDGE CHRIS-CRAFT 1948 Twin Crowns. Sleeps 4 in 2 
cabins. Dual controls, dinghy, S. to S., ete. Good cond. Asking $10,000. 
Try offer. 


@ 33’ TWIN OWENS. 1950. 100 HP. Flagships. Sleeps 4 in 2 cabins. Ex- 
tras. Like new with only 200 hours use. Asking $8,500. 


@ 35’ FLY BRIDGE ELCO. Dual controls. 1948. Sleeps 6. Pulpit, out riggers 
fish chairs, etc. Recently refinished. One owner. Try $12,500. 


@ 35’ RAISED DECK MATTHEWS. 1941. Twin 1951 Packards. Sleeps 5-6. 
12V light plant, elec. refrig., CO2 system, water press. etc. Finest possible 
cond. Excellent value at $11,500. 


@ 40’ TWIN CUSTOM SEDAN. Built to highest specs. 1950. Freshwater 
cooled Packards. Sleeps 8 in 3 cabins. S. to S., auto. pilot, gas cook., 
dinghy, hot water, etc. An excellent buy! Asking $21,000. 


@ 40’ ELCO SEDAN. Built 1947. Sleeps 6 in 3 cabins. Fullest equipment. 
Fine cond. and very little use. $16,000. 


e@ 40’ 1947 MATTHEWS. Twin Kermaths. Sleeps 6 in 3 cabins. Well 
equipped and little use. Good cond. throughout. Offered at bargain price 
of $13,500 


@ 42’ 1950 OWENS. Twin Flagships. Sleeps 8 in 4 cabins. Many extras 
including cork floors, gas stove with oven, auto. pilot, heat, shower, etc., 
Fine shape. Fresh water use. Asking $14,500. Try offer. 


@ 42’ CHRIS-CRAFT DBL. CABIN. Show boat 1940. Twin 1950 Chris-Craft 
160’s. Sleeps 6. Gas cook., R.D.F., S. to S., light plant, dinghy, spec. deck 
awning, etc. Will be sold even with linens. Perfect cond. Asking $12,000. 
Make offer. 


@ 46’ FLY BRIDGE WHEELER. 1947. Twin 1948 Royals. Sleeps 6 plus crew. 
Elec. toilets, elec. refrig., gas cook., elec. windlass, shower, S. to S. CO 
air foam throughout, etc. Perfect cond. $20,000. 


@ 46’ FLY BRIDGE CHRIS-CRAFT Delivered 1947. Twin C. C. 160's. 
Sleeps 9, Hot water press., 110V wiring, special permanent fly bridge top, 
etc. Excellent cond. Asking $17,500. 


@ 46’ FLY BRIDGE ANNAPOLIS. 1948—the last of these fine yachts built. 
Sleeps 6 plus crew. Elec. refrig., shower, fathometer, television, dual con- 
trols, S. to S., twin Royals. Laid up for 2 years due to owner's poor health. 
Excellent cond. Open to reasonable offer. 


@ 47’ FLY BRIDGE ELCO. 1948. Dual controls. Twin Kermaths. 1950. Sleeps 
7-8. Shower, S. to S., outriggers, etc. Loaded with special equip. Asking 
$35,000. 


@ 50’ STEEL BURGER. 1947. Twin GM diesels. Sleeps 5 in owners plus 
crew. Special interior. S. to S., elec. refrig., hot shower, etc. Teak decks. 
Excellent cond. Open to offer. 


@ 50’ CATALINA CHRIS-CRAFT. 1951 Model. Twin 160’s. Sleeps 8 in 
owner’s plus crew. Fullest equipment includes 32 V. system, shower, gas 
ees ag water, S. to S., R.D.F., etc. Just refinished. Asking $35,000. 
ry offer. 


@ 50’ FLY BRIDGE DAWN. Twin Superior diesels. Sleeps 7 plus crew, 
S. to S., R.D.F., Dyer dink, elec. refrig., gas cook., hot shower etc. Good 
shape. Asking $16,500. 


@ 57’ FLY BRIDGE ELCO. Built 1940. Twin 1949 G.M. diesels. 2 dbls. & 1 
single, plus crew. Shower, hot water, diesel light plant, R.D.F., auto. pilot, 
elec. windlass, elec. refrig., etc. Immaculate. A real buy. 


@ 60’ TWIN DIESEL ELCO. Fresh water cooled G.M. diesels 1948. 2 dbls. 
1 single, plus deckhouse. Crew berths for 3. Full equipment includes hot 
water shower, elec. refrig., heat, elec. toilets, etc. Perfect cond. Not in 
Gov’t service and always maintained by Captain and crew. Asking $35,000. 


@ 62’ TRIPLE SCREW DIESEL. 1951 Model Chris-Craft. 3 G.M. diesels. 
3 dbls. & crew quarters. Large patio deck. Every conceivable extra and 
piece of equipment. Owner very anxious to sell. Priced right. 


AUXILIARIES & MOTOR SAILERS 


@ 30’ AUX. SLOOP. Shoal draft. Built 1939. Palmer engine. Sleeps 3. 
Very well equipped. Steers by wheel. Roomy and comfortable. Excellent 
cruising boat. Asking $4,350. 


@ 33’ AUX. ALDEN SLOOP. Built 1950. Sleeps 4 in 2 cabins. Doghouse. 
8 sere, air foam mattresses, dinghy, 1951 Orlon Genoa, etc. Asking 
10,000. 


@ 39’ AUX. KETCH. Built 1946. Gray engine. Sleeps 6 in 2 cabins. Ship- 
to-shore, recent sails, etc. A strong plain cruising boat. Try $6,500. 


@ 40’ KETCH MOTOR SAILER. Built 1936. Buda engine. Sleeps 4-6. Dual 
soot’ 1949 sails, gas cooking, etc. Good cond. An excellent buy at 
6, 


@ 44’ SPARKMAN & STEPHENS CUTTER. Built 1939. 1951 power. Sleeps 
6 in 2 cabins. Very large sail inventory. Fine racing record. Excellent cond. 
Very fairly priced. 


@ 48’ DIESEL KETCH MOTOR SAILER. Superior diesel. Sleeps 6 in 2 cabins. 
Fullest equip. includes auto. pilot, S. to S., elec. refrig., etc. Excellent 
cond. Try offer $14,500. 


@ 60’ SPARKMAN & STEPHENS YAWL. Centerboard. Built to highest 
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well equipped. Properly maintained by prominent yachtsman. In real specs. Sleeps 6 plus crew. Everything aboard for comfortable cruising or Y 

top-notch condition. $40,000. racing. Excellent cond. Fine racing record. Reasonable. iis h 
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SELECTED SAILING YACHT LISTINGS 


six plus two forward. In fine shape throughout. Massachusetts. #14 
62’ 1940 CASEY BUILT MOTOR SA 
able boat to’ go anywhere. Cruising radius over 2500 miles. Florida. #1437. 
60’ 1939 SPARKMAN AND STEPHENS DESIGNED YAWL 


sails. Sleeps four and one forward. Probably best motor sailer available. N. 
area. 


gine. Sleeps six plus one or two forward. Well owned. Connecticut location. 


highest specifications. Bd sails, teak decks, etc. Chesapeake area 
47’ 1939 RHODES DESIGNED 
er. ed (naling six plus one forward. Finest care. Great Lakes. #2 
45’ 1937 RHODES DESIGNED SLOO 
two years old. wy six. Top shape. Maryland. 

’ 1936 SPARKMAN & STEPHENS CUTT 
pity 1951 Gray engine. A fine cruising boat. Near Boston. +52 


en well kept boat. Massachusetts. #1987. 
34’ 1947 HINC 


Nice little sloop to sleep four at reasonable price. + 
29’ 1941. RHODES SLO 
deck canvas, etc. Chesapeake Bay area 

NDER 


priced. Sleeps three. Gray motor—N. Y. area. #1535. 


63’ 1936 HAND KETCH MOTOR SAILER—Diesel power. ae sails. Sleeps 
ILER—Diesel powered. Teak decks. Husky, 


—Good racing record. 
Large inventory of sails and other equipment. Price reasonable. Great Lakes. 


1216. 
53’ 1938 STEPHENS DESIGNED MOTOR SAILER—1947 G. M. diesel. 130 


50’ 1990 ALDEN SCHOONER —A fine seagoing schooner; new sails and new en- 
47’ 1946 ALDEN CENTERBOARD KETCH—Built by Hubert ge the 
CUTTER—i950-51 sails. Teak decks, bronze 

P—Good sail inventory including , 
ER—Fine inventory, including ten 
37’ 1936 ALDEN CUTTER—Sleeps six. Stainless rigging. arty Gray engine. 


KLEY “SOU’WESTER”’ SLOOP—One of the custom built boats, 
teak decks, etc. Sleeps four. Finest care and lots of equipment. New York area. 


#2014. 
31° 1941 OVERNITER CLASS SLOOP—1949 Nylon oa. stainless steel rigging. 
OP—‘‘Visitor’’ oa Completely reconditioned. New 
27’ 1945 “MYSTIC ISLA ‘a CUTTER—Well built boat and reasonably 





Southern Office 
ROBERT HEARD HALE 
120 MacARTHUR CAUSEWAY 
MIAMI BEACH 39, FLORIDA Tel. Miami 58-7544 


Cruising South? Use our Mail Port—Fred J. Driver, Jr., Vice Pres. 











































‘ SIX CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


Digby 9-1333 
Cables ROBARDHAL 


SELECTED POWER YACHT LISTINGS 


168’ 1847 STEEL YACHT—Two 1100 HP Enterprise diesels. Without doubt the 
finest major yacht available in this country today. California. #01289. 

120’ 1930 DIESEL YACHT—Nevins built. Two ’45-'46 G.M. diesels. One of the 
finest larger yachts available. Chesapeake Bay. #01266. 

75’ 1929 DIESEL YACHT—One 1944 Caterpillar diesel. Electric refrigeration, 
deep freeze, etc. Excellent care. Full equipment. Chesapeake Bay. 1272. 

65’ 1942 UTILITY VESSEL—Former Army T-boat. Kahlenberg diesel. Hull and 
all machinery in fine condition, Commission, ready to go. +01206. 

60’ 1938 DIESEL CRUISER—One 1949 200 H.P. ou diesel; also auxiliary 
65 H.P. G.M. diesel for trolling and emergencies. #0388 

57’ 1944 ELCO FLYING BRIDGE DIESEL CRUISER- —G.M. diesels. Last of 
by Pd pre-War Elcos built. Beautifully appointed and equipped. Florida. 


57’ 1940 ELCO FLYING BRIDGE DIESEL CRUISER—Two 1949 G.M. diesels. 
A fine modern yacht, very fully equipped. Florida. #01231. 

54’ 1939 ANNAPOLIS FLYING BRIDGE DIESEL CRUISER—Two 1947 G.M. 
diesels. Exceptionally fine custom built yacht. Deep freeze, fully equipped. #01268. 
50’ 1947 CUSTOM DIESEL SPORT FISHERMAN—Alden designed and built to 
highest specifications. Modern and distinctive. Available half price to build. 
Florida, #01232. 

50’ 1936 DAWN DIESEL CRUISER—Two Superior diesels. Fully equipped and 
in commission ready to go. New Jersey coast. #0371. 

48’ 1948 VINYARD FLYING BRIDGE CRUISER—Two 1910 200 HP Kermaths. 
Fine modern yacht in excellent condition. New York. +PC-94. 

48’ 1941 CHRIS-CRAFT CUSTOM BUILT TRUNK CABIN CRUISER—Two 
1947 Hall-Scott Invaders. Cruises at 18-20 MPH. Well preserved. Modern 
yacht. #PC-65. 

48’ 1931 FLYING BRIDGE DAWN—Rebuilt and modernized in a Ue Two 1951 
Chrysler Royals. Fine yacht, reasonably priced. Massachusetts. #012 

42’ 1937 CUSTOM SPORT FISHERMAN—An offshore type. Built . Johnson, 
Bay Head, N. J. Two 1951 180 HP Grays. Outstanding fisherman. N. J. £01278. 
40’ 1946 WHEELER FLYING BRIDGE CRUISER—Two Chrysier Crowns. Sleeps 
seven. Good inventory and reasonably priced, New York. #PC-6. 

39’ 1937 MATTHEWS TWO CABIN CRUISER—One 1948 135 HP Gray moter: 
Sleeps six. Has had good care. Fully equipped. Florida location. #PC-10: 

35’ 1947 ELCO CRUISER—Two py og Crowns, Very little used; uae 100 
hours. Located in New York area. +PC-82 

32’ 1948 CUSTOM BUILT SPORT FISHERMAN— —Lapstrake construction. Two 
130 H.P. Chris-Crafts. Finest construction. +0127 

32’ 1936 HUBERT JOHNSON RAISED DECK ate CRUISER—Two 1949 
Chrysler Crowns. Full inventory. Reasonably priced. N.Y. area. #PC-88. 

31’ 1950 RICHARDSON SEDAN CRUISER—Two Gray engines. Boat like new. 
Used very little. Ready to go. North Carolina, +PC-77. 








Member of Yacht Architects & Brokers Association and Southern Yacht Brokers Association 














details phone or write: 


BLUEWATER SAILOR’S DREAM 


Picture a 60 foot Alden flush teak decked schooner with 1514’ beam and 
8’ draft. Her planking is 24’ mahogany, bronze fastened. Accommoda- 
tions include one double stateroom, four fisherman berths in main cabin 
and one berth forward. Two toilets, one shower. Built in 1939 by 
Goudy & Stevens for a world cruise, she has two complete suits of 
Cousens & Pratt sails, one suit never bent. Also light sails. Equipment 
includes Delco 800 watt generator, Edison batteries, COe system, fire- 
place, copper and monel tanks, Gray engine. We believe there is nothing 
finer available today at three times her price of $20,000. For further 


CAMERON-LISKEY 
YACHT SALES 


845 Biscayne Blvd., Miami, Fla. 
OFFICE 3 BLOCKS NORTH CITY YACHT BASIN 


Ph: 2-5631 











FOR CHARTER 
52' 1939 HAND MOTOR SAILER 


f 


H 





RICHARD H. BERTRAM & CO. 


1410 20th STREET, MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA — PHONE 58-2544 
BAHIA-MAR, FT. LAUDERDALE — PHONE 2-3311 


Comfortable and able motor 
sailer, twin 100 h.p. engines, 
draft of 4’10” make her a good 
boat for Bahamas cruising. 
Two double staterooms, plus 
accommodations for two more 
in deckhouse. Two complete 
heads with showers. Crew’s 
quarters with head and lava- 
tory forward. Hot and cold 
water, electric refrigeration. 
Dyer Sailing Dhow, new sails. 
Very well equipped, in excel- 
lent condition and ready to 
go. Charter price per week 
with captain and cook, $500. 














ELDREDGE-McINNIS, 


131 State Street 


Yacht Brokers Tel. HUbbard 2-2910 


Inc. 


Boston 9, Massachusetts 
Naval Architects 


Members Yacht Architects & Brokers Association 





TWIN SCREW 
MOTOR-SAILER 


#1684—Built by Lawley 
from our designs of the 
finest materials. Double 
planked, Everdur fastened. 
59’ x 50’ x 15’8” x 410”. 
Keel and _ centerboard 
construction. Twin Chrys- 
ler Royals new 1948. 
Beautiful knotty pine and 
teak interior. Accom- 
modations for 6 aft, 3 
in crew. Shower, electric 
refrigeration, many other 
fine features. 


#3755 — Herreshoff de- 
signed ketch offered for 
sale for first time by 
original owner. Built 1934 
by Britt Bros., Lynn, 
Mass. 58’ x 50’ x 13'4” 

6'3’’. Clipper bow with 
Coaster stern. One of the 


most. attractive and well kept yachts on the east coast. Accommodates 
6-7 in owner's party with 2 in crew. Large complement of sails. All 
new within last three seasons. Gray Lugger 330 new 1947. Teak decks. 
Yacht is extremely well equipped and complete in every way. Must be 
seen to be appreciated. Consult Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc. 

#3558—1948 model 33’ Chris-Craft sedan cruiser. Powered with two 
Chrysler Crowns. Completely equipped with flying bridge and dual 
controls for sport fishing. Ship-to-shore telephone and many other 


extras. Located Marblehead, Mass. 


##2210—Winslow designed ketch 32’ x 26’4" x 10'3” x 5’, built 1949 
by Northeast Shipbuilding Company, Scituate, Mass. Sleeps 4. Sails and 
entire boat in excellent condition. Motor 1950 model Gray Sea Scout, 
Located Mass. Consult Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc. 


#3756—Twin screw sport fisherman 35’ x 9'8” x 2’6’’. Built in 1950 
by Crowell, Marblehead. Powered with two 110 HP Scripps with speeds 
up to 20 miles. Engines have only 120 hours running in two seasons. 


Sleeps 4. Well found. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATE—WILLIAM R. POTTS 
HALESITE YACHT SERVICE, INC., LONG ISLAND 
Tel. HUNTINGTON 4-0273 











































< 
MATTHEWS 40’ Sedan Cruiser 
built ’48. Accommodates 6. Plan 
A. Twin Packards. Attractive 
price. No. 6001. 


SAIL 
CUTTER by Paine, Lawley — 


"36. 50’9” x 363” x 103" = T'S", 
Gray 4-42 Motor ’47. Lead keel. Roller reefing. Ratsey sails. Sleeps 6 owners 
and 2 crew. Fast, beautifully built. No. 4171. 

ALDEN MARCONI SCHOONER 50’1” x 3911” x 14’6” x 7’2”. Accommodates 
6 and 2 crew. Red Wing Motor. Rerigged and refinished recently. A fine able 
boat for comfortable and extended cruising. No. 4159. 

GAFF KETCH by Wm. H. Hand, Jr. 37’ x 31’ x 10’2” x 5'6”. Sleeps 6 in 
2 cabins. Gray 63 H. P. Motor 1951. Not a new boat but very well maintained. 
Has sailed to Bermuda, and to Spain. No. 138. 

CASEY YAWL built 1946. 36’5” x 28’9” x 10’6” x 5’9”. Red Wing 30 H. P. 
Motor. Double stateroom and 4 berths main cabin. Teak decks, stainless 
rigging and life lines, sails new 1950. Price is reasonable. No. 4016. 

FAST SLOOP Geiger design, Morton Johnson built 1940, 25'1” x 24’6” x 9’6” 
x 5’4”. Gray 25 H. P. Motor. Sleeps 6. Nylon sails by McClellan. No. 6006. 
HINCKLEY SOU’WESTER SLOOP 34’2” x 24’5” x 9’2” x 4’9”. Built "47. 
Accommodates 4. Gray Motor, teak decks. No. 5291. 

MOTOR SAILER KETCH Wycoff design. 34’ x 30’ x 11’ x 4’. Built 738. 
Chrysler Ace Motor ’47. Husky, able, comfortable, nice condition, excellent 
sails. Sleeps 5 in 2 cabins, Asking $7000. No. 3459. 

MARCONI CUTTER Alden design, Graves built ’35. 32’7” x 28’10” x 10°11” x 
4’4”. Moderate rig, Double stateroom and 2 berths in main cabin. Fully found. 
Sails by Ratsey and by Reiser. Price $6600. No. 5292. 

SOUND INTERCLUB, Marconi Sloop by Nevins. 289” x 19’ x 7°10” x 4’6”. 
Stainless rigging. Ulmer sails, 2 berths, toilet, outboard motor, an attractive, 
well kept boat. No. 3044. 

SHOAL DRAFT C. B. Cutter. Goeller design built ’40. 28’ x 23’5” x 10’ x 
3'6”. 4 berths, shipmate stove, stainless rigging. Universal 25 H. P. Motor 
new 1951. Price $5000. No. 5295. 

BURGESS SLOOP built by Chute & Bixby ’33. 23’ x 20’ x 7’ x 3’3”. Gray 
16 H. P. Motor. Complete cruising accommodations for 2. A big boat for her 
length, well equipped. Excellent condition, real value. No. 5280. 


POWER 


FLYING BRIDGE CRUISER by Dawn 1936. 50’ x 49’ x 12’4” x 3’4”. Twin 
150 H. P. Superior Diesels. Accommodates 6-7 owners & 2 crew. Radio phone, 
fully found. A buy at $16,500. No. 3443. 

FLYING BRIDGE CRUISER by Chris-Craft 1950. 41’ x 11’11” x 2’6”. Twin 
Chris-Crafts 145 H. P. each. 8 berths. Fully equipped & extras. Excellent 
value. No. 5244. 

MATTHEWS, 38’10” CRUISER built ’35. Repowered ’48 Chrysler Royal. 6 
berths. Fully found, Attractive price. No. 5094. 

COLONIAL CRUISER 1939. 36’ x 35'6” x 11'3” x 2’6”. Repowered ’51 Chrysler 
Crown. Accommodates 6, radio phone, sailing dinghy, etc. No. 6009. 

32’ SPORT FISHERMAN Custom built ’49, 3 berths, swordfish pulpit, speed 
18 with Palmer 120 H. P. Motor. Asking $6525. No. 5288. 

TRUSCOTT 24’ EXPRESS CRUISER 1947. Accommodates 2. Speed to 23 
M. P. H. with Chrysler Ace rebuilt 1951. No. 6003. 


WINTHROP L. WARNER 


Naval Architect, Yacht Broker, Marine Insurance 
114 College St., Middletown, Conn. Tel. 7-2025 





DAVID H. ATWATER, JR. 


Yacht Brokerage e Yacht Insurance 








HUBERT JOHNSON SPORT FISH- 
ERMAN—Priced for quick sale. Here 
is a popular type of sport fisherman 
completely equipped with outriggers, 
two chromed fishing chairs, fish box, 
dual controls, flying bridge, ship-to- 
Shore and many other extras. Her en- 
gines are 1947 Chrysler Crowns which 
have recently been gone over. The boat appears to be in excellent shape in every 
way. Owner wishes to sell because he has an auxiliary. 


OTHER SPECIALS: 20’ Warner designed sloop with Gray engine. 26’ Dyer 
Dhow Senior, almost like new. Many others in power and sail. WRITE OUT- 
LINING YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 


@ | RECOMMEND A SURVEY ON ALL PURCHASES e 








BARRINGTON, R. I. WARREN 1-0143 





YACHTING 










































R. W. WALWORTH 
Yacht Broker 
FREDERICKTOWN ON THE SASSAFRAS RIVER 
P. O. GEORGETOWN, CECIL CO., MD. PHONE: CECILTON 4861 

#765—Crocker Aux. Yawl, rig modernized by Crocker in 1949, double 
stateroom, shower, sleeps 6 in Owners, 1 in crew, recently refinished 
and equipped. A beautiful boat for comfortable cruising and open 
water sailing. 


#768—29’ Aux. Sloop, “OXFORD 400”, sleeps 4, full headroom, very 


comfortable for cruising and a fast sailer. 


#763—30’ 1938 Casey Aux. Cutter, sleeps 4, toilet, in excellent con- 


dition. 

#758—50’ Nova Scotia Gaff-rigged Schooner, recently re-fastened and 
newly fitted. Opportunity to purchase an able vessel at an attrac- 
tive price. 

#755—“HERRESHOFF 30” Aux. Sloop, double planked, copper and 
bronze fastened, sleeps 6, will sail in both light and heavy weather. 
#751—Beautiful 40’ 1940 Morton Johnson Aux. Sloop built to highest 
standards, designed by Fred Geiger, with steel knees and braces, teak 
deck and cabin floors, new 1949 Ratsey sails, offered at a fraction 
of her replacement value, due to Owner’s illness. 

#740—“NEW YORK 32” Aux. Sloop, Sparkman and Stephens de- 


signed, built by Nevins 1936, here is a beautiful vessel, fully equipped 


and maintained in the best possible condition, with fine racing record. 
Send for large list of fine boats, specify if sail or power wanted. 
SALES @ CHARTERS @ MARINE INSURANCE @ SURVEYS 




















































FRANCIS DEARS — 


P.O. Box 2277, Colee Station 


1200 East Las Olas Blvd. 


Yacht Broker 
Tel. 2-3661 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 


SUGGESTIONS 
POWER 38'-90° 
90’ ee Modern appearance and luxurious. 225 
-P. 
77’ N.Y.Y.L. & E. Co. Yacht. Reduced price. 
71’ TRUMPY Houseboat 1947. 3 double staterooms. 


68’ SPARKMAN & STEPHENS designed cruiser. 
Flying bridge. Diesels. 


65’ N.Y.Y.L. & E. Co. Houseboat. 1949 165 h.p. 





SUGGESTIONS 
POWER 26'-36' 


36’ CHRIS-CRAFT ‘‘Quarterdeck”’ 1950. Twin 145s, 
35’ RICHARDSON Sedan 1950. Twin 100 h.p. 








#M-560!—Enclosed bridge Cruiser. 56’x13’x4’. Built by 


35’ ELCO 1947. Twin Crowns. 
34’ HUBERT JOHNSON Sport fisherman. 
34’ MARBLEHEAD S-.S. Sport fisherman. 


Gray gas. T.S. Morton Johnson 1938. Twin G.M.s 1949. 2 double state- 34’ CHRIS-CRAFT Sedan 1951. Twin 105s. 
61’ TRUMPY Houseboat 1948. G.M.s. rooms, 2 heads, shower. Crew quarters for 2. Dinghy, 4’ CH . . 
z diesel generator, elec. refrigerator, television, outriggers. 3 RIS-CRAFT Flying bridge 1951. 
60’ ELCO G.M. diesels 1948. 200 h.p. FLORIDA. 33’ CHRIS-CRAFT Sedan 1950. Twin 95s. 


57’ ELCO 1941. Twin diesels. 
57’ BURGER 1940. Steel. 1948 diesels. 
57’ ELCO 1930. Twin G.Ms. 4 cyl. 


55’ CAMDEN Flying bridge twin diesel 1949 
Cruiser. 


54’ GREBE Flying bridge twin gas Cruiser. 





53’ og 1939. Rebuilt, repowered with diesels 


53’ BURGER late 1950. 2 doubles. : — 
52’ WHEELER Flying bridge 1950. — me a 
52’ DAWN Flying bridge 1947. 1949 G.M.s. #K-5019— 
50’ ELCO. 1947 Chrysler Crowns. 1 Be. 6 
50’ ANNAPOLIS Sportfisherman (941. Diesels. 





0’ ust 
-M.s. One double, one single stateroom. Crew 
quarters for 2 with shower could serve for guests if 49’ KETCH. Rebuilt, new Diesel 1949. 


heat, x refrig. and 36’ CUTTER 1942. 103 h.p. Gray 1950. 


Steel BURGER C 


owner-operated. Teak decks, 


32’ ROBINSON Custom Sport fisherman. {951 
Crown. 


32’ HINCKLEY Sportfisherman 1947. Twins. 
{ 31’ CHRIS-CRAFT Express 1951. Twin 145s. 
oT eee 30’ ELCO Sportfisherman. Crowns. 

26’ EMANCIPATOR 1950. Twin screw. 


MOTOR SAILERS 


ae 63’ KETCH. Hand-Hodgdon 1936. Diesel. 
om-built 1947. Twin 53’ KETCH. Sparkman & Stephens. Diesel. 





freezer, Top yacht condition. FLORIDA. 


50’ ALDEN Sportfisherman (947. G.M.s. 

48’ CHRIS-CRAFT “‘Catalina’”’ 1948. 3 145s. 
46’ WHEELER Flying bridge 1947. Repowered. 
46’ CHRIS-CRAFT 1949. Fine boat and value. 


45’ TRUMPY Sedan Sportfisherman 1946, 1949 
Royals. 


“44’ WHEELER Flying bridge 1951. 

42’ OWENS 1950. Owner bought large yacht. 

41’ CHRIS-CRAFT 1950. 160s. Exclusive listing. 
40’ ELCO Sedan. Fishing Equipment. 

40’ MATTHEWS Plan A 1947. Crowns. 

38’ ELCO Sedan Sportfisherman. Royals. 


“3 





Cruising Representative: C. F. EATON, Aboard NOMAD IV 


AUXILIARIES 


120’ SCHOONER. Steel three master. 

65’ SCHOONER. Bahaman with Diesel. 
60’ YAWL. Alden 1948. Chrysler. 

56’ SCHOONER 1933. 1950 Gray 100 h.p. 
50’ KETCH. Alden 1948. Crown. 

43’ SCHOONER. Alden 1933. Estate. 

43’ CUTTER 1942. G.M. Diesel. 

35’ CUTTER, Alden 1936. 1948 Motor. 
31° KETCH 1949. Bahaman. Reasonable, 
26’ SLOOP. Dyer Dhow Senior 1948. 


#43-5018—50’ CHRIS-CRAFT ‘‘Catalina’’ delivered May 

’51. Twin 160s. Solid top over bridge. Custom galley and 

re eneee } el —- Elec, —- C02, auto. 
jot, television, din and man a 

38’ WHEELER Sedan. 1950 Royal. Coast. . 7 2 Fe ae 


cS NATIONAL COVERAGE IN POWER AND SAIL 




















FEBRUARY, 





1952 























wwey JOHN G ALDEN 





131 STATE STREET BOSTON capitot 7-9480 


607 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK PLAZA 5-6965 
FLORIDA ASSOCIATE RICHARD H. BERTRAM & CO., MIAMI! BEACH 


- BROKERAGE ° INSURANCE 














One of the most famous Alden schooners built for designers own use. 
Won 1932 Bermuda race and with some modernization, might do it 
again. 58'3’x44'3''x14'4"x8'1'’. Beautifully built and well owned and 
cared for. Priced reasonably. ALDEN No. 453. 


Steel-hulled Burger 50 footer built 1947. G. M. Diesels rebuilt 1951. 
Accommodates 5 aft, plus 2 crew. Elec. refrigeration, modern equip- 


ment. Completely found. Many improvements by excellent owner. 
Located Florida. ALDEN No. 5806. 


OTHER SUGGESTIONS 


SAIL 


31’ Seven Seas Cutter, sleeps 4, nice condition. One owner. 
1946. Sails 1947. $4400 firm. Located Maine. ALDEN No. 355! 


Hunt designed ‘‘Shoaler’’ sloop. 32’ L.O.A. Sleeps 2-4 Built 1947. Just the 
ve an tng apd 2’3” draft. Two suits of sails. Located Marblehead. 
0. 


“Voyager”? sloop by Sparkman & pps oe mo 30’1” L.W.L. In immaculate con- 
dition. New engine and sails. Well equipped for racing or cruising. Sleeps 4 
aft and one in crew. Located Massachusetts. ALDEN No. 5192. 


38’ Alden yaw! built 1937. Sails 1945. Engine 1950. Foe Me Owner abroad. 


_ Universal 


No. 639-A 


POWER 


34’ Matthews, Built 1941—new 100 H.P. ~~ 1951. Electric refrigeration, 
well equipped. Reported fine shape. Located R. 1. ALDEN No. 2322. 


38’ Baltzer sedan, new 1947. Twin Chryslers. hae 6. Chrome fittings. Monel 
and copper tanks. Located Boston. ALDEN No. 3144. 


40’ custom built Sedan cruiser, new 1950. Twin Packards, 150 H. P. Man 
extras. Heavily constructed. 13’ beam, 4’ draft. Sleeps 8. Able and comfortable 
Located near Boston. ALDEN No. 2785. 


48’ Dawn with flying bridge. Twin special Chryslers new (951. Sleeps 7-8 plus 
crew. Rigged for fishing. Can be bought very reasonably. Located Massachusetts. 
ALDEN No. 5526. 












Price very moderate, Located Great Lakes. ALDEN 


80’ steel ocean going ketch. New Diesel 1946. Built in Holland, now in N. Y,. 1950 Burger 53’ T. S. Diesel cruiser. All modern equipment. Sleeps 6 aft plus 
Well equipped. Passed good survey 1949. Priced reasonably. ALDEN No. 4196. 2 in crew. Located Florida. ALDEN No. 2536. 























ANNAPOLIS YACHT SALES, INC. 
100 COMPROMISE STREET 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND TEL. 3321 
WINSLOW SLOOP built 1941. 5’2” draft, mahogany planked, teak decks, 


TA M “, 32’ 
1948 Gray. Very roomy & in excellent shape. On Chesapeake 


INCORPORATED 32’7” ALDEN CUTTER built 1935. 4’2” draft, Everdur fastened, 1947 Redwing. 


An unusually roomy cruising boat in beautiful shape. A buy at $6600. 
34’6” ALDEN YAWL built 1928 by Morse. Old but we believe she is in good 
00. 


shape. Well equipped and just reduced to $49 
250 PARK AVEN UE, NEW YORK t 7 34’ HINCKLEY SOU’WESTER 1947 


. Airfoam mattress, life lines, speedometer 

& other extras. Light sails 1049-50. Boat in excellent condition, 
* 45° RHODES KETCH by Gamage 1936. Teak decks, Everdur fastened, stain- 
ELDORADO 5-6850 less rigging. Built for offshore cruising. Asking $17 .000. 


38’ WHEELER SEDAN cruiser. Comfortable acc. for 6. 1950 Chrysler Royal. 
Elec. toilet & bilge pump, S to 8, light plant. Asking $6500. 

41’ T.S. FLY BRIDGE CHRIS-CRAFT built 1949. 200 hrs. 

Sleeps 8. Many extras. Price attractive. 

T.S. FLY BRIDGE DAWN. Repowered with Twin Chrysler Roydls 1947. 

Two dble. staterooms & crews quarters. Shower, elec refrig., S to 8 

phone, auto pilot, elec. windlass, CO2. All new batteries 1951. Located 

Chesapeake. Asking $16,500. 

77’ TWIN DIESEL YACHT built by N Y Y L & E. Two dble. & two 
single cabins, S to S phone, hot water heating, fine condition, Try $25,000. 


CORWITH CRAMER W. C. McNIEL 


Dunham Shi} yand & Sales bb. Sne. 





on engines, 


Naval Architects Marine Engineers 52’ 


Marine Insurance Brokers 























DISTRIBUTOR 


Chrisx 




















" CRUISERS- ENGINES : ESTABLISHED 1917 

YACHT BROKERS [APPRAISALS LISTINGS CHARTERS CONSIGNMENTS 
REPAIRS - STORAGE tides 435 CITY ISLAND AVENUE, NEW YORK 64, N, Y. 
MARINA Office Phone: City Island 8-1866, Evenings: NEw Rochelle 6-7713 


FOR SALE 


54’ Super Chris-Craft 1952. Special throughout. Triple 44’ Chris-Craft Flybridge. Twin 160 H.P. installed 33’ Chris-Craft Sedan 1949. Twin 95 H.P 
screw twin Hall-Scott Invaders, one 160 H.P. Chris- 1950. Extras. 31’ Chris-Craft Express 1951. Twin 145 H.P. 
Craft. —_ over $84,000. Sacrifice. Available South- < Phe —— etyeridse oi. we 5 Hs 30’ Chris-Craft Express 1950. Twin 145 H.P. 
ern waters. ’ Chris-Cra lybridge 
47’ Chris-Craft Buccaneer 1951. Twin 160 H.P. Extras. | 40’ Chris-Craft Flybridge. Twin 145 H.P. thistalled 1980. pec 1952 MODEL CHRIS-CRAFTS AVAILABLE 


s 


47’ Consolidated, New Packard Motor. Fully equipped. Extras ’ Catalina Sun Lounge. Triple 145 H.P. 

46’ Chris-Craft Flybridge 1950. Twin 160 H.P. Excellent 35’ Elco 1948 Sedan. Twin Chryslers, Extras. a Flybridge Double Cabin, Twin 145 H.P. 
condition 34’ Chris-Craft Commander. Twin 145 H.P. Ship to 42’ Commander. Twin 160 H.P. 

45’ Dawn Bridgedeck. Twin Diesels. Bargain. shore, excellent condition. 34’ Commander. Twin 145 H.P. 


Chris-Craft Kits, Engines, Parts in Stock. Immediate Delivery 


CHRIS-CRAFT 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS — ENGINES — CRUISERS Branch Showroom: 50 Boston Post Road, hcnehenanie N. Y. 
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1410 20th st. 
YACHT BROKERAGE 


miami 


31’ 1951 TWIN SCREW CHRIS-CRAFT EX- 
PRESS. Radiotelephone, Navy top, other ex- 
tras. Speed 32 MPH and in top condition. Try 
$10,000. 

34’ 1951 CHRIS-CRAFT DCFB. Monel tanks, 
many extras. Nice condition. $13,000. 

34’ 1950 CHRIS-CRAFT COMMANDER. Twin 
145’s. Monel tanks. Just refinished. Try 
$13,000. 

35’ 1947 TWIN SCREW ELCO. New engines 
1950. Unusually clean condition. $11,000. 
40’ 1948 CHRIS-CRAFT DCEB. Twin 130’s 
with less than 500 hrs. Refinished fall 1951. 
$11,000. 

40’ 1947 ELCO SEDAN. Twin Royals, 8’ 
dinghy, radiotelephone, outfitted for fishing 
and in very good condition. $16,000. 

40’ 1949 MATTHEWS SEDAN. Twin 150 h.p. 
Packards, shower, dinghy, Lux, radiotele- 
phone, Onan generator, many extras. Try 
$16,500. 

45’ 1946 HUBERT JOHNSON SPORTFISH- 
ERMAN. Flying bridge. twin 1949 Kermath 
225’s, radiotelephone, RDF, other extras. Top 
condition and modern. $35,000. 

46’ 1948 CHRIS-CRAFT DCFB. 1949 Model 
with radiotelephone, RDF, 32 v. Onan, show- 
er, many extras, fully found and in top yacht 
condition. Try $18,500. 


Fiche cA h 


beach 






e phone 58 2544 
YACHT MANAGEMENT 


47’ 1947 ELCO. Flying bridge. Dual controls, 
electric refrigeration, deep freeze, 32V. Onan 
and 1948 155 h.p. Kermaths. Clean. Make 
offer. 

50’ 1947 TWIN DIESEL BURGER. G.M. 165’s 
rebuilt 1951. One double and one single. Nice 
condition and well equipped. Reasonable. 





FT. LAUDERDALE OFFICE 


RICHARD H. BERTRAM & CO. 
BAHIA MAR PHONE 2-3311 
LINTON RIGG, vice pres. 











CLEARING & ENTERING 


When going foreign, let us 
handle your clearance. This 
service available for a moderate 
fee, will save you time and 
headaches. 














52’ 1950 CHRIS-CRAFT CONQUEROR. Twin 
160’s. Unusually well equipped and in nice 
condition. Offered at considerable saving. 

53’ 1950 TWIN DIESEL BURGER. Flush 
deck. Two doubles, outfitted with best equip- 
ment possible. Top condition. 

55’ 1949 TWIN DIESEL CUSTOM CRUISER. 
Designed by Hendel and Custom built by 
Camden Shipbuilding. One double, two singles, 
well equipped and attractive. 

57’ 1938 TWIN DIESEL GREBE. Flying 
bridge, 1948 G.M.’s, unusually well equipped. 
62’ HUBERT JOHNSON CRUISER. Flying 
bridge, twin 1949 G.M. Diesels, one double, 
two singles, able and well equipped for blue 
water cruising or fishing. 

63’ CRASH BOAT CONVERSION. 1947 
G.M.’s 165 h.p., two doubles, attractive and 
clean. Try offer $15,000. Several other 63’ ACB 
Conversions available. 






YACHTING 


MN 


YACHT INSURANCE 


65’ FLUSH DECK GREBE. Twin G.M. Die- 
sels, three doubles, well equipped and offered 
well under replacement cost. 

71° TRUMPY HOUSEBOAT. 1951 Diesels, 
two doubles, one single. Completely recondi- 
tioned 1951. Like new. 

104’ TWIN DIESEL YACHT. Excellent ¢on- 
version, fast and able. Two doubles, two 
singles and best in equipment. 

118’ DEFOE CRUISEMASTER. A practical 
solution to extended cruising in the Caribbean. 


AUXILIARIES ; 


ea. 
47’ 1948 ALDEN KETCH. Unusually well 
built and able cruising ketch in excellent con- 
dition. Accommodations for six in owner's 
party. Very reasonable. 
58’ MOTOR SAILER KETCH. Designed by 
William Hand for personal use. Attractive. 
61’ ALDEN POST WAR YAWL. Well main- 
tained and completely equipped. 
63’ HAND MOTOR SAILER. Ketch rig. Com- 
pletely reconditioned and refinished 1949-50. 
Very attractive. 
71’ SPARKMAN & STEPHENS YAWL. One 
of the finest. In top yacht condition in com- 
mission in Florida. 





CHARTERS 
Cruisers, auxiliaries and house- 
boats available for charter in 
Florida and the West Indies. 
































CHESAPEAKE BAY LISTINGS 


34’ 1948 Richardson, 2 Packards, RCA tel., sleeps six 
34’ 1949 Chris-Craft Express, little use, many extras 
35’ 1947 Elco, shower, elec. refrig., tel., canopy 

40’ 1947 Matthews, Plan ay a Kermaths, shower, tel. 


IN ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


ADOLPH E. 


YACHT BROKER 
SLIPS 1 AND 2, VINOY YACHT BASIN, TEL. 7-7974 


MOEBS 


46’ 1947 Flybridge Wheeler, Chrysler repowered, 1951. 31’ 1951 model CHRIS-CRAFT EXPRESS. Twin 145’s, 60 hrs. use. RCA S/S, 


55’ Alden ketch, doghouse, new engine, unusual accommoda- 


tions 


<3 net — Diesel Cruiser, GM 6-71 engines, 1948 
47 Trumpy Houseboat, GM Diesels, new furnishings ; 

75’ N.Y.Y.L. & Eng. Co. Diesel Yacht, sacrifice price 40" with extras. including 

We offer many other listings in power and sail. We suggest that 


give us your requirements and inspect by appointment thru this of ice 
select listings owned and operated in the Chesapeake Bay area. 43 


Listings Wanted 
ROBERT G. WILSON, Jr. 


W. R. CHANCE & ASSOCIATES, Naval Architects 34 
Washington 6, D. C. 


728 17th Street N. W. ‘Tel: STerling 6816 


spare wheels, 
at 








with extras aes RCA 50-watt S/S, RDF, S-5! 
indicator, CO2 system, Onan, Penn Yan “dinghy. Beautifully built & kept 
in show’ boat condition. 
owner will sacrifice for immediate sale. Quick action advised. 

1935 ELDREDGE-McINNIS Offshore pee oye Twin Chrysler 
Royals. Sleeps 7, 2 toilets, shower, 25-watt S/S, C02 
sure water, aux. gen. dinghy. Clean & comfortable. Asking $98 

25’ WINSLOW AUX. CUTTER. Keel & centerboard. A beauty. has $2900. 
Yach? Broker 33’ FURNANS MARCONI KETCH built by Quincy Adams 1938. Lathrop 45 
HP. Sleeps 4 on airfoam dinghy, many sails. Good racer. 
1946 ATKIN DOUBLE-ENDED pti gg Gray 40 HP. Sleeps 4. Stainless 
rigging, complete sail inventory, 7,300 tbs. 
record. Finest construction. Rigid survey invited. $8150 firm. 


Navy top, folding seats, etc. Can’t be told from new. Offered 
$11,000 as owner has taken delivery on larger boat. 

36’ 1937 WHEELER SEDAN. Twin 1947 Chrysler Crowns. Cruises 15 mph. CO2 

system, fume indicator, aux. generator, fishin 

fortable accommodations for four. Able and a’ 


chairs, spare wheels. Com- 
active. 100. 

MODEL. Twin 1949 160’s. Loaded 
Hallicrafters, fume 


1940 SHOW 
Must see to appreciate. Offered at $11,000 as 


system, Ae & C pres- 


Asking $7500. 


lead. Good racing & cruising 




















































FOXCRAFT DISTINCTIVE STOCK BOATS 
MARINE INSURANCE AND SURVEY 


POWER 

85’ Twin Diesel Burger Yacht. 84°5”x83’x15’2"x5’2”. 
Bt. 1930 to custom standards. 

crew 4. Diesel aux. gen., 
Monel galley, phone, RDF, ei. 
1950 and first-class thruout. 
T.S. Diesel Elco Custom Yacht. 
Diesels, 1948. Owner accom. 6, crew 3. 
w.c.s, gas range, el, refrig. 
improvements. Exc. condition & fully found. 


60 


53’ Burger Twin Diesel Steel Yacht. 53’x50’8"x14'6"x4’. 


200s. —— for 6, crew 2, 


Diesel aux. gen., 
oil heat, gas & el. refrig. 


Plan A, sleeping 6. Pressure H&C water, C02, 


hours, on fresh water. Exceptionally well- maintained. 40 
36’ Eleo T.S. Sport Fisherman. 35’6’x32’6”x11'3”x2’9”. * 
Speed 25. Sleeps 6. 
galley, Fluid Heat, pressure water, phone, auto pilot, outriggers & fishing 
chairs. Elco custom flying bridge. One of the finest sport fisherman available 33 


with hydraulic controls, new 1951. 


in her size. 


Design by Cox & Stevens. 165’ 
1950 GM 225 Diesels. Owner Accom. 
CO2, forced oil heat, gas range & el. 
windlass & launch, Entirely reconditioned 


60’x56'6"x14'9"x4’6”. Bt. 


ROBERT STANTON FOX Naval Architect and Marine Engineer 


YACHT BROKERAGE 


for 7, 
refrig. in 


56 


1930. GM 200 by Salisbury, 


Three-Masted Ctbd. Schooner. 
& converted for cruise service. Accom. for 42 guests, 8 crew. Push-boat pro- 
pulsion, 2 aux. gen., gas range & el. refrig. Offered with full equipment & 
going charter business. 

Aux. Marconi Schooner. 55’10’x39'6”x12’9’x7’6”. 


Duxbury, Massachusetts 
Telephone Duxbury 316W 


SAIL 


165’x138’x25’x6’6” (11’). Reconditioned 1945 


Designed by Bowes & bt. 


1933. Teak decks. Gray 100 new 1950. Accom. for 6, crew 2. 








1948 aux. gen., Lux, Fluid Heat, el. 
& phone. Over $10,000 spent in past year on 


in Monel galley, Fisher phone & RDF auto pilot, 
depth indicator. el. windlass & countless extras. A beautifully-appointed yacht. 
40’ Matthews T. S. Sedan. 39'11x38’11"x11'8"x3’2”. 


New aux. gen. & batteries; fireplace & 50W phone. Stainless wire, Merriman 
winches & ext. inventory of new cruising & racing sails. A beautifully main- 
~ tat a, “— exc. go ee 
’ Shoal-dra ux. arconi Ketch. 47’11’x36’x14’x4’6”. oo by Alberg 
eget gg & bt. by Scott, 1950. Gray 42. Owner accom. for 6, crew Lux, gas cooking, 
fireplace, phone, dinghy lifelines & Merriman hardware. 7 handsome modern 
ketch in better than new-boat condition 
45’ Aux. Cruising Ketch. 44’ 67x36'x10°6"X7'3”, Design by Sweisguth & bt. 
Minneford. Universal 50. Accom. for 5. 1946 sails & comee new 1948. 
Excellent construction & one-owner maintenance. Splendid sea boat & fast. 
Diesel Cruising Ketch. 40’2”x36’10’x!1'8’x6’7”. Designed by Hand & bt. 
by Minneford. 1949 GM 55 Diesel. Sleeps 5. This well-built yacht was ext. 
reconditioned 1949 & ey equipped for trans-Atlantic passage. In 
commission, fully found, St. Tropez, France. 
Alden Aux. Sloop. 33’x23’x8’8"x5’6”. Bt. by Gamage, 1. Gray 25. Sleeps 
4. Stainless lifelines & loging. English sails. Fully f 


pressure H&C 


Bt. 1949. Chrysler {4Is. 
110V system. Used only 350 


1948. Chrysler 125s 
. Aux, gen., stainless 


32’ S.S. Custom Sport Fisherman. 32’x9’6"x2'6”. Bt. by Crowell, 1949. Palmer 32’ Aux. Marconi Yawl "6"x9'4"x5'4” 
120. Speed 18. Sleeps 3. Fishing Pulpit. Substantial but plain. Kennedy, 1931, Gray 25. ¢ pt got at Designed. ‘by, Adams & bt. 
28’ S.S. Sedan Cruiser. 28’x9’10"x3’. by ne Ta 1938. Chrysler 92, 1948. 30’ Hanna Tahiti Aux. Ketch. 30’x27’x10’x4’3”. Bt. by Backstrom, 1950. Osce- 


Sleeps 6. A plain but comfortable Temity model. 





Ford 28. Sleeps 3-4. A husky, & comfortable doubie- ender for offshore work. 

















FEBRUARY, 














































NOROTON, CONN. 


sails by Hathaway, Reiser & 13,000 lb 
Raymond 1947-48-49. New stain- pine decks. Hollow spars, roller 
less rigging 1949. Hollow spar reefing, 14 sails, bronze wind- 
new 1949. 5 winches including 
main halyard reel winch. Well lines and _ stanchions, copper 
ventilated, Lucite hatch, 1950 tinned tanks, chromed hardware, 
sailing pram, large awning, late 
1948 30 hp. Lathrop motor—1950 with 2:1 reduction gear. Large 
stove—stainless sink—enclosed inventory. Many extras. Accom- 
washroom. Berths wide and 
comfortable. Exceptionally stiff. aft. Well maintained and very 
Asking $8,500. Located Connec- attractive at $15,000. For further 
ticut. FREDERICK GADE, NORO- particulars consult FREDERICK 
TON, CONN. 


FOR SALE—No. 12851: HINCKLEY SOU’WESTER AUX. SLOOP, built 
Cruises 4. Good condition. Desirable fea- 





1947; 34°2°'x24'5’’x9’2"’x4'9"". 


tors, radio new 1950, 2 generators, Monel stove and sink, built-in 
stainless garbage container, halyards and stainless double life lines, 
Airfoam mattresses, Pram, speedometer, 2 compasses. Enclosed toilet 
and washbasin. Teak cabin sole, rugs, bookcase, built-in table 
and many extras. Consult FREDERICK GADE, NOROTON, CONN. 


FOR SALE—No. 102751: RUGGED HAND DESIGNED MOTOR SAILER, 
EXPENSIVELY BUILT, SEAWORTHY AND 
COMFORTABLE. 36’x33'10'’x4’6’". Built by Hodgdon Bros. 1936. Ma- 
hogany planked, bronze fastened, t 
with 2 berths, and double stateroom forward. Enclosed washroom. 
Galley aft. 4 hole Shipmate coal range, 150 lb. ice chest, 100 gals. 
water. Hall-Scott motor. Fully found, very complete. Asking price 
$13,500. Located New Bedford, Mass. Consult FREDERICK GADE, 
Exclusive Agent, NOROTON, CONN. BROKERS PROTECTED. 


WELL CONSTRUCTED, 


teak decks. Large main cabin 


FREDERICK GADE 


YACHT BROKER 


SLOOP: 50°4’x36’x11'8"’x7'3"". De- 


9'2"x 5‘. Built by Graves at signed by Frank Paine. Built by 
Marblehead 1934. Sleeps 4. All Geo. Lawley & Son 1936. Mahog- 


any planked, Everdur fastened, 
. lead on keel, white 


lass, Kenyon log, spreader lights, 
radio telephone, stainless life 


Airfoam cockpit cushions, remov- 
able cockpit shelter, 42 hp. Gray 


modates 6 owner’s party, 2 in 


crew forward. Double stateroom 


GADE, NOROTON, CONN. 


QUALITY LISTINGS AND INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


TEL: DARIEN 5-1225 


FOR SALE—No. 81950: ROOMY, FOR pga 12651 (pictured). 
AUX. ARCONI 


COMFORTABLE, AUX. KEEL HANDSOM 
CRUISING CUTTER 31'6x25'x EEL RACING AND CRUISING 





FOR SALE—No. 91951: CHESAPEAKE KETCH DESIGNED BY ALDEN. 
BUILT 1941, Skipjack chine, bronze fastened, clipper bow. 40'x36’x 
tures include teak decks, screened ports and hatches, bronze ventila- 12'9"’x5’. 1950 Gray 4 cyl. 50 hp. motor 21:1 reduction gear gives 
max. speed 9 miles. 100 gals. water, 100 gals. gas. 3 storage bat- 
teries, 6'3’° headroom, accommodates 5. Cabin screened. Stainless 
steel ‘‘Port Hole Pete” coal stove. Heavily constructed, well main- 
tained, wide decks, stiff, roomy and very livable. Asking $8,500. 
Located Connecticut. Consult FREDERICK GADE, NOROTON, CONN. 


FOR SALE—No. 102351: RHODES DESIGNED AUX. EASTERN INTER- 
CLUB SLOOP 35’x23’x7’2’’xS’. Fast, handsome, well designed quality 
boat to high specifications and in A-1 condition. Mahogany planked, 
bronze fastened, lead keel. Hollow spar, stainless rigging, sails by 
Ratsey. Small water cooled Kermath installed 1949. Deep cockpit, 
cabin with 2 berths, Airfoam mattresses, and toilet and stove. Ask- 
ing price $6,500. Consult FREDERICK GADE, NOROTON, CONN. 


FREDERICK GADE, NOROTON, CONN. 























MYSTIC 


three hours. 


FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC. 


47’ Flush Deck Double Cabin Deck House 
Finish Cruiser. 2 


Twin Screw Post built Painted 
Mystic medel Lathrops, sleeps 8, spherical compass, radio 


44’ Elco Cruiser built 1941. Interior completely redesigned, 2 Chrysler Royals 
new 1948. Boat has been kept in excellent condition, a good boat at a 


reasonable price. 
46’ Deck House Cruiser. Rebuilt Navy Hull. Very roomy, comfortable boat in 50’ SCHOONER, 


excellent boat priced low. 


1948. 
26’ STEELCRAFT HOLIDAY CRUISER, 1948 model, used only one season. 32’x25x9'2”"x5’ CUTTER. Grenes built 1935, 30 Lathrop ’48, sbecne 6 
31° CUTTER Marconi-Seven Seas Class, 1931, Universal ’46, $4100 


’ 
31’ Sedan Post Designed and built Cruiser, heavy oak frame, a real ‘‘Seagoin”’ hs Stor Seven Seas Class, 18 Palmer '5 1, Nylon, Balls. 


boat, like new but slightly used as demonstrator, running time approximately 30 SQ. METER—6 METER—R C 
27’ SAYBROOK SAILERETTE—LUDERS 16—STARS—210 CLA 
22’ STONEHORSE JR—22’ CROSBY CAT—RHODES DATER—THISTLE 


POWER 


Powered by 6 cylinder Packard. 


31’ Post ‘“‘Seagoin’’ Sport Cruiser same as above except has Flying Bridge 
with canvas top and large open cockpit. 


25’ Cruiser of our well known Block Island ‘‘Seagoin’’ type, with windshield 150’ to 60’ EXCURSION BOATS, some steel, diesel ogg 


136’x24’ YACHT, ae 00 GM Ba 8 Staterooms, ready 
120’x110’x25’ M.V. STEEL H ULL PA 


and standing top. Excellent condition. 


185’ Sp x25’x6’6” CB SCHOONER 























39’x32’x12’x3’9” CB YAWL ’28, 25 














Est. 1946 


$3850 





Boats 


1 Lewis St.. HARTFORD 3, CONN. Phone 2-6942 50’ cu RIS-CRAFT 1952, Fly’g Bridge, 2-160’s shower; barely used. 
50’ ELCO i, Fly’g Bridge, modernized, 2-115 Chryslers, *48. FLA 


Snes j ‘ 50° MATT EWS 1938, 2-165 GM 
Member—Yacht Architects & Brokers Ass‘n, Inc. 30° to 47" PARTY FISHING BOATS with GM diesels 1948, 


47’ MATTHEWS 1937, 2-155 Kermaths ’46, sleeps 6 & 2. 
27' 1946 Chris-Craft sedan cruiser with 1949 Chrysler Crown, Fe Eee Deke Cabin. sonal ancl prides 1926. Rebuilt Hogine. 


well known boat. 


Fairfield Associate: WILLIAM H. GREF, Fairfield 9-2262. 


110° FAIRMILE—finest cravension 


75’ GREBE, 2-GM Diesels, 1947, 


N 1947, 
50’x14’x3’6” STE EL HULL °49, 2- 


35’ CHRIS-CRAFT DBLE Cabin 





ROGER M. ROWE 
: 5-7581 CONN. Yaeht Broker 


SAIL 
CRUISE SHIP, heavy construction. 


direction finder, rubber mattresses, 32 volt system and large shower. Ideal Zines KETCH pe Hull se een ggan Rss gprcten cen Sy well kept. 
boat for Florida. Priced low for such a well equipped boat. 76’x19’x10’ SCHOONER Alden 1932, 165 Diesel, ready for world cruise. 


GO x44"x1 6x5" KETCH, C.B. Marconi, Gielow design, 115 Chrysler, shower. 
"x8" SCHOONER 19 40, GM Diesel, new sails, a 10 & 4. 

HOONER, Alden- Poe ye og *30 57 Gray, fully foun 

50’x14’x9’ “2 yeaa: 80-Lathrop, HD Diesel, fied for sword fishing. 

Gat rebuilt °49, 45 Red Wing 


N 
I é x 50’ SLOOP Paine- a "36, 42 Gray °47, eocemimedanes 6 & 2, well found. 
Oe eve eee ee See seen 47’ 10 METER Waterline YAWL 1947, ail teak, 50 Universal 1951. 
45’ Post designed and built Deck House Heavy Weather Cruiser, motor sailer pr Ba fib x7’ KETCH 1933, Minneford, 50 Universal, sleeps 5. 
type hull, swordfish pulpit, fish chairs, phone set, Fluid Heat, many extras, 44° CUTTER, Sparkman-Stephens '39, 6 Chris-Craft 1951. 


40’ SCHO ONER, Aifen Fg Bae HP Lathrop, sleeps 6. 


Gray, 


‘obtuse in carane a INTERCLUB 


SSENGER & FREIGHT suitable TUG. 


114° YF CARGO FREIGHTER” 45, 300 Hercules Diesel, 300 ton cargo. 
112’x26’ STEEL HULL ’33 MV Cargo Carrier, Pes gross; 124 net tonnage. 
112’x2i’x6’ ae HULL Twin Diesel Yacht, Able, crew maintained. 


Yacht, teak decks, 2 Dble, 4 Sgle Cabins. 
RCRAFT RESCUES. 


110’ SUBCHASERS—112 FAIRMILES—85’ & 63’ Al 
84’ eee ER ’30, 2-225 GM Diesels "50 accommodate 7 & 5; refurbished. 


6 guest, 2 showers. Very reasonable. 


a 56’ ELCO Tor 2-225 GM Diesels 48, 2 dble, 2 sgle staterooms, bath. 
and Aircraft 33° BURGE i sels, GM. 


200 GM Diesels, ctf. 30 passengers. 


Diesels, will trade for larger boat. FLA 


ELCO SEDAN, 1940, 2-115 ere pr Shower. 
ie SUR Start S& Sumeet ats, oun cna 
’ . P s - - allenger. 2- Dp engines. 
27' 1946 Elco with 1951 Chysler Crown Special, $5500. 40’ TWIN GM DIESELS, Fly’e Bridge, LUDERS 47; shower. FLA. 
’ ; r . 39’ BALTZER JONESPORT *39, Fly’g Bridge 2-141 Chryslers, *51; sleeps 6. 
30’ 1949 Sport fisherman, Packard engine, believe $5000. 38’ ACF 1934, Commuter Fisherman Fly’g Bridge, 2-141 Chrysiers *48. 


*42, 2-95’s, 2 toilets, 3 cabins. 


36’ Cruising marconi keel ketch, 36’ x 32’ x 10’ 8” x 4’ 8”, 35; ELCO 1948, 2-115 Chrvsiers used ‘little. 
33’ BALTZER 948 SEDA 2-95 Chryslers, eae: 6; Ta epg rg —_ 
32’x9’6”"x2’6” SPORT FISHE ERMAN 


49, 120 Palmer, Pulpit; 18 m 


‘ ili : P —26' ELCRAFT "1949, Holida: 100 Packard. 
4] Herreshoff auxiliary gaff sloop, completely equipped, 32" red eet ees. 100 hp Wothke ules 4. 5600. titan 
low price. 32’ HUBERT JOHNSON, 1938, Fly’ Bridge 2-115 Chryslers * 47. 
Bl SUses amar enen One aE ed uote, Tis toe 
° ice K ‘uiser, ckar: 
We would appreciate a listing of YOUR boat. 38’ RICHARDSON Day Cruiser 1938, twin 52 Grays. $37 


26’ CHRIS-CRAFT EXPRESS 1950, 2-95s—22 C-C Sportsinan “47 115 HP. 
DARIEN, CONNECTICUT 


Tel. Darien 5-0990 
































YACHTING 












700 Rushmore Avenue 
1156 Sail & Power Boats Listed 


20’ 
21’ 


23’ 
24’ 
26’ 
27’ 
28’ 
29’ 
30’ 
28’ 
30’ 
35’ 





Herreshoff Sloop, 
sleeps 6, $7500. 


30’ 
; : 31’ 


32’ 
36 


37’ 
40’ 


> 


0 
x 





33’ Chris-Craft 1948, 
2 Chryslers, $8500. 


26’ 
28’ 


33 
28’ 


DEALER — BB Fiberglas & 
Cape Cod Fiberglas sail & 35° 
outboard boats,  Thistles, = 
Ravens, Twin Wing sail boats, 

Evinrude Outboard Motors. 30 


38’ 
40’ 


Open 7 DAYS a week 





McMICHAEL YACHT BROKERAGE CO. 


MAMARONECK, N. Y. 


AUX CRUISING SAILERS 
Warner marconi sloop sails ‘5! 3 
bunks $2250 aes 
Eagle sloop for 2 motor & sails 5! 
$2500. 


Stout Fella sloop 2 bunks $1800. 
Joe! Johnson sloop ’50 Ratsey sails 


sloop ‘4 bunks motor ’50 $2950. 
Nevins sloop 2 bunks dink $1000. 
Friendship sloop ’39 motor ’50 ask- 
ing $3500. 

Rhodes Visitor sloop for 4 sails ’50 
$6500. 

Scheel des. Holiday sloop used 2 
seasons $7500. 

Cabin ketch '46 motor ’50 $3500. 
Tahiti ketch ’50 sleeps 4 $6990. 
ay sleeps 4 headroom sails 


marconi yaw! shallow draft Gray mo- 
tor $5750 
Sea Bird yawl Universal °48 $2750. 
Lawley mahogany sloop for 3 power 
"47 $1250. 


sloop °48 Gray ’51, head stove dink 
$3990. 


Herreshoff sloop sleeps 3, 25 HP 
$2250. 


cutter 2 cabins Gray 22 HP $4400. 
— sloop sleeps 6 motor ’5! 
* CABIN CRUISERS 
a 49 sleeps 2, head sink stove 
350. 
SEA BEAVER cruiser '50 Chrysler 


95 HP $2750. 
Chris-Craft semi-enclosed sleeps 2 


Wheeler cruiser sleeps 4 Chrysler 
"51 


0. 
Steelcraft sleeps 2 radio phone $1450. 
c—- Sea Skiff 47 Twin Screw 


5 
#3." Owens Sedan ’48 phone dinghy 


$6500. 

Chris-Craft enclosed Sedan $4200. 
T.S. ELCO °47 sleeps 6 shower. S.S. 
galley phone, dink, hot water $15. 0 
Wheeler cruiser sleeps 8, T.S. 


420 

Price, Sea Skiff sleeps 4 Packard ’51 
50 

Matthews cruiser $510 


A.C.F. 3 cabins fly. Lidge motor ’51 
$8995. 


45’ 
46’ 
50’ 
53’ 


17° 
28’ 
24’ 
50’ 
39’ 
49 


29° 
31’ 


Burger 3 cabins deckhouse motor °47 
$11,000. 


Matthews sleeps 10 phone wiring mo- 
tor ’50 make offer. 

Dawn 2 Diesels deckhouse fly. bridge 
$15,500. 

Burger 1950 Twin Diesels 5 cabins 
radio pilot, phone, intercom, depth- 
ometer automatic pilot, electric wind- 
lass hot water, Waring blender asking 
$72,000. 


RACING CLASS i 
Thistle sloop 1949 $10 
“S$” sloop cabin 3 ty ‘sails $1990. 
oone sloop ’50 complete racing sails 


Lawley “‘Q” boat eas asked. 32’ 
6 metre sloop $350 

30 Sq. metre - ng Sleeps 2, stove, 
roller reefing $3500. 

8 — Sloop sleeps 6, cruising gear 


Luders 25 sloop motor 1950 $3500. 
Sound Interclub sails 48 & ’50 $1900. 
—— Sloop 2 suits 2 spinnakers 


@ offer. 
* Lightning sloop 2 suits spinnaker 
$750. asked. 


Star al ‘Perknen Ratsey sails $395. 


210 class Graves sloop °’47, 


16’ 


2 suits & 
Ratsey y= $695. 


trailer make offer. 
Comet sloop ’5i 


Dyer D Frostbite dinghy ’50 $395 
Snipe 1947 Fleet Champion $550. 


CABIN SLOOPS & ig SAILERS 


22’ 
23’ 
20’ 
a7" 
21’ 
28’ 
30’ 
15’ 
17’ 
22’ 
18’ 
13’ 


16’ 


keel cuddy sloop $95 

Cape Cod shelter eabin sloop $885. 
cabin sloop 1949 $90 

Nevins cabin sloop o bunks $595. 
Graves cabin sloop head icebox $1400. 
Lawley cabin sloop $2500. 

Swedish sloop 2 bunks head $1990. 
Cape Cod sloop ’47 $450. 

N.0.D. sloop Ulmer sails $200. 
Pennant shelter cabin sloop $950. 
Rhodes Cape Cod sloop ’48 $650. 
Palmer Scoot Wood Pussy boat $275. 


INBOARD Runabouts & Skiffs 
ll boat 25 HP used 2 seasons 


Gibbs skiff ’47 canopy $495. 


15’ 
16’ 
16’ 
19’ 
20’ 


planked skiff '50 8 HP $375. 

speed boat Gray 112 HP $995. 
Chris-Craft convertible top $900. 
Johnston speed boat 100 HP $1150. 
skiff ’48 Gray motor $950. 











Tel. Mamaroneck 9-4952 


We Specialize in Racing Boats 
























































110 Class Sloop, good record, 
2 suits & parachute, $435 


Rhodes Dater, aux. Sloop 
1946, $2185. 





If you want fo sell your 
boat NOW list it with 
McMichael Yacht 
Brokerage Co. 




































Tel. Capitol 7-2071 


Weekender sloop 35’x27’x9’5”x5’6”. 


jib. Fiberglas dinghy (950. Good Inventory. 
Boston. No. 1-27-1. 
Auxiliary Yaw! 36'8"x28’3"x10'6"x6'1”. 


Diesel 1951. 
with carved figurehead. Located near Boston 
Auxiliary Ketch 57'6’x49’6"x13’ 1"x6’6”. 
by Britt Bros. 


ciated. Located near Boston. No. 2-50-C. 
Burger Steel Power Cruiser 50’x14’x3’9”. 
Diesel engines. 
eration. Accommodations for 6 and 2 crew. 


WANTED*** GOOD LISTINGS*** 






ALBERG & 
BRENGLE 





Designed by Sparkman & 
built by Lawley 1938. Sleeps 4. Complete Galley. Gray Seascout engine in 


Designed by Crocker and built by 
Simms (937. Highest grade construction. Sleeps 4. Complete galley. Kermath 
A very attractive cruising boat with great character. Clipper bow 


Designed by L. F. Herreshoff and built 
1934. Finest construction. Accommodations for 7 and 
Large galley with gas stove. Gray Lugger 6 cyl. engine 1947. Large sail inven- 
tory mostly Ratsey. A beautiful yacht and one that must be seen to be appre- 


Built 
Diesel generator. Complete galley with gas stove, elec. refrig- 
A very compleie yacht with many 


extras. Now in commission in Florida. No. 4-50-G. 





@ Naval Architects 
@ Yacht Brokers 
@ Marine Insurance 
131 STATE ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Marblehead 3512-J 





Stephens one 
00 
condition. 2 sets working sails 1938 and 1948. Spinnaker 2 genoas, reaching 


Asking $11,000. Located near 


No. 2-28-G. 


2 crew. 


1947. Twin General Motors 


SAIL AND POWER! 








Sleeps 8 in stateroom, cabin and forecastle. Large galley with fire- 
place in cabin. 100 h.p. Gray, new 1950; 900 watt generator, new 
32 volt batteries, new 1951. Present location Florida. Brokers 


1951; 
protected. 


G. A. BASS e 


Birmingham, Michigan 


SCHOONER 
“BEN BOW" 


56x40x13x8 


Exceptional opportunity to obtain 
a fine schooner, beautifully main- 
tained, with excellent windward 
ability and very fast running. 
Good .racing record includes sec- 
ond place Class A St. Petersburg- 
Havana Race 1951. Won First 
Schooner in 8 of 9 recent distance 
races. Hollow spars, teak decks, 
lead ballast. 17 pieces of canvas in 
new or excellent condition, mostly 
1950-51. Merriman blocks and 
winches. Permanent _ backstay. 
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1. BOAT SALES: 


have buyers for 


2 immediate delivery. 


. BOAT SHOW: 
S the largest display of Chris- Craft and 
anywhere in the country, Sailboats, utilities, 
accessories, special exhibits. 


March 1(5-Apri 


SERVICES for the yachtsman offered by 
one of America's foremost boat dealers 
Year ‘round, countrywide brokerage service. 


cated, Listings solicited, New boats of leading manufacturers carried in stock 


Show, an exhibit unique in the industry, includ- 


We 
all types and sizes, wherever lo- 


{ 15, New Jersey’s Annual Boat 


Richardson Cruisers to be seen 
outboards; Lyman skiffs, motors, 













3. USED- BOAT DOCK: -October. One of the most active sales 

° o ers in the East, the marine counter- 
part of the used-car lot. A wide selection of boats afloat, ready to go; maximum 
convenience for buyer and seller alike. The surest way that we know of to sell 


a boat located in the East. 

4. BOATING FACILITIES: Unsurpassed conveniences for our 
boat customers; dockage in clean, 

cool, residential surroundings in the heart of New Jersey's fastest-growing yacht- 

ing center, Sheltered boat slips with full-length walkways; no currents, only 6- 

inch tide; ocean and bay, rivers, creeks and coves; bathing and picnic beaches. 

Live ee, modern highways; less than 2 hrs. from New York and 

adelphia. 


DALE 4c. em 


A friendly, reliable place to buy your boat. 25th Anniversary season. 














ALBERG & BRENGLE 
Boston 

JOHN G. ALDEN 
Boston and New York 


ROGER L. BIGELOW 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


BREVON YACHT AGENCY 
Bay Shore, N. Y. 


S. S. CROCKER, JR. 


Boston 
ERDMAN AGENCY 
Hartford, Connecticut 


A national Association of experienced designers and brokers, whose members are 
devoted to cooperation with and service to 


THE YACHT ARCHITECTS AND 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, 


Founded in 1920, Incorporated In 1930 


—MEMBERS— 
nengy C. GREBE & CO.WILLIAM R. vets 


ola 


Boston ! SPARKMAN&STEPHENS, 
V. B. CROCKETT a ING 
Camden, Maine MASTERSON & New York 
EAMES & MENEELY New York” sates TAMS, INC 
ew Yor $3 
New York New York 


ROBERT HEARD HALE 


New York and Miami 
VIVYAN HALL 


C. RAYMOND HUNT 
Marblehead, Massachusetts 


JOHN W. MAGILL 


AAGE NIELSEN 
ELDREDGE-MCcINNIS, Inc. tie 


PERRY-COX & STEVENS, 
Miami and New York 


INC. 


Halesite, L. 1., N 
GORDON RAYMOND 


New Yor 

M. ROSENBLATT & SON 
New Yo ie 

ROGER M. ROWE 


Darien, Connecticut 
WILLIAM F.SLAYMAKER 
Hartford, Connecticut 


winruser L. WARNER 
Middletown, Connecticut 
YACHT SALES & 
SERVICE, INC. 
Philadelphia 





the yachtsman and his problems. 


















FEBRUARY, 1952 


rL BC, [ a 2 
CHARLES YW. BEIVEN G& CO. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS MARINE INSURANCE 


Pershing Square Building, 271 North Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Telephone: NEw Rochelle 2-2066 Sait 


EVENINGS, SUNDAYS, HOLIDAYS—TEL. PELHAM 8-0687 
Florida Office: 401 Southwest Third Avenue, Miami, Fla. 


ON DISPLAY 1952 OU "4 v» 


SELECTED USED BOATS 


32’ 1950 Matthews single cabin, sleeps 4, single’ 
screw. 





Miami 3-4641 


CRUISERS 
MILTON POINT SHIPYARD 
RYE, N. Y. 

































34’ 1950 Chris-Craft twin screw Commander, sleeps 


6 


#3428—For Sale—34’ 1951 Owens deluxe sedan 35’ 1948 Elco sedan, twin Chryslers, sleeps 6. 





powered by twin 100 HP Flagship engines. Sleeps : = —% 
4, large galley. Monel Tanks, Monel Shafts. A new 36’ 1949 Chris-Craft sedan, twin Chryslers, sleeps 6. #5005—For Sale—50’ 1951 twin screw Chris-Craft 


boat for a new boat buyer. Offered at used boat phe op ww Aagg- og sun re shower, radio phone, 
, a Ree ea ea lecks, bottled gas cooking, accommodations for 
price. 40 1951 Matthews sedan, Plan A, twin Chryslers, 8, powered by twin CC 160’s, Loaded with equip- 


sleeps 6. ; a an ideal boat for Florida at a substantial 
oat saving. 
41’ 1950 Chris-Craft double cabin fly bridge. 7 











SEES 
ea 


48’ 1949 Chris-Craft double cabin fly bridge twin 
screw. 





53’ Elco fly bridge 1949 GM diesels. 





54’ Annapolis fly bridge twin Cummins diesels. 





65’ 1947 Grebe bridge deck twin GM diesels. 





#5313—For Sale—-53’ 1950 Burger powered by Twin 


Sessa : ae > ‘ SRY: ¢ vai “4 

GM Diesels, most complete equipment. Sleeps 6, \S = CR #71 F Sale—71 17 Tr . e 
. 03—For jale—71’ rumpy jouseboat 

shower, hot and cold water. Ideal Southern hoat. C rT powered by twin GM diesels, 3 double staterooms, 





Alse available 58’ 1950 Burger with twin GM 2 baths and showers, deckhouse finished in walnut. 
diesels. One of the best and most lavish of the Trumpys 
ever built. In commission in Florida. 


Specialized attention to your individual boat CRUISERS - YACHTS If your boat is for sale, list it with us and take 
requirements either new or used. advantage of our national sales. 























Yacht and V 1 Brok 
GORD ON RAYMOND Yacht na ee see pynnisn ace 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 
Telephone—ORegon 9-2262 Member Yacht Architects and Brokers Association 

























FOR SALE No. 3117. For the blue water Yachtsman who wants seagoing ability and a comfortable home afloat on reasonable 
dimensions, this vessel is outstanding in performance and offers unusual accommodations. Built in 1939 to Lloyds Class 100 Al 
this vessel is of heavy steel construction, has twin heavy duty diesel engines, large diesel generators, large capacity of fuel 
and water in double bottoms, and a cruising radius of 4500 miles. This is combined with large dry storage and deep freeze 
cold storage in excess of 100 cubic feet, including all modern mechanical and electrical installations. Hydraulic steering with 
automatic Pilot, fathometer, radio-telephone, Scott radio broadcast, receiver, two radio direction finders, Loran. 

ACCOMMODATIONS: Beautifully finished in Walnut and Mahogany paneling, the owners quarters are full width of the ship 
forward of engine room casing, and enter directly to full width lounge in forward end of Deckhouse. Aft are two double and 
a single stateroom for guests. Galley, pantry, and dining saloon are on main deck aft, and all quarters have forced ventilation 
throughout. In addition to hot and cold system, salt water is piped to all baths and galley. EQUIPMENT: Very complete in all 
respects, including two 28 MPH launches, one 17’ inboard skiff, two catamaran canoes for fishing platform powered with out- 
board. DIMENSIONS: 105’ overall length, 20‘ beam, 9’ draft. This little ship will go anywhere and can be maintained with a 
small crew. Offered at a surprisingly reasonable figure, in commission and ready for sea. For further details, plans, etc. 
consult GORDON RAYMOND. 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
111 BROADWAY. 


NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


¢ YACHT BROKERS * YACHT INSURANCE 
TEL. BEEKMAN 3-7430 








































































SURVEYS 
PROFESSIONALLY 
PERFORMED 
INSURANCE 
EXPERTLY PLACED 




















SAIL 


31° SEVEN SEAS AUX. YAWL. 
Palmer engine, 1941. Sleeps 4. Fine 
single hander for cruising or racing. 
ASKING $5,500. 


35’ AUXILIARY CUTTER, 1934. Uni- 
versal engine, 1941. Completely refin- 
ished 1950. Fine sail inventory, Fast & 
comfortable. TRY $6,000. 


45’ AUXILIARY KETCH. 1948 Uni- 
versal engine Sleeps four & crew. Fine 
condition throughout, fully found for 
extended cruising. REASONABLY 
PRICED 


47’ AUXILIARY CUTTER. Universal 
engine, 1948. Sleeps 6. Fine sail 
inventory. Excellent throughout. Fully 
equipped. Asking $15,000 


58° SEAWANHAKA SCHOONER. 
Nordberg engine, 1951. Sleeps 6 & 
crew. S/S; generator; fully found, ex- 
cellent condition. Two suits of sails. 
ASKING $11,000. 


POWER 


26’ CHRIS - CRAFT EXPRESS 
CRUISER, (949. 145 HP _ engine. 
Sleeps 4. Completely refinished inside 
and out. Beautiful. ASKING $4,500. 


32’ HUBERT JOHNSON At yang 
SPORT SKIFF, (941. 155 HP Gray, 
1950, Sleeps 4. —s chairs. Beau- 
tiful boat. $7,600. 








50’ FLYBRIDGE DIESEL 
DAWN. Twin’ Superiors. 
Sleeps 7. Two dbl. state- 
rooms, Shower; pressure 
H/C water; generator; S/S 
telephone ; yl & charg- 


er__etc. Finest condition. 
EXCEPTIONALLY REA- 
SONABLE. 


40’ CHRIS - CRAFT 
CHALLENGER, 1948. 
Twin 160 HP engines. 
Comfort and privacy for 
six in three separate cab- 
ins. Fully equipped, in- 
cluding radiophone; gen- 
erator; bottled gas; CO2, 
etc. FINE VALUE. 




















43’ ALDEN AUXILIARY 
SCHOONER, Gray Engine, 
1946. Sleeps four & crew. 
Ratsey Sails, generator, 
dinghy on davits, fully 
equipped, Heavily built and 
beautifully maintained. 
ASKING $9,250. 


DESIGNERS OF DISTINCTIVE POWER & 


168° TWIN SCREW DIE- 
SEL YACHT, 1947. 1100 
HP Enterprise Diesels. The 
finest and most luxurious 
yacht afloat. with the most 
modern equipment for com- 
fort and safety. Spacious 
owner’s and guests’ quarters. 














1500 FINE YACHTS 
AVAILABLE. FURTHER 
QUALITY LISTINGS 
ALWAYS WELCOME 




















POWER (Continued) 


39° CONSOLIDATED, 1946. Twin 
Chrysler Crowns. In beautiful condi- 
tion. Ship to shore phone; CO2; gas 
stove; gen., etc, REASONABLE. 


40’ MATTHEWS SEDAN, 1951. Twin 
Crowns. Plan ‘‘A’’. H/C water, show- 
er, generator, etc. New condition 
throughout. OFFER INVITED. 


42’ DBL, CABIN CHRIS-CRAFT, 
1940. Twin 130 HP engines. Sleeps 6. 
Elec. toilets; S/S;  Synchromasters; 
fully equipped. TRY $10,000. 


50’ ELCO TWIN SCREW YACHT. 
Chrysler Crowns, 1947. Re ue af = 
crew. Shower, H/C water. S.S.. 

pilot, gen., etc. FINE VALUE $3. 300. 


53’ ELCO FLYBRIDGE DIESEL 
CRUISER, 1939. Twin GMs. Sleeps 8. 
Electric toilets, shower, S/S, radio, 
ete. Beautiful. BARGAIN. 


62’ CHRIS-CRAFT DIESEL YACHT. 
1951, Triple GMs. Sleeps 10. Every 
conceivable extra. Magnificent yacht. 
2/3 REPLACEMENT COST. 


85’ T. S. DIESEL YACHT. GMs, 
1946. Teak hull. arent 7. Bath. S/S 

RDF, ete. SALE fs — CHAR. 
TER REASONABL 


106’ TWIN SCREW DIESEL YACHT. 
Fine accommodations for owner & 
guests. Very completely equipped. 
chap $50,000. OFFER CONSID- 


ILING YACHTS FOR THE PAST 40 YEARS 


























SPRING AND SOUTHWORTH 
INCORPORATED 


P.O. Box 3134 


Bahia-Mar, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 


FOR SALE—49’10"x10’6’x6’ GAFF RIGGED SCHOONER. Designed and built 
by Mason. Sleeps 4 in one double stateroom and main cabin. 45 H 


motor. Sails new in 1947. Comfortable cruising boat. $9,200. 


67’11”x12’x8’10” 12 METER SLOOP. Designed by Clinton Crane. 
Nevins. | double stateroom. 4 berths in main cabin. Elec. head. Open fireplace. 
162 HP. 1950 Gray. Motor generator. Ratsey sails. RDF. Dinghy. Many extras. 


43'6"x10'6"x6/2’ SCHOONER. Sparkman & 
Two suits of sails, one new 1950. 62 HP Kermath Sea Jeep new 1951. 


decks. Accommodates 4 plus ! crew. 


42’x11'8"x5'6” SCHOONER. N.S. built to highest standards in 1948. Ratsey & 
Hard sails. 2 double staterooms. 6 berths. { toilet. 73 HP Gray Ship-to-shore. 


Stephens design. Built by Soom. 
a 


Direction finder. Dinghy. Motor generator. Teak decks. 


46'4"x12’x6’10” YAWL. Designed by Crocker, built by Reid. 6 berths. 
stateroom. 2 toilets. | shower. Fireplace and 


Ship-to-shore. Dinghy. Stainless steel galley. 


FOR SALE OR CHARTER—65’x17’x7’6” SCHOONER. Large sail inventory. 
Accommodates 8 in one double stateroom and main cabin. 2 toilets and one 
bath. $0 HP GM diesel overhauled in 1951. 32 volt Kohler elec. generator. 
Sturdy construction. Madeira planked hull. Located in the Bahamas. 


charter with a crew of three. 


P Red Wing 


Built by 


{ double 
hot water heat. Onan generator. 





62 William Loreat 
Neer Voeh NY, 





JOHN E.RODSTROM, Associate 


WUMBEIY 


YACHT INSURANCE 


Miami Ylouda 






















HOWARD BOND 


901 McArthur Causeway, Miami, Florida. 
Tel.: 2-2465 


SALES id tha TWENTY 
CHARTERS as Sener YEARS 
vacuts Yacht Broker execrience 
20' to 200° ty Se AT 
Jim Dillon— 
ALL ; YOUR 
Associate 
TYPES SERVICE 


Water, Electricity and Fuel and Dockage at Reasonable 
Rates. Privacy and Courtesy at No Extra Cost. 





YACHTING 








FEBRUARY, 






1952 


nN 

















e@ An unusual opportunity to acquire one of the finest yachts built in America since the war. This particular “Cruisemaster”’ 
has excellent accommodations in 3 double and 1 single staterooms, each with private bath. There is a spacious lounge 
deck, cocktail lounge with professional bar and equipment and two extremely comfortable saloons. Equipment includes air- 
conditioning throughout, large refrigeration and deep freeze capacity, Sperry gyro-compass, automatic and hand steering, 
Power consists of four General Motors Diesels and there are 
two Diesel Generators. She has an extensive cruising range with a 4,009 gal. fuel oil capacity and 3,000 gals. of water. 
For further information, contact Herbert Hayes, Yacht Sales (exclusive agent) or your own broker. 


EXCLUSIVE AGENT 
HERBERT HAYES, YACHT SALES 


Radar, inter-communication system, two power launches, etc. 


73 GREENWICH AVE., GREENWICH, CONN. 
GReenwich 8-2051 


ges 





MAIN DECK SALOON | 


eee, ee, ee, a ee, ee |, 


118° DEFOE “CRUISEMASTER" — 





OWNER’S STATEROOM 


é 


eee SDD LDS 


=< = 


FOR SALE 


2332 BISCAYNE BLVD., MIAMI, FLA. 
Miami 3-1555 





MAIN SALOON BAR 
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40’ Mackinac Sloop °47................ $20000 38’ ae Spt ene load be 9000 
44’ Fisher’s Island Sloop ’36... 15000 40’ CC TS ‘Challe 17500 
45’ Sachau Aux. Sloop °47............ 13500 32’ Matthews Encl. eee "50 .. - ae 
67’ Auxiliary Cutter 29 .... 5000 32’ Matthews Open Sedan ’50.... 9550 
40’ ary y | Ketch ’50... 14000 30’ Elco TS Sport ’48 8 
60’ S & S Aux. Yawl '38. 40000 32’ CC Encl. Deluxe ’50 

47’ German Aux. Yawl °47 35000 50’ Dawn Cruiser ’29 

44’ S & S Aux. Cutter °3 ' 28’ CC F.B., Dual Cont. 








NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


MARINE ENGINEERS 
YACHT BROKERS ¢ MARINE INSURANCE 


MIDWEST'S LARGEST YACHT BROKERS 


Fire nin 
















44’ vy Aux. Ketch ’45 31’ CC Express ’50 
56’ Auxiliary Schooner ’33.. 33’ Baltzer Encl. Sedan ’49.. 


Other Hard to Find Boats Available Throughout the Coun ry 
POWER AND SAIL — ANY SIZE 














May We Have Your Requirements 





1621 FORD BLDG. © WOodward 2-7622 ¢ DETROIT 26, MICH. 








OWENS CRUISER DISTRIBUTORS 


40’ Enclosed Bridge Cruiser 










33’ 49 Model Twin Owens....... 6,500 
le. oc cusashbmn eniebamsogsnbbiin Gisasbensteiin inieuidinnisie 700 
Se SNE ei vscctscitcsiccarsitonicses wee 2,500 
26’ Steelcraft ist Class Condition... scseneatinniied 3,000 
ee anaes cess ck scssccccsncsascevessscssssseesrssesestsisosesecsantstses 3,500 
25’ Cabin Cruiser Built for fishing, Like New sooepunuen scesobbansbiel 4,200 
33’ Owens Single and Twins .... sed dusscbecalcevactvcsuastaceltecsies’ setsscs oa 
Sm I Coa ceca occas aha scveccnsscecedsciccsve Wovqasedvosdsuviensnedussiiig vaca egsegeonees 4,600 


32’ Clam dragger, equip t ete... ‘sbsnsstebiaatieciats 500 








ec ae acai va cesses casera dadbcc eh tnctpeestacvsesesvedll diegsrsa vote 3,950 
38’ Friendship Sloop ...............cccccscsescecseeees ns piecaagenioay 2,000 
Se I ON i icnicsccssinsseestsgatsacossotsecboricobensesedvascpessssedeeseseese’ 1,400 


i—20x17 Equipoise Props New ee 30 








28’ Imperial, Lots of Extras 00... 7,500 
26’ Skiff 3 yrs. old, ist class condition 0.0... . 2,500 
0a La Sess ac duck tadic ties ndacsenes cschedsspsjn athe cipvitadeccn ds edoddanscedabdevepidees 5, 

27’ Chris-Craft i adihiacctniat s ashe teaaltattbiedinite 4,500 
33’ 1951 Owens Twin 118 H.P. Lots of Extras. Like EEA err 10,700 
2—Flagships 100 H.P. Never Rumi... ccedeeccesneeeeeeees each 675 


Deere OI OH OF Fe acces csc sevicinrosinccriasesceosvescncescoapesneverscenesoossers each 450 


FAIR HAVEN YACHT WORKS 
FAIR HAVEN, N. J. Phone Red Bank 6-3010 




















SCHOEN ASSOCIATES, Yacht Sales & Brokerage 


21 West Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut 


SAIL AND AUXILIARIES Keel laid 
56’ Schooner Aux. built 1933, 17 pes. 1932, fully found. 
in sail inventory mostly 1951 accom- 46’ Aux. Yaw! by Crocker in 1930, 
modations for 8, extremely well Red Wing Aux. Complete in every 
equipped, een decks, large salley, lo- detail absolutely nothing to add, in- 


cabin, direction finder etc. 


cated Florida spection by appointment only. Owner is 
26’ Aux. Cutter 1943, Universal 25 h.p. fussy, she’s really in apple pie order 
Cruises 3 comfortably. from stem to stern, masthead to keel. 
27’2” Saybrook rem. Kermath 5 47’3” Marconi Alden Sloop by Casey 


in 1938, Gray 1950, 75 h.p. Exception- 
ally well equipped. Pretty as a picture, 
practical as they come. Fairly priced. 


POWER VESSELS 
28’ Steelcraft, Express Cruiser, 1950. 
— and in apple pie order. Gray 
155 express just [seg ean launch. 


h.p. Aux. completed 1946, —_ extras, 
30°" Atlantic Class “sloow. rebuilt 1945, 
3 suits ts of sails, make offer. 
31’ Aux. Marconi Yawh, Palmer 15 h.p. 
Sails in 1948, accommocations for 4, 
fully equipped. 
34’ Alden Barnacle Cutter, 1947, Gray 
25 h.p. Many — + ge ng direc- 
tion finder, pram, nicely don 30’ Owens 1942 Owner says she 
36’ Aux. Ketch, 1930, Gray . 40, Sails is the —— boat, Chrysler Grown 
po e 1950, exceptionally roomy, sea- power, like ni 

New endition Royal. 


33’ Wheeler "947, 
we ” Aux. Seen & Stephens 7 owner 
Schooner, Kermath 62 h.p. new "951, has prided himself boat, de- 
new suit of sails 1950. Fivid heat in serves another eles ye 4 


32’ Chris-Craft 
Repowered 1951, 
can stand paint and varnish, but is 
one of the good prewar Chris-Craft. 42’ 
Priced fairly. 

35’ Richardson Twin Screw, 1950, Se- 
dan like new. 

39’ Elco 1940, one of the famous pre- 
war Elco’s, Twin Screw Chrysler, Lux 
—, radio phone, ae Yan sailing 


dinghy. 

35’ Chris-Craft T/S Fly. “Bridge Ex- 52” 
press, sleeps 4, dinett 

36’ Scotia Craft Tc. yo enclosed, 
Twin C 
man new 
2 Colonial 1939, Chrysler Crown new 

1951. Bottled 


40’ C - Craft 1949 T/S Double 
Cabin Fiving Bridge. 





Tel. GReenwich 8-6886 
Evenings BRidgeport 7-5645 


41’ Hand designed Double Cabin En- 
closed Bridge, Kermath powered, she’s 
not new but owner says she’s good. 
Dawn Twin Diesels old but in 
good condition and quite reasonable 
worth inspection. 
50’ Annapolis Twin Diesel Sport Fish- 
erman, doubled mahogany, everything 
for the deluxe sportsman and we mean 
por esos Priced so low its almost 
unbelievable, you must see this. 
Eleo Twin Oneviien the 1929 
Popular Boat Show favorite. Really a 
home afloat. Already South for your 
convenience. Ready to take over? 
The 33’ Colonials are out selling every- 
thing it seems better not to wait. 
1 be at the show. Don’t fail to 


1937. Semi 
Chris-Craft 


enclosed, 
130, she 


many other extr: 


ler Royals, Sport Fisher- 
oat, reasonable. 


jas, very well equipped. 


39’ Consolidated new 1946 Sedan, visit us. You'll be pleasantly surprised 
Twin Chrysler Crowns, sleeping ac- at so much boat for so close to a pre- 
commodations for 6, loaded with extras, war price. 

wort # inspection. If you’re a real fisherman you'll enjoy 


details on the 29’ Pacemaker, Ask for 
spec's. 
































































YACHTING 





SOUTHERN YACHT BROKERS 





FOR SALE ASSOCIATION 


RICHARD H. BERTRAM & CO. ROBERT HEARD HALE 
Miami Beach and Ft. Lauderdale Miami and New York 


a YACHT HERBERT HAYES YACHT SALES 


Miami and Greenwich, Conn. 


Miami 
FRANCIS DEARS ADOLPH MOEBS 
Ft. Lauderdale St. Petersburg 


PERRY-COX & STEVENS, INC. 
Miami and New York 


Deal with confidence through these brokers 
in Florida—America’s Yachting Capital. 











Michigan’s Largest Dealer in New and Used Boats 







36’ RACING SLOOP 


Built in Norway 1947. New Mast and Stainless Steel 
Rigging 1951. Complete Set Racing Sails 1951. GREGORY BOAT CO. 
Nylon Anchor Line. Linen Sheets and Halyards. Win- 1327 East °C “J 413 S. W. 





ter Cover. Sleeps 4. Jefferson Ave. Third Ave. 
‘ Detroit 7, Mich. Fort emeoreete 


Location: City Island WOodward 2-7855 Phone 2-8401 


1951—24’ Chris-Craft Express—95 HP 
DIMENSIONS 195131" Express—twin 130 HP 
L 4'6" WL. —33’ Chris-Craft Enclosed twin 95 HP 
ad OA - ° W.L 1950—35’ Richardson—2—100 HP 
7’ Beam 5'9” Draft 1947—39'11”" Matthews twin 150 HP 


1940—40’ Twin Diesel Wheeler Sedan 
L. R. NILSEN ile jee ta Fly. ct ia complete 
—46’ tthews—twi 0 HP 
116 BROAD ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. my Stig Miia 


We have other boats listed for sale. Information gladly furnished upon 
request. Write or call us. 











A. E. FRASER A. M. DEERING 


Naval Architect 








YACHT BROKERAGE & INSURANCE Stock and Custom Designs for boats of all types and sizes, 
Stout Fella Junior « Stout Fella Senior + 29’8” Rhodes “Visitor” + 31’ for professional and amateur builders. Wood and steel. 
“Seven Seas’’ auxiliary yawl « 31’ ‘“‘Malabar Jr.’’, new engine, sails, ex- 
cellent » 32’ ‘Seven Seas’? auxiliary cutter, very good e 32’ “‘C-25’ auxiliary STate 2-8932 228 N. LaSalle St. Boat Broker 
cutter, priced right « °47 Hinckley ‘‘Sou’wester’, best condition «¢ 35’ Cable: AMDEER CHICAGO 1, ILL. Marine Insurance 


auxiliary cutter, comfortable « 36’9” Eldredge-Mcinnis auxiliary yawl « ‘‘Alden- 
43’ schooner, well kept up « Able 43’6” Hoyt schooner « 10 Meter « 36’ & a ie Se 
50’ Hand Motor Sailers « Fine Luders—i6 ¢ Herreshoff ‘“‘H-23’’ « Elco-27 
Sport Cruiser, excellent « Attractive 32’ Custom Sport Fisherman « ‘‘Stoning- 
ton-36"’ Cruiser, rugged, good « °49 39’11” Matthews, fine shape « Excellent 


’41 T.S. Eleo 44’ Sedan « °50 53’ T.S. steel Burger ¢ Others, sail, power, A ORDER BLANK 
large, small « Serious inquiries, good listings welcomed *« Do you plan to n 


d ite, ° * ‘ 
_ ‘aed summer on the fence—or on your own boat? Write, phone, or for any book advertised or reviewed in YACHTING ... 

















AGENT HINCKLEY AUXILIARIES 
STONINGTON 1, CONNECTICUT, Phone Mystic 5-3933 








| Book Department, Y acHTING 
oe tae | 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


KENNIGOTT & SUTHERLAND ||| send me the following titles: 


‘ Naval Architects — Marine Engineers — Yacht Brokers | 
717 West Sheridan Road Chicago 13, Illinois | @ $ 














Telephone GRaceland 2-7833 
' @ $ 





SAIL 

46’ KETCH. Built 1949. Sleeps 7. 42 HP Gray, $13,0 _—— 

44’ CUTTER. Sparkman & Stephens, Like NY ‘32’. Built 1938. | 

Q CLASS SLOOP. Herreshoff built. Very fast. Perfect sails. 
*33’—STOUT FELLA. 1949 boat. Perfect. A bargain at $8500. | @ $ 

35’ YAWL. Best specifications. Built 1939. Trim & fast. | 

32’ ALBATROSS class sloop. Sweden built 1939, Bargain. $4500. | 





WER 

34’ 1949 CHRIS-CRAFT EXPRESS. 145’s. Perfect & priced low. @ $ 
38’ = CHRIS-CRAFT SALON, 1[45’s. Immaculate. $16,500. Se eos er 
38 ATTHEWS. Kermath 110’s. In top condition. 
46 1948 CHRIS-CRAFT Fly Bridge. 160’s. Dual controls. 
48’ 1950 CHRIS-CRAFT ‘Catalina’. Triple 145’s. Like new Name Total $ 

’ Tw ong DIESEL CRUISER. (pictured below). Built by Burger in 1930. Twin | alti clits agit ace es Ce 
GM 6-71 diesel main engines, twin GM 2-71 diesel qoneraters, {10 V Edison 
batteries, Electric refrigeration. All machinery new in 1950. Two double and one 
single staterooms. Large saloon. c 
Beautifull furnished and 
equipped, This boat is 22 years 
old but is good for many years 
of real cruising, comfortable liv- 
ing, and pleasant ene. 
She is priced attractively. Now 
in Florida for immediate sale. 



































a Address 
| 
| 
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YACHTSMEN’‘S 


SWAP. CHEST 


Exclusively for Yachtsmen: The 
policy of the “Swap Chest” is not 
to accept advertising from business 
firms, dealers, manufacturers or 
other commercial vendors. 


Copy Rules: Advertisements from 
individuals of used boats, used en- 
gines or other used equipment, etc., 
for swap, resale, wanted or charter. 
All advertisements accepted at pub- 
lisher’s option and must be signed 
with name and address. No YACHT- 
ING Box Numbers in “Swap Chest” 
columns. 


Closing Date: Advertisements are 
not acknowledged. They are printed 
in the first issue to go to press after 
their receipt. However, if received 
after the third of any month they 
may be printed in the second follow- 
ing issue. 

Rates and Terms: “Swap Chest’’ ad- 
vertisements are published at 20 
cents per word including name and 
address, with a minimum charge of 
$4.00. Check or money order in cor- 
rect amount must accompany the 
advertisement. 

Send your advertisement with your 
remittance to SWAP CHEST, care 
YACHTING, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 








Captain 25 years for best people in 
world, hope to continue. Do you 
need me? Wilmot Marchant, West 
Barnstable, Mass. 


L-16, beautiful condition; several 
complete suits sails—Ratsey or Hath- 
away, some 1951, dacron genoa; 
nylon sheets; halyard reel winches; 
many extras; cockpit cover; winter 
cover; cradle; cost new over $5000; 
sacrifice at $2,200. George Thomp- 
son, North Street, Greenwich, Conn. 








Auxiliary centerboard sloop, 21x7x2. 
Falcon engine. Cabin, two bunks, 
galley, enclosed head. Complete 
equipment. Carman River Boat 
Works, Merrick and Carman Roads, 
Amityville, New York. - 





Merchant Marine, 
perience. Certificate and discharges 
available. Wants position as cook, 
bartender or deckhand. Willing to 
travel anywhere. Sober, Reliable. 
Charles H. Thomas, 2505-7th Ave., 
N.Y. 39, Ni. Y. 


many years ex- 





At Oak Harbor we are now able to 
offer a perfect yachting vacation to 
those who have neither a fortune nor 
a_yacht. Beautiful southern setting. 
Two waterfront cottages under our 
oaks, each completely furnished (in- 
cluding washing machines), has _pri- 
vate swimming beach, rents for $30 
a week including free sailing in Ox- 
ford sailers. Deep sea cruising and 
fishing in Alden yawl Fair Wind. 
Filled up until April. Address Lt. 
Col. J. L. Hitchings, USA, Ret., Oak 
Harbor, Southport, Fla. 





Thistle-Lightning or centerboard 
sailboat to twenty feet long wanted 
—W. M. Clark, Box 57, Baek Bay, 
Boston, Mass. 


For Sale—International 110—Num- 
ber 245—Extra sails, R. E. Irons, 
P.O. Box 249, Toms River, N. J. 





Excellent mainsail 39’x17’x39%’ and 
cover, Fairclough, 1950, 10 oz. blue 
duck, $150. J. F. Young, 54 Pine, 
New York City. 


Will buy Steelcraft Holiday 26’. Twin 
motors preferred. Send full details. 
Dr. Rober Nicholl, 217 Milbank 
Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 








19 ft. Weldwood keel sloop, cuddy 
cabin, nylon sails, including genoa 
and spinnaker, outboard motor and 
bracket $1,000. Call Sacramento 
2-6024. Leeming, 47 East 88th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Charter Cruiser, Bahamas, luxuri- 
ous 53’ schooner with crew. Accom- 
modations up to seven. Details write 
owner, Box 570, Huntington, 


T 
ey dN. ” 


For Sale 55 foot Alden ketch built 
1930, teak deck, Buda Diesel, dou- 
ble suits sails, sleeps 7, condition ex- 
cellent. S. Gerber, 1101 E. Spring 
St., Seattle, Wash. 

















Buy my Owens 30’ and cruise the 
Ohio River next year. Sleeps five, 
excellent condition. Many extras. 
Write A. B. Capron, Beaver, Penna. 





Wanted—40’ to 42’ twin cabin, closed 
bridge, single screw cruiser. Sound, 
generally good condition. Photo and 
data to: N Thomas, 674 Wash- 
ington Ave., West Haven, Conn. 


Star Boat #2222 “Deuces Wild” 
fast boat, excellent racing record. 
Must sell immediately. $1,000. In- 
cludes good trailer. Ralph Cameron, 
203 Story Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Congenial Shipmates Wanted. In- 
terested in exploratory Bahama Is- 
land sailing-fishing cruises running 
1-2 weeks each on 60’ diesel auxiliary 
schooner. Clean, comfortable and 
capably manned. Board at Miami or 
Nassau. Fascinating unusual vaca- 
tion. Fee of $150 per Prs. per week, 
includes all charges for food, ete. 
Write for full data to Henry vanL. 
Baay, Marblehead, Mass. 














50’ auxiliary schooner at bargain 
price. Spacious, comfortable accom- 
modations, well found and able, will 
go anywhere. 1%” Honduras ma- 
hogany bottom, steel reinforced, 32 
volt generator, galley, head, refrig- 
erator. Completely rebuilt 1949. Let 
your rent buy this boat. Terms to 
suit you. Schooner NUBBIN, 40th 
St. Docks, West Palm Beach, Fla. 





For Sale—Two Chrysler Royal 4.5 
to 1 reduction rebuilt motors. Listen 
to them run on test stand. $950 for 





the pair; write Clarke’s Pure Oil 
Station, Marathon, Florida. 
Wanted: Spinnaker not over 33’ 


width 99’ luff or leach. R. L. Harter, 
a Van Aken, Shaker Heights, 
io. 


Auxiliary schooner “Folly” 46’x13x5 
ready for charter at $350 per week 
with Captain. Able, smart, fully 
equipped, clean and seaworthy. Com- 
fortable accommodations for party of 
four and crew in three cabins. Out 
Island Bahamas our favorite cruise. 
Easy sailing (?) Bakers, Marina 
Docks, West Palm Beach, Fla., or 
your own broker. 








Experienced yachtsman and_physi- 
cian will sail as ship’s surgeon and 
afterguard Miami-Nassau Race, 1811 
Ebert St., Winston-Salem,N.C. 





Honeymooners desire: Easter fort- 
night, charter unskippered shipshape 
auxiliary, Florida, OR: bring cruiser, 
auxiliary, part way north. He’s 36, 
engineer, nondrinker, sailed decades. 
She’s 27, crewed 1950. H. K. Saal- 
bach, Arville, Arlington, Virginia. 











Custom Built Cruiser 49'10’x12’6"x 
3’6”. 135 Chris-Craft 2-1 reduction, 
sleeps 7 in 3 cabins. Gas cooking, 
oil heat, electric refrigerator, hot 
water, shower tub, 32 volt system. 
Completely equipped, ready to go. 
$6500. R. W. Sawyer, P.O. Box 
697, Newport News, Va. 





Wanted. Good used Snipe. Send 
particulars and price delivered in 
Plattsmouth, Nebraska, to William 
Hamblen, 501 First Ave., Platts- 
mouth, Nebraska. 


Wanted: Sixty foot spar hollow or 
solid. State material, price and max. 


diameter. R . Dempsey, 71-50 
Austin St., Forest Hills, Long Is- 
land, N. Y. 





Bermuda Racer—43’ Alden auxiliary 
racing — cruising schooner. Top 
shape, fully found, sleeping 7. Rich- 
ard Price, Marblehead, Mass. 





Large bungalow—4 bedrooms on 
Barnegat Bay near Toms River. Oil 
heat, insulated, 100 ft. dock, 4 ft. at 
low tide. andy Beach. Will sell 
or swap for 40’ twin screw cabin 
cruiser as part payment. James Ap- 
plegate, Park Ave., Freehold, N. J. 


Auxiliary Yawl—31’ Alden design. 
Beautiful boat in top shape, fast and 
comfortable, sleeping 4. Richard 
Price. Marblehead, Mass. 


SS Gannet 31 foot Elco Veedette, 
sleeps 4. All cushions anchors, etc. 
Price $3300. Mr. Houston of Gold- 
smith & Tuthill, New Suffolk, N. Y. 











For Sale: Sparkman & Stephens 
molded mahogany 11’6” Interclub 
sailing dinghy with good racing rec- 
ord. Condition like new. New stand- 
ing and running rigging, 2 fine sails, 
one by Larsen, one by Hathaway, 
Reiser & Raymond. Preference 
given to someone who will keep her 
in the Larchmont Y.C. frostbite fleet. 
$400. R. N. Bavier, Jr., 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 

For sale: 2 International Class Jibs, 
26’6” luff, 112 sq. ft., 1951 Ratsey: 
$75, 1946 Wilson $35. Also Inter- 
national spinnaker 28’ hoist, 
Ratsey cotton, $25. . 5. John, 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 405 Lex- 
ington Ave:, New York 17, N. Y. 


Rugged 28’ Morse auxiliary yawl. 
Old but solid, well maintained, sleeps 
3%, gaff rigged—asking $2650. Rich- 
ard Price, Marblehead, Mass. 

For sale: Auxiliary sloop, 28’ over- 
all built 1947 of best materials, Gray 
4-69, head, galley, sleeps 2, new 
sails 1950. Good condition. $1500. 
C. H. Boone, 1901 Montclair Ave., 
Norfolk 6, Va. Telephone 66-6681. 














FACTORY REBUILT 
MOTORS 


Before you buy write for our 
latest list of factory rebuilt en- 
gines. Big selection to choose 
from. UNIVERSAL MOTOR 
COMPANY, 312-A_ Universal 
Drive, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 








ALDEN SLOOP ''MOOSABEC'' 
34’x27'x9’6"x5'3”. Built by Simms in 
1938. Sleeps 4. Mahogany planking, 
teak trim, stainless rig, polished 
Merriman fittings, roller reefing. New 
main and forestaysail. Winter cover 
and dinghy. Gray engine. Needs only 
usual spring outfitting. oe 
SHARP, 82 Smallwood Dr., Buffalo 
21, N. Y. Brokers protected. 








FOR SALE 


GAVIOTA It SCHOONER, Diesel 
Powered, 65 feet, recently com- 
pletely renovated and recondi- 
tioned, new sails, now moored at 
Nassau, Bahamas, well equipped, 
the finest yacht ever built in the 
Bahamas. Price: $25,000 (Ameri- 
can). Inquire J. W. SHILLAN, 
P. O. Box 1193, Nassau, Bahamas. 


30° OWENS 


New, in stock, immediate delivery. 


Chris-Craft, Boat Kits 


All sizes from 8 to 31 foot, most 
sizes in stock. 


Fair Haven Yacht Works 
Fair Haven, N. J. 
Phone Red Bank 6-3010 














FOR SALE 


YACHTSMAN’S DREAM HOUSE 
190 yards from yacht basin, Westport, 
Conn, Near beach. Five bedrooms, 
three baths, game room. Three stories 
and basement. Oil heat. One car 
garage. Bus line to» station and 
schools. Lot 50’ x 110’. Excellent 
condition. Many extras. Attractive 
trees and shrubbery. Reason for sale 
—children grown up—am_ building 
new house nearby. Available June. 
Asking $30,000. Phone Westport 2- 
5560 or MUrray Hill 8-0467, or 
write Box 200, c/o YACHTING, 205 
Raet 42 Ot, 8. ¥. 1% RY. 











SKIPPER COURSE 
Coastwise (Piloting) or 
Ocean Navigation 


Wherever, whoever you are—YOU 
learn navigation easily from me. 
Real practical courses anywhere by 
CORRESPONDENCE. No mathe- 
matics. Limited student number. 
Enroll confidently now by sending 
only $10.00. Total fee: Coastwise 
$42.00, Ocean $55.00. My easy-meth- 
od-folder no extra charge. 

Private Instruction, Coaching. | 
DIRK BURG, Master Mariner in 
Sail and Power, 24-14 83rd St., 
Jackson Heights. N.Y. Tel. HAve- 
meyer 6-0120. 
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Classified Advertising 
RATES 


ALL PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


Advertising not acknowledged. If 
received after the 3rd of any month 
they may be printed in the second 
following issue. 


“SWAP CHEST” 
See “Swap Chest” column for rates. 
GENERAL CLASSIFIED 


Advertising of used boats, engines, 
equipment for resale, wanted, etc. 
No new products nor services. 











Size Text Text and 

Space Only Picture 
t?::- wt.col $ 14.00 
1%” x leol. 21.00 
2” x1 col. 28.00 $ 36.00 
2%" x 1col. 35.00 43.00 
3” xlecol. 42.00 50.00 
4” x1leol. 56.00 64.00 
1%” x 2 col. 42.00 50.00 
2". x Zeek. 56.00 64.00 
% page 70.00 80.00 
4% page 115.00 125.00 
% page 195.00 210.00 
Full page 335.00 355.00 


ALL PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


No new product advertisements. No 
agency commission. Display rates 
for new products and services on 
application. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING 


205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 














FOR SALE 

Two Hall-Scott 2-1 Reduction Gear 
V-12 Defenders. (Overhauled and in 
excellent condition) @ $1500.00 ea. 
Two direct drive Defenders. (Used) 
@ $1000.00 ea. Approximately one 
ton parts. The four engines plus parts 
@ $4500.00 lot. All prices F.O.B. 
Wheaton, Ill. F. E. JOHNSON, 2230 
Linneman St., Glenview, Illinois. 








Yacht Yards & Marinas 


FOR SALE 
East—West Coast; Great Lakes 
Listings Solicited 
Apply Box 201, c/o YACHTING, 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
New York 

















SENIOR INSTRUCTOR WANTED 


Junior yacht club being a member of Junior Y.R.A. of Long 
Island Sound, located in Connecticut, having large membership, 
seeks a Senior Instructor for summer season 1952, 13 weeks, 
starting June 7. Five-day week, Monday through Friday, occa- 
sional week-end duty in connection with racing. Experience in 
teaching, ability in’ instructing in seamanship and_ sailboat 
racing. Personality and written references essential. 


Write Box 202, c/o YACHTING, 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17 








































































































































































William Spingler Mitchell, of Milton Point, N.Y., 

was taking his motor sailer Shrimper from Can. 1, 
off Delancey Point, toward Nun 2, Hen and Chickens Reef, 
when he struck a submerged object that lifted his bow 
about two feet out of water. It would not be correct to say 
that the owner of the Shrimper never gave the circumstance 
another thought until he read about the mysterious goings- 
on of the sunken Atlantic Class Phantom in the December 
issue of this magazine. It is, indeed, accurate to say that in 
writing me, Mr. Mitchell was careful merely to recount 
the occurrence and to draw no coincidental conclusions 
from it. I have no such scruples. If the Phantom, which has 
been reported in various places since she sank south of 
Larchmont on July 4, 1949, was in the vicinity of Hen and 
Chickens on July 22, 1951, the Shrimper undoubtedly ran 
into her. There is a charted minimum depth of 18 feet on 
the line between the buoys mentioned. Add about four feet 
for half tide. If the Phantom had been sitting on bottom on 
an even keel her mast and sail would have been several feet 
out of water and Mr. Mitchell would have sailed around her. 
If the sunken sloop had been lying on her side the motor 
sailer would have passed over her without collision. Where- 
fore, it is as plain as the nose on your face that Long Island 
Sound’s own Flying Dutchman was sailing submerged on a 
good angle of heel, and, being on the starboard tack, re- 
fused to give way to the surface craft. 


()° JULY 22nd of last year at 11:40 in the morning 


My friend D.W.M., of Chicago, who once placed in nomi- 
nation a very’ important person for presidency of the Lee 
Rail Vikings (and I've been keeping that in mind ever since) 
now writes me about a seasonal occupation of the Vikings 
that has just occurred to him. He says that some boat own- 
ers, having had their masts unshipped in the fall, forget 
about the coins which have kept bad luck away during the 
sailing season, and leave them on the mast steps. Owners 
of light displacement craft go in for aluminum pennies and 
very rich yachtsmen use quarters, but, taking it by and 
large, the average boat owner finds that a dime is enough 
to keep Lady Luck on his side. And now the Vikings are 
going from yard to yard and aboard boats which are stored 
there and feloniously filching the money which they find. 
This is easier than taking pennies from dead men’s eyes 
but is nonetheless reprehensible. Looking at it from the 
owner's point of view, suppose he left his lucky piece on the 
mast step on purpose. All winter he has reflected that it 
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won't cost him a dime to go into commission in the spring. 
But boy, is he going to be disillusioned! 


Speaking of dimes, I had one of the American Destroyer 
type in my pocket at the start of last summer's Fastnet Race, 
but didn’t have time to throw it overboard before Malabar 
XIII’s mainmast went out of her. Earlier, in the Honolulu 
Race, I gave one the deep six after a week at sea in pay- 
ment of favors received and that one worked pretty well. It 
didn’t keep Ted Sierks from falling overboard from a com- 
peting boat, but there’s only just so much good luck to be 
bought for a dime and you can’t expect everything. At that, 
it was a Destroyer Escort that rescued him from the water. 


Among all the interesting and valuable suggestions for 
saving life at sea which are contained in an article in this 
issue, I am a little surprised that nobody mentioned the use 
of radio. Presumably the commodore of the Transpacific 
Y.C. failed to mention it because of the fact that transmis- 
sion sets are already required aboard competitors in the 
Honolulu Race. And perhaps the Atlantic yachtsmen over- 
looked it because it has been a considered policy not to 
require the installation of radios aboard Bermuda and 
Fastnet racers. But there’s no gainsaying the fact that Sierks’ 
life would not have been saved if the yacht from which he 
fell overboard had been unable to call for help. 


That excellent story of John T. Rowland’s in the December 
issue about talking in a patrol boat in a pea soup fog has 
elicited a similar yarn from Arthur S. Johnson, who operated 
a group of minesweepers out of Newport during the war. 
In a 50-mile gale, a Y.M.S. skipper radioed in to Johnson 
that he had started to retrieve sweeping gear at standard 
engine speed and had sagged back on his buoyant cable, 
hopelessly fouling both props. He was so tired, nervous and 
upset that he couldn’t think what to do and so Johnson 
radioed instructions to him for five hours and finally got him 
in to port with the tail on board. Then there was the P.T. 
skipper, mention of whom was deleted from this page when 
there was a war on, who when sout!iward bound, got behind 
the first line of breakers on Frying Pan Shoals. He frantical- 
ly called up everybody and, if my recollection is correct, 
got the Philadelphia Navy Yard where there happened to 
be a man with a chart who told him to retrace his course 
and head seaward until Cape Fear Light bore so and so. 
(Continued on page 70) 
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OMGOCNME. a 
The New RICHARDSON “36" 


BR Richardson's new “36” Sedan Cruiser, like all Her trunk cabin is expertly designed and richly 
other members of the Richardson Fleet for ’52, sets appointed with every convenience for healthy, carefree 
the Standard of Comparison. Powerful, seaworthy and living and extended cruising. Her hull, the traditional 
compact with unusual locker and stowage space she Richardson round bilge design and construction on 


is truly a summer home afloat. There is ample lounging steam bent white oak frames, accounts for her excep- 


room in her spacious deckhouse and after cockpit. tional seaworthiness. 


OROP LEAF TABLE 


DINETTE 


OOUME BED 
a UNDER 


ENGINE 
HATCHES 


TOILET 


{rms 
eox 
DE CKHOUSE UNDER 


GALLEY 
Q SCREENS PAS 


Length overall 36° Beam 11’ 6” Draft 2’ 8” Freeboard Forward 5’ 3” Freeboard Aft 3’ 10” 
Sleeps Six Complete Galley Enclosed Toilet 


Deliveries of the Richardson “'36” can be made in summer and early 
fall on orders received now. See your Richardson Dealer today or write 
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The Mexican harbor of Acapulco is a mixture of old 


RRS SYNE 


Preston 


and new which harmonize only when illuminated at night 


COMES HOME 


Cruise From Panama to San Pedro Completes Four-Year Circuit of the Globe 


By W. P. CROWE 


(The story of “Lang Syne’s” earlier adventures on her ’round-the- 
world voyage appeared in “YACHTING” in February, March and 
April, 1950. In this installment she completes the circle.) 


T HAD BEEN rough, rugged sailing from Jamaica, with 

Lang Syne averaging better than 150 miles per day. 

Now we wanted to slow down because there had been 

no sights the last two days and it is no fun to be 

approaching land in the dark with furious rain squalls 

all around you. Phyllis turned in right after our eve- 

ning meal on Feb. 22, 1951. I was at the wheel 

struggling to keep from jibing in the heavy seas with the 

wind veering as much as two points in gusts. We had already 

furled the foresail and I was on the verge of calling, “Oh 

Min” to come help take in the mainsail when suddenly Lang 

Syne lifted up and up and the main went over with a crash 
that carried away the preventer. 

I came into the wind and jumped to the halyard to drop 
the mainsail, but the pin rail had snapped and the heavy 
iron belaying pin was flying around aloft—a fine how-do-you- 
do! Also the middle shroud was letting go at the splice. So 
I did call “Oh Min” and Phyllis came running to keep 
Lang Syne luffed enough for me to snag the halyard with a 
boat hook and get down the torn mainsail. The fore was 





showing a tear, but we got it up anyhow and, my mate got 
back on course while I secured things as well as I was able. 

As the squall passed there was a momentary glimpse of 
the moon and then, to our delight, a flash of a lighthouse 
ahead. Soon we were in the entrance to Limon Bay and 
Phyllis, who was keeping a lookout forward, pointed urgently 
to swing to starboard. “Rocks!” she called, “Rocks!”. 

We were fairly in the entrance and I couldn’t imagine 
rocks, but then I saw them too and put the wheel hard over 
to scandalize the poor foresail with another jibe. Now I 
saw what they really were—submarine nets. Seldom a dull 
moment in strange waters! We skirted the nets and ran into 
quiet water behind the east breakwater where we dropped 
anchor in spite of the continuous high-powered blinking 
from a nearby guard ship. Shortly, a small navy craft came 
alongside to inform us that the anchorage was reserved for 
navy ships, in case any arrived, and for us to go over and 
anchor where the big swells were rolling. it was 11:00 p.m. 
but, wet and tired as we were, they insisted. 

Next morning at 9:00 a pilot boat with the port doctor, 
inspector, customs and admeasurer arrived alongside in the 
choppy swells. The doctor said we were due for vaccinations 
and proceeded to bring us up to date. The inspector grum- 
bled that yachts caused him more trouble than ocean liners 























































Our last port of call in the West Indies was the hospitable Royal Jamaica Yacht 


Club at Kingston, Jamaica 


and that the Bay was so rough he could hardly write. 

It was only a short run to the Panama Canal Y.C. where 
friendly members were out to help us tie up to the dock. 
They said they had tried to come to meet us, but got soaked 
in the worst weather they had had in years. John and Gene 
Litton, owners of the ketch Calypso, were aboard to offer 
the use of their car. Gene was born in Panama and toted us 
shopping and to many places she knew we'd like. John 
worked on the locks and let us visit the control rooms. 

“Mac,” I. A. Mackinzie, who was completing a well con- 
structed, Cayman Island type ketch, the Flo, and made us a 
new pin rail of guayacan, a native hardwood. He introduced 
F. R. Sicklesteel, an 81-year-old sailmaker who made a satis- 
factory main and foresail at a reasonable price. The good old 
days of cheap supplies are gone in Panama. Eggs $1.00 per 
doz., with other prices to match. 

Phyllis keeps the log and in writing this story from it I 
find: “Feb. 28. Everything seems to go to pot at once. Toilet 
leaks, radio on blink, engine needs new pressure fuel lines, 
etc. Bill works all day on rigging—up and down masts a 
dozen times.” 

We met Paul and Shirley Liskey on their 40-foot Owens 


cutter Jubilant. They were from Florida and 
wanted to get into the Pacific. Paul suggested 
we lash our vessels together and the four of us 
could handle lines in the locks. This sounded 
good to me and the dispatcher O.K’d the idea, 
but with the notion we were four men in the 
crew. When the pilot, Capt. George H. Smith, 
climbed into our cockpit he asked, “Where are 
your men?” I introduced him to Shirley and 
Phyllis and he said, “Nothing doing. These lines 
are tough handling and I want men.” Paul and 
I explained that on our ships’ papers these girls 
were listed as men and our passage was already 
scheduled. The Captain phoned the head office, which con- 
firmed this, and a disgruntled pilot said, “Allright, it’s your 
funeral. Let go the lines!” 

With many fenders between, we lashed Lang Syne and 
Jubilant together and then marked time outside the first lock 
until the freighter Comliebank went in and made fast. Capt. 
Smith knew his stuff and had us gun our engines to stem a 
four-knot current pouring from the lock. Heaving lines came 
from each side; we passed up our heavy bow and stern lines. 
Phil Miller and his wife decided to accompany the Liskeys so 
we had extra help. When the water came up from the bottom 
ports we surged hard against the lines. It is no place for 
greenhorns. A 28-foot lift is accomplished in just seven min- 
utes; three of these and you are up to lake level. Our pilot 
was much surprised and pleased with the expert handling 
of lines by the girls. 

In the lake we took Jubilant in tow, as her hull was foul 
and we wanted to keep together. Even the pilot was in a 
jovial mood at lunch time while taking a short-cut through 
lush, tropical wilderness. The Comliebank ran off and left 
us so the down-hill locks were all ours. It’s easy going down, 
as there is no surge, but don’t let a line jam or it will either 
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d 
d break or you'll lose a cleat. By 6:00 p.m. we were swinging 
iS. on a mooring at the Balboa Y.C. and, for the first time in 
d many months, looking out on the Pacific Ocean. 
L, We can’t say too many nice things about the Balboa Y.C. 
e It offered the utmost in friendliness, hospitality and club 
1, spirit. Commodore Wally Pearson, with his charming wife, 
e was completing their beautiful 45-foot ketch Tondelayo. If 
d you want to ask questions about Panamanian waters, the 
5 Galapagos, or anything between there and the U.S.A., just 
d drop a line to Capt. Clinton Baverstock, Box 643, Balboa, 
Is C.Z. He is a pilot, owns the ketch Inca and is a veritable 
y guardian angel of yachtsmen. And, when in Panama, if you 
4 need something fixed or something hard to find, get in touch 
r with George Bobbitt, of the Tucker McClure Co. 
When Lang Syne was painted at City Island in July, 1950, 
d Henry Rubinkam furnished Bill's Bottom Paint for us to 
k test. We had given it a 10-month test in all kinds of waters, 
7 and only where the paint got scratched was there any growth, 
a and no worms at all. There is an old iron barge on the 
e beach, a relic of the days when the French were trying to 
:. make a canal. With a 14-foot tide it is easy to go alongside 
0 and sit down for cleaning and painting. We found some 
n derelict bridge timbers and weighted them with stones to 
“ hold them in position for the keel. Sometimes, at high tide 
" and with a strong wind, our position alongside the barge 
yt seemed a bit precarious, but in general it is a protected spot. 
g Here is another quote from the log: “April 4. To work on 
keel at 6:00 a.m. Cloudy, hope it doesn’t rain. Have to get 
i] aboard by 11:00 tide comes in fast. At low tide beach is 
o covered with pink shrimp, im fish, shells and all kinds of 
h crabs hanging on to everything. In pools are eels, red fish 
Ft and fish circled with yellow and brown—almost as good as 


Tahiti. Black, ugly vultures feasting on dead fish. Wind still 
blows. Cicadas shrill their songs, bugs out by the million at 
night, queer noises in the woods, dull drone of a waterfall 
and the lap of wavelets on our beach. Been reading in bed 
to discover the crew of Kon Tiki think they are first to see 
a living snake mackerel, but we once caught such a critter 
and even tried to eat it. Bones galore! Apropos this warm 
night I learn from the back of a hydrographic chart there 
are 266 terminologies for ice conditions! 

“April 6. Surprised and pleased to have Eddie Quest, of 
the City Island Y.C., drop by for a chat on his way to N.Y. 
after a visit to the Galapagos. Eddie’s a grand fellow. April 
8. A wonderful day. Geo. B. comes to see if we need any- 
thing. Low tide is late tonight, but I’m through at midnight— 
Bill works ’till when? April 9. Manuel comes at high tide in 
club’s launch to deliver mail. Low tide I hunt shells while 
B. paints. He takes in two anchors but leaves one at stern. 
When L.S. lifts we go astern and are off right after lunch. 
Never touched a thing. Washed down at dock—good to get 
back on mooring. Blow lets up by dark. To bed early.” 

After planning a rendezvous in the Perlas Islands, Jubilant 
set sail soon after cleaning and painting alongside the barge. 
Now Lang Syne is at the club dock taking on enough supplies 
for the voyage to San Pedro. Mrs. Rankin took Phyllis to 
market and insisted on stocking us with candies and nuts. 
Capt. Baverstock arrived with diese] lube oil and a big cake 
of ice. While we were fixing drinks George came with a 
suggestion we let Lang Syne wait while he took us all to El 
Rancho for lunch. That is not the way to get an early start, 
but it’s fun! 

We found Jubilant in a nameless cove at Isla Pedro Gon- 

(Continued on page 70) 








Highlights of ‘‘Lang Syne’s’’ passage from the Panama Canal to 

San Pedro, Cal. (Top to bottom): “Lang Syne” and ‘Jubilant’ 

in one of the locks; the yacht anchorage at Gatun Lake, C.Z.; 

“Lang Syne” towing ‘’Jubilant” through Gatun Lake; ‘Lang Syne” 

ot anchor off one of Acapulco’s ultra-modern hotels; coffee time 

aboard the tuna clipper ‘Arlene S.’’; the fantastic rock formation 
on Clarion Islands 
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WENTY years ago C. Lowndes Johnson, at 
his Miles River headquarters on Chesapeake 
Bay’s famed Eastern Shore, laid down on 
his drawing board the plans of a 16-foot 
sloop that was destined to become famous. 
This year the Comet Class Y.R.A., with some 
3200 boats, 130 fleets, and members all over 
the United States and Canada, is proud to 
pay tribute to this able and popular yachtsman and designer. 

In many sections of the country, as on Chesapeake Bay, 
Barnegat Bay, and elsewhere in New Jersey, and the Finger 
Lakes, the Comets are not only the largest racing class in 
regatta after regatta but the most competitive. Localities 
which have to date ignored the Comet might well pause and 
reconsider, especially with inflating costs threatening to make 
the purchase and maintenance of larger yachts burdensome. 

The Comet story is a curious one. When Lowndes Johnson 
evolved her design he had no premonition whatsoever of 
what was to follow in the next two decades. He was simply 
designing a small centerboard boat for Mrs. Elliott Wheeler, 
of Easton, Md., who wanted a craft for her sons to sail that 
would be inexpensive to build, easy to handle, and pleasant 
to sail, and yet would be fast enough to compete in the 
handicap races held in Oxford in those days. Having won the 
World Championship of the Star Class at New Orleans in 
1929, and being a great admirer of their lines, Johnson pro- 
duced a boat somewhat similar to the Star, smaller, and 
with a centerboard instead of the keel. There was no idea 
it was to be a class boat. It was a purely local matter. 

The design completed, the plans were turned over to 
Ralph Wiley who built a boat for Mrs. Wheeler and another 
for Jonathan S. Wilford, of Oxford. They were known as 
Crabs. Shortly after their publication in the design section 
of the March, 1932, issue of YacutTinc, requests for plans 
began to come in from all over the country. Dr. John Eiman, 
of Philadelphia and Stone Harbor, N.J., that summer hap- 
pened to be cruising the Chesapeake with Dr. Harry B. 
Wilmer in his Elizabeth, saw the Crabs sailing at Oxford 
and liked them. That view was to develop into a long asso- 
ciation with the boat, although he didn’t realize it then. It 
is not known just how many boats were built in that first 
year but under the leadership of John Black, noted model 
sailboat builder, five of the Crabs were launched at Medford, 
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In But Two Decades The Comet Class 
Has Achieved National Prominence 


BY CHARLES E. LUCKE, JR. 


Mass., and four were under construction at City Island, N.Y. 

The locale switches to Stone Harbor, N.J. At that Jersey 
shore resort they had a variety of small sailboats which had 
been racing on a handicap basis, to nobody’s satisfaction. In 
September, 1932, they came to a decision to be done with 
handicaps and get a one-design class. So to the 1933 Motor 
Boat Show went Dr. John Eiman and Dr. Wilbur H. Haines 
to look for an inexpensive one-design boat, for those wer 
depression days. At Yacutinc’s booth they saw the model 
of the “Star Junior” (as it was then called) built by Don 
Peterson, of City Island. Eiman remembered having seen 
them sailing at Oxford and they adopted the class for Stone 
Harbor. 

Realizing that it was one thing to have a fine boat, but 
quite useless unless there was a strong class organization be- 
hind it, as the Stars had, owners held an organization meet- 
ing in the office of Yacutinc the following month, February, 
1933. Preliminary rules were adopted and the name official- 
ly changed from Junior Star to Comet. The officers elected 
were: president, Dr. John Eiman; vice president, John Black; 
secretary-treasurer, Dr. W. H. Haines. The executive com- 
mittee included the officers plus Herbert L. Stone and C. 
Lowndes Johnson. 

The first Comet which made its appearance at the Stone 
Harbor Y.C. in 1933 attracted such attention that seven more 
were built the following winter and by 1935 there were 21 
of the little Johnson sloops in action there. How many boats 
were being built elsewhere in the country and not registered 
is unknown for sure but it was well over a hundred. 

In 1934, at the Capital Y.C. in Washington, two amateur 
builders, Verner Smythe (now vice commodore of the Class) 
and Clyde Cruit began to build boats for themselves and 
started Fleet No. 2 with a total of five boats. During 1935 
this group was not only active on the Potomac River but 
was exposing Chesapeake Bay regattas to the Comets as 
well as building its own roster to 11 craft by the year end. 

That year the infant Comet Class held its first National 
Championship off the Raritan Y.C. Twenty-five entries were 
on hand for the three-race series and a widely scattered rep- 
resentation assured the future for the Comets. The following 
year confirmed the possibilities of the class with fleets ap- 
pearing on Barnegat Bay, Chesapeake Bay, Long Island, 
Ohio, the Delaware River and the Finger Lakes. 

Since then the Comet growth has been persistent and 
widespread, wisely guided and nurtured by the Comet Class 
Y.R.A. You will find the little sloops from Battle Creek, 
Michigan, to Biscayne Bay, Florida, and from Rochester on 
Lake Ontario to Vancouver and Victoria, British Columbia. 
There is hardly a lake in New York or New Jersey where 
they are not in evidence. 

Even during the war years several new fleets were char- 
tered and many Comets were purchased for the Marine Corps 
Air Station at Cherry Point, N.C. Numerous Navy officers 
on active duty at Washington found relaxation from their 
paper pushing by sailing Comets in their off hours in the 
races of the Potomac River Sailing Assn. 

As the number of boats and fleets kept increasing it was 
inevitable that this would be reflected in the entry list at, 
the International Championship. Thus it was no great sur- 
prise that at the 1947 series the Ithaca Y.C. found itself 
playing host to no less than 72 Comets on Lake Cayuga, 
with as much confusion on the starts as you would expect. 

Realizing ‘that a group so large was unwieldy and that. as 
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the class was still growing, things would get worse, the 
executive committee decided to take steps. As evidenced in 
the 1948 series on Barnegat Bay, these steps consisted of 
dividing the fleet into two groups, each sailing one race. 
The top ten craft from each of the first two contests would 
compete in the last race, carrying over the points previously 
won. As this system did not prove satisfactory in its first 
trial, it was abandoned. 

In 1949 the Class was organized into Territories with 
winners of Fleet Eliminations earning the right to sail in 
Territorial Regattas. Only the top skippers from the latter 
would be eligible for the Internationals. Forty Comets had 
a most successful series under this system in the series at 
Hyannis on Nantucket Sound and following that event the 
new deal was formally adopted and continues in use, hold- 
ing down the entry list to workable levels. 

As a rough example of how this operates out of approxi- 
mately 100 Comets on Chesapeake Bay some 25 won their 
right to the Territorials from their Fleet Eliminations; and 
out of that 25 only four were permitted to go to the Inter- 
nationals. At the Comet Championship, therefore, is probably 
the toughest small boat competition there is today. There 
are no clunkers cluttering up the course, no entries from a 
weak fleet, nobody you can figure you don’t have to worry 
about if you are a competitor. I was at one series where the 
winner of one race was 34th the following day, and so it 
goes. 

What manner of boat is the Comet to have had such a 
success in 20 years when so many classes have just dropped? 
She is a 16-foot overall centerboarder with five foot beam 
and a simple rig with 103 square feet in the main and 27.7 
feet in the jib. She has the rounded bottom, flaring topsides 
and nicely lifted ends of a Star. The boom is short, center- 
board is rigged for quick handling, and the outboard rudder 
is easily unshipped. 

The cockpit is big enough for four who don’t want to 
move around too much. Her draft is 6” with board raised 
and 2’6” with it down. Weights of the boats naturally vary. 
The heavy early ones are generally now outclassed. Number 
1 weighed 450 pounds but the better present day craft will 
tip the scales at about 300 pounds or slightly over. Some 
have weighed even a bit less but generally they have not 
been structurally sound enough to take it. 

Gadgets are at a minimum. You won't see mast flexing 
devices. There are no slotted or revolving masts. There are 
no adjustable mast rakers or deck plates. There are no 
winches and no wishbone booms. There hasn’t been any 
change in the rig since the club was removed from the jib 
at the time the name of the boat was changed from Star 
Junior to Comet. And the attitude of the executive committee 
is to resist any change and protect the investment of the 





H. R. Hollyday 
The people who started it all. Mrs. Elliott Wheeler and her son 
(left), Lowndes Johnson, and Dr. Eiman (right) 





Pa Hollyday 
The 1951 Comet champion, owned by Charles W. Lyon, Jr. 


thousands of Comet owners. The Comet crew need not con- 
cern itself with the complexities of spinnakers, genoa jibs 
or even overlapping jibs. All it has to worry about is sailing 
fast, and in the Comet league that takes all one’s doing in 
the split-second competition. 

The boat is ultra sensitive, lively and responsive. Shifting 
your weight a few inches may balance or completely un- 
balance her. She is light. Three beefy guys can lift one off 
a trailer and into the water, although you won't be puffing 
quite so much if there is a fourth hand around. She is of 
course unballasted. The Comet is fast and frequently out- 
performs larger craft at regattas where the classes start at 
five minute intervals. She has no extreme features. Her lines 
flow nicely in pleasant rhythm. 

The Comet has enough deadrise to float with very little 
of the chine submerged, and with very little wetted surface. 
She doesn’t drag part of her transom when heeled. When 
driven hard, her ample freeboard keeps her from burying 
too quickly. She has the flare to lift her over an oncoming 
wave and has the reserve buoyancy when she needs it. She 
must be sailed on an even keel and the hiking toe straps are 
something tough for the novice to master. The tiller exten- 
sion is also a problem to newcomers. On the subject of 
crews there are two schools of thought but the more popular 
seems to be that a heavy crew has a definite advantage not 
only in a breeze but also in light air if there is a slop as the 
weight helps drive the boats through it. 

You couldn’t meet a nicer bunch of sportsmen than the 
Comet crowd who tow their two-wheel trailers all over the 
country one weekend after another to the big regattas, It 
may have started out as a junior class but today the young- 
sters are greatly outnumbered by the seniors, many of whom 
have found Comets more fun than larger craft they previous- 
ly owned, a delight to sail and the competition challenging. 

For example, the present international champion Bill 
Lyon, from the Corsica River Y.C. down on Chesapeake 
Bay, and his charming wife, the former Nina Raskob, met 
in their respective Stars on the West Coast at a Star Champi- 
onship, have sailed everything you can find out California 
way and in Star World Championships on this coast and 
yet today they find the greatest of pleasure and camraderie 
in their little Comet. They will be defending their title on 
their home course on the beautiful Chester River on the East- 
ern Shore next September. 

The Comet is relatively easy to build but if you want 

(Continued on page 73) ; 
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Clean lines and a powerfully 

driven hull are epitomized by 

C. Russell Feldmann‘s 119- 

foot ‘‘Savitar,’’ bound up Long 
Island Sound 


Rosenfeid 


Reaching up to windward 

aboard ‘Carib’ during a Car- 

ibbean cruise. The mountains 

of Dominica, topped by a typi- 

cal West Indian cloud cover, 
are off to leeward 


Carleton Mitchell 





A photograph such as this 
confirms that one need not 
be named MacGregor to ac- 
knowledge that Scotland's 
a bonny land for the 
yachtsman. Here is_ the 
start of a Clyde Regatta off 
Hunter's Quay, Clydeside 


Combine 





Bound where the fish are 

running (they hope) aboard 

Herman Isaacs, Jr's 

Wheeler sportfisherman 
“Waltius”’ 
Rosenfeld 
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A Sailor Describes the Power Cruiser He Would Like 


By ALEX. W. MOFFAT 





EVERAL of my middle aged friends, canvas- 
backs all, have sold their sailing craft to 
acquire power cruisers. They are so apolo- 
getic you would believe they were mortally 
ashamed, yet if you intimate that you yourself 
are contemplating the same move,—well, hold 
your hat! You will get the full treatment. 

They tell me that wives who have been unaccountably 
less available for sailing weekends have again become en- 
thusiastic companions. A new range of operations is now 
possible within a given length of time, coasts and harbors 
to explore which could not be fitted into previous weekend 
itineraries. In bad weather, shelter on deck for piloting and 
for entertaining is a newfound pleasure. They tell me, too, 
that “steamboatin’” offers new challenges in shiphandling 
and in pinpoint piloting. These men have nothing to unlearn 
and much to add to experience acquired under sail. 

Speaking as a graduate from power who is now contem- 
plating, after 30 years in sail, a postgraduate transfer back 
to power, it may be interesting to compare a few of the 
power cruisers which have met the needs of some of my 
renegade friends. 

One bought a motor sailer. After two seasons he removed 
the rig. He says, “I found that I used her only under power 
because she wouldn't sail for little sour apples. Furthermore, 
the gear was heavier than the rig I had handled on my 
previous auxiliary of the same tonnage. She is a comfortable, 
able, powerboat, but not full-powered. My next boat will 
have power enough to cruise at 15 knots instead of eight.” 

Another off-soundings sailor changed from a 30-foot auxil- 
iary cutter to a 30-foot Egg Harbor sea skiff. He is enchanted 
with a speed of 20 knots, which increases his weekend 
cruising radius from 20 miles to 100. Also, he has twice the 
living comfort that the cutter offered. Yet another is very 
happy with a new Matthews stock cruiser which has most of 
the qualities he sought. For him the sea has lost none of 
its romance and has become a more restful avocation. 

It is quite a jump from a New York 32 to a twin screw 
diesel work boat, but a Cruising Club friend who has re- 
cently accomplished this mental adjustment is entirely satis- 
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C. L.: Edwards 
The kind of power cruisers the author likes are popular in the 
Northwest, like ‘Dolphin Bay,’ of Seattle, Caterpillar-powered 


fied. He is far from apologetic. From experience gained in 
commanding a fleet minesweeper he knows that a powered 
vessel requires as many skills as a sailing craft. He wanted 
strength, safety, seagoing ability, cruising range and spacious 
comfort. It took two years to find the ship that met his 
specifications, and which could take the two 165 hp. GMC 
diesels which he had already acquired. 

What he came up with is Porpoise, a Florida shrimper 
48’x 16’X5’, with the profile and construction of a seagoing 
tug. There is better than seven feet of headroom throughout. 
The engineroom has more space than most night club 
dance floors,—10 feet fore and aft by 16 feet wide. The dry 
exhausts are muffled and then carried out the top of a steel 
mast which is water-jacketed to a few feet above the deck. 
There is almost no exhaust sound and no diesel odor in any 
direction of wind. 

The pilothouse is amidships. Forward is a combination 
head and dressing room, formerly the forecastle. Next aft 
is a roomy cabin with two transom berths and two uppers. 


“On the port side next the bulkhead is a Porthole Pete coal 


stove, and on the starboard side the icebox, sink and counter 
space. There are endless lockers. The ladder to the pilot 
house ingeniously forms the door to a passage which leads 
between two 350-gallon fuel tanks to the engineroom. Abaft 
the engineroom are quarters for the owner, yacht style. The 
lazarette beneath the flush deck is warehouse size, beside 
accommodating fresh water tankage of 1000-gallon capacity. 
Porpoise is the most maneuverable ship I have ever handled. 
Running across the Gulf of Maine she averaged 10 knots, 
under wraps, and she has the feel of an ocean-going steam- 
ship. 

Having persuaded myself (my wife isn’t convinced yet) 
that my old age will be extended by shifting to a power 
cruiser, what shall I seek? The experience of my friends has 
certainly offered no common denominator except pleasure 
in their new craft. Let us, therefore set down a couple of 
basic considerations, realizing full well that, unless designed 
to order, any craft will be a compromise. 

The first is limited funds. This means, for me, a second- 
hand boat of 40 feet or less, and probably precludes the 
diesel power which I should prefer. It also precludes exten- 
sive alterations. The second consideration is safety. This 
means heavy enough displacement for strong construction; 
accessible tank and engine installation with automatic fire 
protection. The hull must be the design of a competent 
naval architect to assure stability, buoyancy and balance. 

The foregoing are musts. Next we come to the charac- 
teristics of which I want to obtain as many as possible. One 
would normally first search among the many good stock 
boats on the market, but except for some of the Pacific 
northwest types seldom available in the East, few of these 
designs appear to have the features which most appeal to 
me in arrangement or installation of equipment. Here are 
some of the things I shall seek: 

Vision from the helmsman’s position. The steering station 
should be as close to the glass window as installation of the 
compass permits, not separated by two or three feet of shelf 
or chart table. There is always temptation to keep the for- 
ward window closed in wet weather. Trying to see forward 
through wet glass at night from a position far back of it is 
an unnecessary hazard. If the helmsman wears glasses the 
hazard is doubled by refraction. The optimum arrangement 
is to locate the steering position forward of the point where 
the spray normally breaks, in a pilothouse which has a 
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window on each side angled at about 45 degrees, so that the 
lee window can be left open. If there is too much beam at 
this point to enable the helmsman to lean out while keeping 
one hand on the wheel it is not too difficult to provide a 
steering wheel on each side. Dual steering wheels were 
installed on the bridge of Guinevere, Edgar Palmer's big 
steel schooner, which worked very well. Safest of all is to 
have a topside control station from which to handle the 
ship at night or in wet weather, Navy fashion, but this is a 
small pleasure craft for an elderly gent who prefers to keep 
dry that we are contemplating, remember? 

It is also reasonably important, in really bad weather, to 
have the glass stay in the pilothouse windows, first to keep 
the water out and second to keep us from being showered 
with broken glass along with the water. One flick of the 
top of a sea will do the damage. This happened so often 
in my World War I subchaser that we got sick of it and 
decided to experiment. Canvas, even two or three layers, 
made little difference, but ordinary copper mosquito screen- 
ing one inch from the face of the glass did the trick. It ap- 
peared to break the solid water. into harmless particles; at 
any rate, when we found the right spacing we never broke 
another window, nor a screen. In icing conditions screens 
obviously would not work. I screened the rather large win- 
dows in the doghouse of Mahdee and had as much confidence 
in the copper screening as I would have had in wooden 
shutters. 

Fittings should be provided in the pilothouse to secure 
at convenient height a good, big drawing board for a chart 
table. This should be quickly removable to take below and 
place on the cabin table for working at night in a good light 
without bothering the helmsman. 

Next, there should be an engineroom with working head- 
room and plenty of space to get at both sides of all equip- 
ment installed. The compartment should be mechanically 
ventilated through water-trap ventilators and lined with 
soundproofing material. Tanks should be located for mini- 
mum piping and maximum fire protection. They should be 
removable without tearing out permanent structure. There 
must be accessibility (again for safety) to the inside stuffing 
box, to all seacocks and to all electrical connections. As in 
Porpoise and my old Mahdee, I would install a hollow mast 
to carry out the exhaust after it had been adequately muffled. 
The engine will be fresh-water cooled. I would make the 
best of the space remaining for living accommodations, with 
special attention to the counter area in the galley. Cooking 
equipment will be a coal Shipmate together with a kerosene 
single-burner cooker in gimbals. Bunks can fold out of the 
way,—it is the mattresses that count. 

The man brought up in sail may not be much of an engine 
mechanic. He always has an argument against powerboats— 
what to do if the engine conks out and not a piece of canvas 
in the house? There are a couple of answers. Two engines 
reduce the hazard of helplessness by 50 per cent. Personally, 
I don’t like twin screws in a small vessel. When rolling 
heavily, they roll out of solid water. (In the triple screw 
subchasers of World War I there were many times when 
only the midship screw would bite.) Also, the weaving 
sound of two engines which are not exactly synchronized 
is unpleasant. 

Twin screws, because they are nearer the surface than a 
single, centerline screw, seem to have an affinity for fouling 
lines, particularly painters or lobster pot moorings and for 
getting themselves bent on flotsam and jetsam. A stranded 
twin screw craft, even though not otherwise damaged, can 
ruin one propellor by resting on it while waiting for a tide. 

One alternative to twin screws, as a safety factor, is a 
small auxiliary which, in emergency, can be hooked up by 
belt or chain to the main tailshaft. However, as the disable- 
ment may be a propellor or rudder instead of the main 
engine, a better alternative is to carry an outboard motor. 
This should be of adequate power, with an extra long shaft 
and with a special bracket permanently installed for it on 

































Philip Taylor photo 
“Porpoise’’ is an ex-Florida shrimper, yacht-converted 


the stern. For this outboard there should be permanent 
storage space below decks. Its own tank need never be 
used as it is better practice to take gasoline through a fuel 
pump from an installed tank. 

The belief that a steadying rig can be a source of propul- 
sion is pretty much of a fallacy, unless the wind is going 
your way, or unless the rig approaches the proportion of a 
motor sailer’s. Speaking of rig, if your powerboat will not 
lie head to wind at anchor without horsing around, a leg of 
mutton mizzen may accomplish the trick and serve as a 
steadying sail under way as well. This is a usual State of 
Maine procedure. 

Without having actually drawn up an accommodation 
plan to scale in one of those hulls, it appears to me that the 
characteristics I have outlined might be obtained without 
major alterations in one of the 38-foot Coast Guard picket 
boats, as designed by Eldridge-McInnis, hundreds of which 
are in service. They are fine sea boats of fairly heavy con- 
struction, highly maneuverable and with a good turn of speed. 

The layout of stock boats now available seems generally 
to follow a pattern which in my opinion can be changed to 
advantage. Some builders are approaching the solution by 
getting the engines away from the living spaces by their 
stern installation with V-drive. Providing the buoyancy for 
this weight probably controls the design of the hull from 
amidships aft. Others mostly keep the engine installation 
under hatches located in the deckhouse or cockpit floor. This 
I don’t like, partly due to cramped working space and partly 
due to engine noise in the vicinity where you spend most 
of your time. The sound is usually amplified by locating 
the engine space under an overhead shelter which is com- 
pletely glassed in. 

Most of the stock cruisers provide perfunctory space and 
equipment for handling ground tackle. I suppose a majority 
tie up to docks when not under way, and seldom operate 
after dark. To me, provision for handling the anchor prompt- 
ly and safely, by day or by night, is of the utmost importance. 
The working anchor of a sailing craft is often carried beneath 
the bowsprit where it brings no mud aboard and may be 
quickly released. In getting under way it may be brought 
up clear of the surface without touching the hull and will 
swing safely while maneuvering until it is convenient to cat 
it to a hook. I believe that the working anchor of a power- 
boat should be similarly handled, catted under either a 
pulpit or an A-frame hinged to swing inboard, anchor and 
all. A power take-off from the main engine, similar to those 

(Continued on page 76) 
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A Basement Offers Unlimited Opportunities For Off-Season Activities 


By E. M. FREYSTADT 


HAT IN HEAVEN’S name does he 
find to do in the basement every night, 
all winter long?” That is a question the 
yachtsman’s wife is frequently called 
upon to answer. She is noncommittal. 
“I suppose he’s working on something 
for the boat,” is always a safe and sure 
answer. That loyal soul would not admit for worlds that 
the same question occurs to her many times as she-sits alone 
in the living room while her husband happily plies his many 
crafts below. 

In fairness to him, he has a heck of a lot to get done every 
winter, and mighty little time in which to do it. There are 
the project jobs that are done only once in the life of a boat, 
such as making glass and dish racks, getting out parts for 
changing bunks around, or adding new shelves. While they 
are not repeated each winter, there always seems to be 
one or more to do. The real backbone of winter work is the 
collection of seasonal jobs like sanding and painting or 
varnishing everything removable he can take off the boat in 
the fall and bring home for winter work. If he is a wind- 
jammer, there is always running rigging that needs recondi- 
tioning and battens to renew. Ground tackle must have 
attention every season. If he can get the dinghy into his 
cellar, refinishing it is a good winter job that will save time 
in the spring. He has name boards to reletter and number 
boards to repaint. With the normal time loss necessary to 
keep his wife from open revolt, he is indeed a busy guy. 

It may be pointed out that all yachtsmen do not have 
cellars. Some live in apartments, hotels, clubs, and in other 
peoples’ homes, where they do not have access to nice 
warm cellars in which they can relax on rainy Sundays and 
cold winter evenings to do the things they want to do... 
unobserved. The lots of such unfortunates must indeed be 
sad. The activities in an as near as possible wife-proof cellar 
are essential to happy off-season yachting. 

It is practically impossible, however, to make a cellar 
absolutely wife-proof. What the yachtsman does there seems 
to have repercussions throughout the house and exert con- 
siderable impact on others who live in it. Take for instance 
when you enter a yachtsman’s home, and notice a peculiar 
pungent aroma. You may be reasonably sure that he is or 
recently has been in the cellar avesoare Te a rope with one 
of those napthanate solutions. If the treated rope is kept in 
the house until all of the solvent has evaporated, the entire 
house will take on a “sanitary” smell. In spite of the fact 
that, as he claims, the odor is healthy, good for sinus, asthma 
from which his wife suffers, or any other respiratory ills, 
pressure is brought to bear to have him carry the rope out 
of the house and hang it in the garage to dry. Rot treating 
the spare anchor line is good for a full night’s work in the 
cellar. If the yachtsman has his own clothes closet he may 
take a chance and hang the garments he has worn in his 
closet. If, however, he shares a closet with his wife, he will 
do well to shed his work clothes in the cellar and come on 
deck with clean garments. 

Another seemingly innocent amusement is melting lead. 
Some time in his life, every yachtsman needs some trim 
ballast. He mooches several hundred pounds of electros from 
his advertising agency or printer and lugs them home to cast 
into usable forms. He Saiaschcasly knocks off the wood 
backings, buys bread tins from the local hardware store, 
breaks up the metal sheets, melts them and molds them in 
the tins. The floor around the Jaundry stove becomes littered 





with dross and copper facings that have floated to the 
surface of the molten type-metal and were skimmed off. In 
that the job is often done at night, and the droppings are 
too hot to handle when he is finished, they lay there until 
the next wash day which endangers the continuation of em- 
ployment of the family laundress. 

Lead casting never makes a hit at home. The yachtsman 
could just as well buy the*few pigs he needs, all cast and in 
shape, but bear in mind that he is an enthusiast who will 
never buy anything he can make himself in the cellar. One 
addict, known to the writer, even casts up his dinghy moor- 
ings and small fishing anchors. He will take an eye-bolt with 
a nut on the bottom, stand it up in an enameled wash basin, 
usually borrowed from the medicine closet, and pour in the 
molten lead. Anchors and moorings he produces are pretty 
good but the wash basin is never quite the same thereafter. 
The well equipped cellar carpenter is indeed a sore trial 
to his family. In every boating community there is always 
one chap who has better machine tools than his fellows, a 
crosscut saw that will go through heavier lumber, a truer 
sanding disc and table, a drill press with a chuck that will 
take larger than %” bits. That fellow is popular with his 
yachting friends, but his own family life must be worse than 
the average. His wife not only sits alone while her husband 
is below doing his own cellar work, but must answer the 
telephone up to and sometimes after what bedtime should 
be, because some yachtsman, not so well equipped, wants 
to run over for “just a moment” to do this or that job on 
one of John’s big tools. “It’s all right, John is in the cellar 
anyway, she answers with the sweetness reserved for 
strangers. Over he troops with his arms full of lumber. Down 
into the cellar he goes and does not emerge until he comes 
up with John in the wee small hours. They have a beer or 
two together, for cellar work is dry work. The beer calls 
for a sandwich. The sandwich is naturally followed by 
coffee and whatever dessert is left from supper. All the wife 
has to show for her lonely evening is a rifled refrigerator and 
a sink full of dirty dishes. 

After his visit to his friend’s cellar, the caller is out of 
circulation himself for a time in his own cellar. The cut-out 
pieces are sanded, edges rounded, hardware made and fitted 
and all the parts joined together into a beautiful whole. 
Maybe it’s a new swimming ladder he is building, or per- 
haps it is a hatch to replace that one that always leaked. 
Whatever it is, it takes a lot of time to build and finish it. 

Perhaps of all the work the yachtsman does at home, the 
most troublesome to the other members of the household is 
woodworking. He starts with a mighty chunk of lumber. 
Out of it emerges a beautiful but tiny part. All the rest of 
the original material become chips and waste that have to 
be disposed of. Sawdust, sanddust and shavings are prone 
to stick to clothes and shoes and will track through the en- 
tire house unless cleaned up after every session of work. 
Something always seems to interrupt the yachtsman before 
he gets around to cleaning up the mess he makes. 

The noise of machine tools goes through the house. A 
sander with the disc a little off center chatters at high speed. 
The circular saw has a screech of its own. Even the power 
drill and the lathe give out a mechanica] hum. All these 
sounds are most disturbing if the family wants to sleep 
Sunday morning or to go to bed before the cellar worker has 
completed his labors. Then, too, he will be all dressed up 
in a blue serge suit, and, while waiting for wifey to put the 

(Continued on page 74) 
























































OVERHAULING 
THE ENGINE 


PHOTOS BY ELON JESSUP 


B Sessennite sie your boat’s power plant during the 
winter months can serve the double-barreled purpose 
of stretching the period during which you can enjoy your 
hobby, and fitting your boat for more enjoyable use during 
the season to come. The reaping of such benefits is simply 
dependent upon your possessing the requisite time, ability 
and facilities for the job. Before tackling the chore, be sure 
that you will have about three times the free hours you 
expect you will need. 

No matter how experienced a mechanic you feel you are, 
don’t start the overhaul without first arming yourself with 
the manufacturer’s overhaul manual on your specific model 
engine. Each has its own peculiarities of procedures and 
clearances. 

Finally—provide yourself with suitable shop space and 
good tools of the kind you need for the job. 


Putty knife, jackknife 
and wire brush prove ef- 
fective in ridding block, 
pistons and studs of 
carbon, rust and other 
foreign matter. A non- 
inflammable — cleaning 
fluid will help locate 
small cracks. Guard 
against lacerating 
knuckles on stud 
threads 





Checking main and con- 
necting rod journals 
calls for a good microm- 
eter. Measurements 
should be taken at in- 
tervals of about 45° 
around the circumfer- 
ence to detect a journal 
wearing into oval shape 










































Overhaul should be carried out in a space having plenty of light 
and heat. A chain hoist is a great time and exertion saver 


As you remove valves, 
store them in such a 
way that they will re- 
tain their identity. A 
wooden batten with 
drilled and numbered 
holes aids in getting 
valves back where they 
came from 


Before deciding whether 

valve seats require re- 

conditioning or replace- 

ment, clean them by 

scraping, wire brushing 
and washing 





Deeply pitted valve 
seats can be recondi- 
tioned properly only by 
the use of reseating 
grinders made for that 
purpose 


Old gaskets should be 
discarded and replaced 
by new ones which can 
be tapped-out on the 
scene with a ballpeen 
hammer 





For ease in handling and 
inspection, parts should 
be thoroughly washed 
immediately after re- 
moval from the engine. 
Several solvents are 
available for this pur- 
pose but any noninflam- 
mable cleaning fluid will 
do in a pinch 
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WORD FROM THE LADIES 


Part Il: On Things on Deck and Aloft 


(Last month we gave the results of a 
poll, circulated among some 80 yachts- 
women in all parts of the country, on their 
preferences and experiences in matters hav- 
ing to do with life below decks. Here, as 
promised, are the girls’ reaction to things 
on deck and aloft. —Ep. ) 


HILE dolling up a boat's interior 

will appeal to the homemaking 
instincts of most yachtswomen, exterior 
maintenance is a different matter. How- 
ever, many gals who would no doubt 
renege at painting the outside of a 
house are found, come springtime, doing 
some exterior maintenance chores on 
their boat, and, what’s more, liking it. 
But the girls won't be found splashing 
the color on the topsides with the lavish 
hand they favor in the interior, for the 
general preferences in hull and deck 





tones run to the conventional white, 
blues or grays, and tints thereof. Racing 
class boats, however, look sporty in 
bright and varied colors, and are more 
easily distinguishable by on-lookers and 
the race committee, so the girls give the 
paint mixers a free hand here, and the 
sailmakers too. 

Turning to spring fitting out and other 
maintenance chores, all our experts 
agree that a boat worth having is worth 
keeping in the pink (as distinguished 
from “in the red”) but, like pickles, 
sanding, painting and brass polishing 
are acquired tastes, and not all skippers’ 
wives have acquired them. However, 
whether they do the brushing up them- 
selves, or have it done by pros, the 
general run of boatwives recognize the 
importance of maintenance and have a 
patient understanding of the skipper’s 
long hours of devotion to it. 

Brass polishing requires daily atten- 
tion if it's going to be done properly. 
Realizing this, many of our pollees don’t 
feel they have the time to spend on it, 
nor that it is essential to a happy, well- 
found and even well-groomed yacht, 
which is their prime objective as a boat 
owner. The ladies are too busy with 
other shipboard activities, and some are 
conveniently convinced that unpolished 
brass has a “very pleasing green aspect,” 
as one gal put it, “not to be disturbed by 
polish.” One boatwife and mother, how- 
ever, says she values the polishing rag 
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to keep in trim not only the brass but 
also her active crew of youngsters, 
whose excess energies disappear with 
the verdigris. Nevertheless, a few of 
our experts do insist on the brass being 
kept right up to snuff—without a paid 
hand, too—and from such diehards as 
these we hear pleas for a polish which 
will really keep brass bright in salt air 
longer than overnight! 

“Our boat is a family project, and the 
whole family helps,” is an oft-repeated 
phrase among these seafaring mothers 
who are well aware of the many healthy 
advantages that a nautical background 
offers their youngsters. But taking the 
family aboard is a full time job in itself. 
As one woman says, “Doing a great deal 
of racing, and having four children, I 
don't like to have to do too much main- 
tenance work myself.” We can’t see 
where she'd find the time for it. 

Yacht maintenance isn’t all hard work, 
though. In the springtime boatyard 
there’s always the sociable seasonable 
exchanges with other boatmen and their 
wives, and the pointers one picks up on 
what’s the best brand to use. The by- 
play is usually pretty good, with each 
skipper convinced his brand is best and 
that the poor devil across the way will 
have the whole job to do over again next 
month, with that stuff he’s using! 

Winter evenings spent in the cellar 
varnishing hatch covers, ladders and 
doors, and painting the mooring cans, 
are no novelty to many of our pollees, 
and no complaints were registered with 
us. In fact, one busy little lady found 
such an evening to be the psychological 
time to mention a little fur piece she’d 
like to have for spring. Others, however, 
are hoping for a new engine in the 
spring, or a new mainsail, in the spirit 
of one of our correspondents who wrote 





“It was I who wouldn't let my husband 
buy a second-hand sail that did not look 
as if it had been broken in just right!” 

Speaking of sails, while most sailing 
wives conceded that sail repair is best 
done by a pro, we don’t think there’s 
one in the group who hasn’t mended a 
sail, or who couldn't mend- one in a 
pinch. 

Once fitting out is over, and she’s 
safely overboard, what kind of a boat 
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have we got? What makes for a livable 
topside arrangement—big cabin, smaller 
cockpit, or vice versa? According to our 
poll the biggest deciding factor in choice 
of cockpit arrangement is the climate 
in which you cruise. “Just about once a 





season,” said one disgusted mate from 
the north, “is the weather nice enough 
to enjoy a large cockpit. At other times 
flies, wind, rain and spray make life 
miserable and everyone wants to go 
below. I prefer a large cabin and small 
cockpit.” “But of course,” from another 
area, “a large cockpit is preferable be- 
cause most of your time aboard is spent 
there,” and, reasonably enough, “Why 
go afloat to spend the time indoors?” 

However, there were several sugges- 
tions that as cruising boats become 
smaller, with shortages and rising costs, 
space must become more multipurpose 
than ever, with canvas-and-Plexiglas 
doghouses and cockpit curtains provid- 
ing extra cockpit protection against rain, 
or for sleeping. Air mattresses, sleeping 
bags, and even sailbags are used as 
cockpit bedding, on top of plywood sec- 
tions placed across the cockpit seats. 
One ingenious wife suggests a compact 
arrangement of using her dining table 
top for this purpose. Since one facility 
would hardly ever be in use while the 
other was, this certainly sounds like a 
workable idea. Such devices are oper- 
able, of course, only if the binnacle 
won't interfere. 

While many generous hostesses are 
figuring ways of increasing sleeping 
areas aboard, a few others offer some 
concrete reasons—no doubt born of ex- 
perience—why cockpit sleeping accom- 
modations are not desirable. It’s indeed 
delightful sleeping in the cockpit in the 
cool of the evening, but “in the morning 
the cockpit is sunny, and dewy and 
buggy,” was one opinion. Another sug- 
gested that if you're spreading into the 
cockpit for sleeping you have too many 
guests aboard for anyone's pleasure or 
comfort, and mealtime is bedlam. Bed- 
lam also reigns when a sudden midnight 
storm sends the cockpit dozers and all 
their gear scurrying below, where every- 
one then spends a damp and sleepless 
night together. 

A note of caution enters into the 
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question, too. Several women prefer that 
the cockpit be kept clear and unclut- 
tered at all times in case of emergency, 
and in case the boat has to get under 
way in a hurry. If you've ever been 





aboard a boat which dragged her anchor 
in the middle of the night, you'll appre- 
ciate a skipper’s dark sentiments as he 
springs to the cockpit and reaches for 
the auxiliary gear shift only to find it 
engulfed in blankets! 

We asked our powerboaters whether 
their ideal was an open bridge or cock- 
pit cruiser type or sedan model, and got 
just about a 50-50 response. While ad- 
vocates of the sedan type claim more 
spacious and livable accommodations 
are possible in this type craft, advocates 
of the open cruiser dryly refer to a 
sedan as “mason jar cruising.” They also 
point out that a sedan makes it too 
difficult to get topside in a hurry to 
handle lines or gear in an emergency. 
Two cabins with a sundeck between was 
one suggested compromise, but this was 
voted down by a complaint from an- 
other quarter that such an arrangement 
divides the party, or else crowds the 
entire group into one small cabin, while 
the other area remains empty. All, how- 
ever, expressed the tender sentiment 
that any layout was undesirable which 
leaves the man at the wheel all alone 
for long periods of time. We can’t help 
wondering whether the man at the 
wheel might not have planned it that 
Way. 

While our power experts thrashed 
this one out we dove into the rig ques- 
tion with the sailing contingent, and 
surfaced with a majority preference for 
divided rigs. Yawls and ketches, of 
course, offer less single sail area to con- 
tend with in a sudden blow, as well as 
an easy method of shortening sail by 
simply dropping the main. One yawl 
enthusiast spoke fondly of the mizzen as 
a “third hand” when she and her hus- 
band go cruising alone. Those who pre- 
fera sloop rig cite simplicity of rig, less 
lines to handle, and less standing rig- 
ging to be examined and overhauled as 
reasons for their choice. One preference 
was for either yawl or sloop as long as 
the rig included a boom on the fore 
staysail and excluded running back- 
stays. This lady also confesses to “a 
romantic leaning for a square yard (with 
raffee, too) for getting down East!” 
NAs take note! Schooners will always 
spell romance for many, though few of 
cur selected pollees expressed a prefer- 


ence for this rig. “I want a boat I can 
handle myself if the skipper is ever 
knocked out or breaks all his ribs instead 
of only three as he did last time!” is an 
attitude which makes sense, particularly 
if a couple plans to cruise alone very 
often. 

Sail handling is difficult for most 
women. On anything bigger than a day 
sailer it requires maximum strength and 
hands like bear claws, so the larger the 
winches, the more efficient the backstay 
fittings, the sturdier the standing rig- 
ging, and the easier it is to shorten sail, 
the better the skipper’s wife will like 
any particular rig. 

While the captain will survey a hull 
from the point of view of displacement, 
lateral plane, 1.w.1., ballast ratio, ete., 
the first mate deals in less enigmatic 
terms, and comes up with about the 
same answer. She, too, wants a fast, 
dry boat with plenty of comfort below 
and smart lines to look at and, for the 
most part, our pollees see no reason why 
all this can’t be comfortably combined 
in any craft. 

“The modern cruising rule boat is 
fast, roomy, seaworthy and slippery,” 
according to the mistress of a well- 
known ocean racer, and her supporters 
chime in with “In an over-taking sea it’s 





nice to see the waves slip under an 
overhang rather than over a short stern,” 
and again, “Short ends certainly don’t 
make for comfortable going in heavy 
seas!” However, one gal did suggest that 
she likes to admire the sweeping sheer 
and long overhangs on other boats 
while enjoying as much living area as 
possible within the short-ended overall 
length of her own craft. “After all, she 
says, “we seldom see ourselves!” - 

Safety of course is always the para- 
mount consideration with these wives 
and mothers, and so a hull not too 
tender with good freeboard, of first class 
construction and dry in a seaway are 
primary requisites of any yacht. “We 
wish our schooner had more freeboard 
as she is penalized for a low one and yet 
it is a real disadvantage in many kinds 
of weather,” said one racing-cruising 
mother, and many others join her lament 
for a happy combination of. fine line, 
speed, seakindliness and’ comfort. 

Since the sweet-lined hull is the gen- 
eral favorite among our ladies who fol- 
low the sail, the doghouse—particularly 
when applied as an afterthought or 
without advice of a naval architect—is 
not a popular feature. One lady punned 
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that “some are so horrible the designer 
should be put in the doghouse!” The 
ladies do admit, though, that a dog- 
house does offer certain headroom, chart 
room, galley and dining area advan- 
tages. An acceptable doghouse, how- 
ever, must be carefully designed for a 
minimum of interference with cockpit 
visibility, and to create a minimum of 
windage. To one of our respondents, it 
is even then acceptable only if it houses 
the dining table so that she can look 
about the harbor during meals! Several 
thought canvas-and-Plexiglas doghouses 
a happy enough compromise. 

But perhaps these busy gals have 
been so occupied with their many ship- 
boards tasks they haven’t had a chance 
to brush up on the newer boats with 
unobtrusive doghouses that we've no- 
ticed lately in the design section of 
YACHTING—and we've even seen some 
of them in action on Long Island Sound. 

But aside from appearance prefer- 
ences, what, we wondered would these 
nautical ladies consider most important 
to look for in a boat? The answer seems 
to be good, seaworthy construction us- 
ing dependable materials and depend- 
able rigging, with ease of handling and 
seakindliness the runners-up. Granted 
these important features, other sugges- 
tions urged greater attention to stowage 
space and to properly fitting hatch and 
porthole screening. Safety provisions of 
all types — fire extinguishers, lifelines, 
handy life jackets, and _sail-handling 
pulpits are of paramount importarfce to 
all. Large winches are important if the 
ladies are to handle sheets at any time. 
Grab rails below decks are often neg- 
lected, but the girls recommend plenty 
of them, and adequate provision for 
charts is another often neglected but 
much needed feature. 

A dependable power plant is of 
course of topmost consideration to the 
motorboat wife, and all want to be 
sure that there’s plenty of ventilation 
for the engineroom, if the motor’s en- 
closed at all. Her V-drive model is 
particularly valued by one first mate 
because it leaves the driest and widest 
part of the bilge available for storage. 
We'll bet her skipper never thought of 
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this when he selected that power plant! 
Easy-to-operate engine controls, and de- 
pendable ones, are most important, and 
a nice detail for any craft is a separate 
drawer or tray for engine tools which 
can be kept locked, or otherwise safe 
from prying little hands, should there 
be any aboard. 

(Continued on page 79): 











MAN OVERBOARD 





After Thoughts of the Honolulu Race and a Symposium 
of Suggestions For Saving a Life at Sea 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 





HE LOSS and the subsequent rescue of a man 
in last summer’s Honolulu Race have brought 
into sharp focus a hazard of ocean racing to 
which only perfunctory attention has been 
paid by race committees and yacht owners. 
There has been plenty of development in the 
technique of keeping a man from falling over- 
board. With that I have no quarrel. Lifelines have been 
made compulsory and minimum heights of the lifelines (a 
little too minimum, however) have been established. I have 
been shipmates with skippers who required the hands to 
wear linemen’s safety belts and to snap them to the lifelines 
or shrouds when they were working forward. Aboard the 
good Navy ship Royono in the last Bermuda Race no man 
could go forward along the lee deck without permission of 
the master— who also caused to be rigged a taut fore-and-aft 
safety line from forestay to the after end of the cabin house. 
Pulpit forward and thwartship line at the mizzen shrouds 
help to keep the crew on board and on most well run yachts 
there is a frequent count of heads or calling of names in 
the dark hours. When I myself go around on deck I walk 
almost ape fashion to keep weight down and my oft-recurring 
chant is “Hold on!” 

But apart from the occasional wearing of lifebelts by the 
foredeck gang, what is done to save a man’s life if he does 
fall overboard? Well, there’s the life ring with water light 
attached which must be kept handy to the helmsman, capable 
of being heaved overboard on an instant’s notice. And that 
life ring is exactly what I have in mind when I say that 
only perfunctory notice has been given to the subject. Ted 
Sierks, who fell overboard from L’Apache, said that if he 
hadn't been of slender build and that if the life ring to which 
he swam hadn't fitted up around his hips he never could 
have survived for 30 hours in the water. I’ve seen nothing 
in the rules stipulating that the required life ring must be 
of sufficient diameter to fit the fattest member of a crew. 

And then the water light. Years ago I got fed up with 
and so stopped thinking of those calcium carbide lights 
because in a small boat like mine they would bang around 





until the soldered joint loosened up and they began treating 
me to explosive fireworks on deck. I, in common with many 
others, thought that the bouyant, weighted, waterproof elec- 
tric light was preferable to the carbide type. I had forgotten 
that the smoke given forth by the water-ignited carbide 
would indicate my presence if I fell overboard by day. 
Consequently, it took the experience of Sierks, going over 
early in the morning, to awaken me to the fact that a minia- 
ture electric light in broad daylight is a poor substitute for 
smoke. Another thing I hadn’t realized was that the self- 
lighting feature of a buoyant electric light is an actual 
menace if a man is lost in the morning. He is too busy hold- 
ing his breath when seas break over his head to keep the light 
upside down and so prevent exhaustion of the dry cells 
during the daylight hours. 

There’s been no lack of thinking on this important subject 
since Sierks’ life was saved. I’ve heard it suggested that each 
competitor in an ocean race be required to trail a knotted 
line which could be grasped by the unfortunate man as his 
ship flashed past him. It has been said that a shock cord 
bent on to a bight in the line would take up the stress as his 
inert weight came upon it and so prevent the breaking of his 
grip. But this isn’t much of an idea because the “hull” speed 
of the human form is something less than eight knots and a 
man would drown himself if he held on very long to a yacht 
traveling at 10 knots. And in an H.O. 214-218 age when com- 
paratively few yachts tow loglines it is doubtful that a trailing 
lifeline would be acceptable to the ocean racing fraternity. 

A better suggestion is that each life ring be attached to a 
deflated and compactly folded rubber boat, the theory being 
that buoyancy of the ring would support the boat until the 
swimmer could reach it and inflate it with its self-contained 
carbon dioxide cartridges. He could then climb out of reach 
of sharks aboard a fairly large platform many times more 
conspicuous than his head and shoulders. Another sugges- 
tion is that instead of a rubber boat a counter-weighted flag 
staff be attached to the life ring. This would not take care 
of the sharks, but it could be more easily stowed on deck or 
in the mizzen rigging of a yawl or ketch and it would be 
conspicuous whether or not the swimmer 
immediately reached it. 

Undoubtedly, while still thinking of the 
difficulty of sighting a man swimming in 
a rough sea, we should settle for one of 
those dye markers developed for ditched 
aviators in the late war. The packet could 
be rigged to rip open as the life ring left 
the boat, for, although I have never seen 
it in use, I am told that the dye spreads 
quickly and is conspicuous even in a broken 
sea. It has the possible disadvantage that 
in a strong wind the man would drift faster 
than the dye—but once the dye was sighted 
the yacht could sail or motor down wind 
with a good chance of rescuing the man. 

There remains the matter of the non- 
collapsible tender which the rules require 
every competing yacht to carry in an ocean 
race. As a means of saving life at sea this 
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has long been such a standing joke that I had almost for- 
gotten it. But I recall now that when in mid-ocean in the 
schooner Pinta in the 1928 race to Spain we used to gather 
in the cockpit during the dog watches and while singing a 
verse of the evening hymn and enjoying a nip of bootlegged 
brandy we would look at our dinghy and almost laugh our- 
selves overboard. In a smooth sea in a protected harbor it 
might have ferried four of us ashore. And we were eight, or 
nine if you counted the cook, who in that case really cooked 
and so had his acknowledged right to the pursuit of life. 

Well, the tender is technically to save the crew—a crew 
ranging in numbers from four to 15—when the yacht sinks, 
and it is not intended for the rescue of a man who falls over- 
board. In fact, it would be utter folly in a heaving sea for 
the dinghy to be launched and manned for this purpose. It 
would also be physically impossible if the dinghy were 
carried upright in chocks; for in that case it would either 
be filled with sails and deck gear or with crates of oranges, 
avocado pears, tomatoes, cabbages and other perishables. 

But if the rules stipulated that the tender be carried bot- 
tom up, that it be fitted with air chambers fore and aft and 
that it be secured with two quick-releasing pelican hooks 
and if, following the suggestion of Bertram Booth in the 
August, 1951, number of Yacurtinc, it were provided with 
a bucket with weighted bail which would automatically act 
as a sea anchor, it could be heaved overboard by two men 
and it would then become a useful, visible object to which 
the man could swim and to which the yacht could return in 
the shortest possible time. And yet even an object as large 
as a dinghy soon loses itself if the sea is rough enough. I 
remember that when I lost a dinghy in the Chesapeake a 
few years ago I started to sharpen up immediately after the 
painter parted. Before I came to the conclusion that the jib 
(which was the only sail set) would blow itself to pieces if 
we let it shake in stays the dinghy was lost to sight, 

Despite the validity of some of these suggestions, perhaps 
the best method of saving a life at sea is a well coordinated 
and completely understood man-overboard drill. In the vari- 
ous ocean racing yachts aboard which I have sailed in the 
last 29 years I don’t believe that I have ever been informed 
by the skipper of the successive steps to be taken. Most of 
this racing has been on the wind and my own thinking on 
the subject has been insufficient and deficient. I have thought 
that if a man fell overboard when I was at the helm I would 
first holler “Man overboard!,” second heave a life ring, third 
let go the running backstay and fourth jibe over. In a few 
seconds, I have thought, we would be back to where the 
man fell into the water, and although we might have haz- 
arded breaking the main boom or even dismasting the boat 
the risk would have been worth the almost inevitable saving 
of the man. 

But as Don Ayres, of the Transpacific Yacht Club, re- 
marked, this routine would not be effective when a boat is 
running off with nylon parachute spinnaker and various 
items of preventer tackle set. So let us review the situation 
aboard such a yacht as Don’s Skylark. The yaw] has been 
sailing at eight knots under main and spinnaker for so many 
days that it seems as if she had been born that way. She is 
in the groove, with bits of parcelling and monkey fur here 
and there to preserve her sails and running rigging from 
chafe. A boom tackle—a wire with manila jig, leads forward 
from the end of her main boom through the hawse hole to 
the anchor windlass. 

If the boat were jibed all standing the preventer might 
hold long enough to lay her flat in the water. That would not 
be too funny, with hatches open and men spilling out of 
them in a fit state to be washed overboard themselves. Or 
the preventer might hold only long enough to goosewing 
the upper half of the mainsail and set up a chain of events 
which could tear the sail or break one or more of the 
spreaders and end with the breaking of the boom. 

There is another equally compelling reason for not jibing. 
To do so would bring the enormous spinnaker aback, wrap- 





Safety belts are of many types and are often custom made. This 
one is available from Ratsey & Lapthorn, City Island, N.Y. 


ping it around the spreaders and, with the elastic, tenacious 
attributes of nylon, rendering it impossible to lower away. 
With this resistance forward the yacht might never be 
brought on the wind to the vicinity of the missing man but 
might drift away faster than he could swim. 

So, ‘as I understand it now, the drill should be like this: 
All on board should be informed that after the throwing of 
the life ring and the call for all hands the first duty of the 
first man is to cut (if manila) or immediately cast off the 
spinnaker after guy. Another man—the one handiest—should 
run forward and cut the manila part of the boom’s preventer 
tackle—and it should have a manila part. The spinnaker pole 
being then against the headstay and the spinnaker blanketed 
by the main this man should unshackle the tack from the 
pole (or, if it is so rigged, cut the manila outhaul) and let 
the sail fly forward, held only by the halyard and sheet. (If 
there are three sheets, both steadying sheets should be cut.) 
Then, the helmsman bringing the boat on the wind, one man 
will lower the spinnaker while two others take it in in the 
lee of the main and two more harden in the main sheet. All 
that done (in what should be no more than a minute or two) 
the backstays may be manned and the yacht brought over 
to the other tack within heaving distance of the missing 
man. All hands may then resume breathing. 


* * * * * * 


The Editor, having read the foregoing, suggested that we 
ask for comment on the subject from a few men prominent 
in ocean racing in this country and abroad. I sent copies of 
the above article to Donald B. Ayres, commodore of the 
Transpacific Y.C.; to G. W. Blunt White, commodore of the 
Cruising Club of America; to Rod Stephens, post captain 
of the North American chapter of the Royal Swedish Y.C., 
and to John Illingworth, former Royal Ocean Racing Club 
commodore and author of the authoritative book “Offshore.” 
Excerpts from their replies are published below. 

Also included are suggestions formulated by the Navy and 
republished from the magazine “Sea,” and part of an un- 
solicited letter from Col. George M. Smith, U.S.A.F., who 
tackles the problem with particular reference to the air 
search angle. 

Don Ayres writes: “We now have a committee making a 
study of the rating rule under which we sail our Honolulu 
Races, as well as reviewing the experience of Sierks so that we 
may make such changes as seem advisable for future races. 

“Speaking for myself, I believe it is possible to get too 
many requirements covering the various.contingencies that 
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might happen. After all, we start out with a lot of rules in 
case a man falls overboard, only to find that the next casualty 
is a man blown up by an explosion or hit over the head 
by a boom. 

“Your thought of a small, collapsible life raft to be thrown 
over with the life buoy is good, but the more gadgets there 
are attached to the life ring the more likelihood there is of 
there being trouble in breaking it loose to get it into the 
water. Therefore, in my thinking, I come back to a large 
diameter buoy, with an electric light or smoke bomb, or 
both, attached to it, and a drill by each skipper and crew 
on the successive steps to be taken.” 

Says Blunt White: “Committee members responsible for 
the conduct of the forthcoming Bermuda Race have already 
given the matter of safety some thought and are considering 
adding to the required equipment list 
the following: Tape to each life ring a 
waterproof pouch containing a small 
waterproof flashlight, a plastic whistle 
and a package of dye marker. Also, have 
handy to the helmsman at least two 
packages of dye marker and recommend 
that each hand wear on his safety belt 
while on deck a pouch containing this 
equipment. Even though all precautions 
are taken, a bit of drill beforehand 
should be the best assurance of the 
recovery of a lost man.” 

Rod Stephens feels that despite their 
shortcomings electric water lights are a 
great improvement over calcium flares 
and goes on to say: “With respect to the 
tender I am afraid that the delay be- 
tween discovery of the man overboard 
and even a most expeditious launching 
would place the small boat too far from 
the swimmer. With regard to the large 
life rings, I visualize stowage problems 
and think it might be appropriate to 
permit horseshoe-shaped life rings or 
inflatable rings or belts that might be 
attached to the present cork rings of 
small size. 
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fall from L’Apache, the Navy suggested to yachtsmen: 
“When a man goes overboard in daylight, throw him a ring- 
buoy, of course, but keep right on throwing things into the 
water until the ship is turned back toward him. Anything at 
all that will float can be thrown overboard. Keep pitching 
cushions, planks, etc., at least every 200 feet. In this way 
you can create a path back toward your man. It is much 
better than retracing your course. Naturally, you must re- 
member that the floating objects will drift to leeward some- 
what, but when you pick up the last one you will be some- 
where near the man, and should stay near that spot with 
everybody on the lookout. This procedure is always fol- 
lowed by the Navy. 

“Another important point is that ringbuoys should not be 
painted white. Yellow and red are good colors, but orange 
is the best. Similarly, it helps to have 
your crews wear colored shirts rather 
than white. Electric lights on ringbuoys 
should be used, but are not nearly as 
effective at night as one might suppose. 
All too often, the breaking seas show 
phosphorescence which can be confused 
with an electric flashlight. Sea dye is 
highly effective in locating men in the 
water by day.” 

Emphasizing the importance of mak- 
ing a lost man—or boat, for that matter 
—visible to the search radar with which 
every air rescue plane and nearly every 
ocean-going vessel is equipped, Col. 
George M. Smith, USAF, writes: “One 
of the limitations of search radar should 
concern us yachtsmen, and that is its 
inability to see a target which does not 
have a sufficient reflecting surface. A 
man in-the water or hanging on to a 
lifering or even a rubber raft or dinghy 
will seldom, if ever, offer sufficient re- 
flecting surface to interest the radar. 
Even a wooden-hulled cruising yacht of 
maximum ocean racing rule size lacks 
proper reflecting surface. At best it 
is marginal. 








“I would suggest more emphasis on 
the adequacy of the life lines, including 
both the stanchions and the wires and 
possibly including the stanchion spacing. I don’t see any 
basic gain in greater height, as the increased height tends 
to make the stanchions more fragile and to enlarge the risk 
of falling under the lines. Moreover, when the boat is heeled 
high lifelines take up too much of the weather deck and 
tend to interfere with headsails.” 

John Illingworth, writing from his new post at Malta, 
says: “Whenever possible a man should be detailed to watch 
the man who is overboard. This will not prevent him from 
helping with the ship, but his primary responsibility should 
be to keep his eye on the man in the water. . . . There are 
some skippers who would jibe under all conditions when a 
man goes overboard. While clearly this is the correct drill 
when on the wind or nearly so I feel that with the wind 
free and abaft the beam it is generally better to go about 
head to wind. I once stepped overboard off the counter of 
a 25-foot waterline boat of mine, racing in the North Sea 
with spinnaker set. In fact, it had just been hoisted and I 
had stepped back to admire the set from the non-existent 
longer counter that I had had in my previous boat. The 
helmsman pushed her straight up into the wind without a 
second’s hesitation. The spinnaker came flat aback, the guys 
all held, and she slowly took a round turn out of herself and 
filled away on her course. Meanwhile I had struck out, got 
alongside and been hauled back on board. But it was a 
small boat.” 

Having looked into the circumstances surrounding Sierks’ 


Elementary radar reflector 


“Fortunately, however, reflecting sur- 
faces can be made which do the job 
remarkably well and require very little 
space. These reflectors are hollow pyramids whose virtue lies 
not in their size but in the fact that they are resonant to the 
frequency transmitted by the radar. Since the frequency used 
in radar search gear is ultra high the pyramids need be only 
six inches on a side. They can be made of any sheet metal 
or aluminum-painted fabric supported on a metal or a wood- 
en frame. Stowage is no problem as they can be disassembled 
and packed flat. 

“For display from a yacht such pyramids should be made 
so that they can be mounted on a small staff and secured to 
a halyard as a wind pennant is. They should be sufficient 
in number so that they can cover the entire 360° of approach. 
Four, spaced in azimuth as shown in the illustration, so 
as to bear 90° from one another, with their open ends facing 
out, are minimum, six being optimum. Lacking prefabricated 
reflectors, pots and pans hoisted on halyards will help con- 
siderably. Not only will they help radar, but their flashing 
will attract the eye. I have no ready solution for a lifering 
reflector rig, but think that some sort of ‘self-blooming’ 
device might be contrived with a little thought. I cannot 
over-emphasize the importance of making one’s self visible 
to the eye of radar, for under such a condition the search can 
be continued in fair weather and foul, day and night.” 


(Readers who have different or conflicting ideas on the most 
effective technique for saving life at sea are urged to let 
us know about them.—Ep.) 


































































NEW BOATS 








Hiebel Studio 
This 25-foot sea skiff was built recently by Charles Hankins & “Syosset” is one of the latest of the Stonington 40s built by the 
Sons, Lavallette, N.J., for W. E. Mayers, New Brunswick, N.J. Stonington (Conn.) Boat Works. Owned by Hugh Knowlton, of 
Powered by a 90 hp. Universal Cruiser Six, she has a top speed New York, she is 3910" I.0.a., 12'2’° beam, and 4’ draft. She 
of 19 m.p.h. at 3000 r.p.m. is powered by a Scripps Series 8500 85 hp. diesel 


Raymond 
One of the new steel cruisers introduced by Feadship, Inc., of 
Greenwich, Conn., which is U.S. agent for the First Export Assn. 
of Dutch Shipbuilders, is this 40-footer which was exhibited at 
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the National Motor Boat Show in New York 


Beckner 


Rosenfeld 


“‘Loligo’’ was designed by Frederick C. Geiger 
of Yacht Sales & Service, Philadelphia, for 
Charles C. G. Chaplin, of Haverford, Pa. She 
was built by Delside Yacht Basin; Riverside, 
Nid.) is 32" Ko.a., 30% lw. 10°?" ‘beam, 
and 2'7” draft, and is powered by a Gray 
170 hp. Super Six. She cruises out of Bar 
Harbor, Me., in the summer and Nassau, 
B.W.I. in the winter 


Designed by C. William Lapworth, and built 
by Carl Chapman for Richard Stewart, of 
Newport Harbor, Cal., the 32-foot ‘‘Dancer’’ 
is the latest addition to the light displace- 
ment fleet on the Pacific Coast 





































































ONE HUNDRED BELLS FOR THE R.C.Y.C. 


The Royal Canadian Yacht Club Celebrates Its Centenary 


By C. H. J. SNIDER 





The R.C.Y.C. fleet in 1852. A woodcut from Gleason’s ‘’Pictorial’’ 
published the following year 


99th year, after trying and trying for it time after 

time, is no sign of senility. That is what the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club, of Toronto, which celebrates its 
centenary in 1952, did on Lake Ontario last summer. The 
trophy was the Silas K. George Cup, open to all the Lake 
Y.R.A. clubs on both sides of the border. The Canadian 
club won it 42 years ago after several tries, lost it through 
the first World War, won it back in 1937 after 23 years ef- 
fort, lost it again, and kept trying to recapture it—until last 
August when Reg Dixon, graduate dinghy sailor, achieved 
it with his Six-Meter Circe at Rochester, N.Y. 

Last year was a good year all around, so the Royal 
Canadian Y.C., having borne this name for 98 years with 
honor, and possessed its own fleet, stations and entity since 
1852, greets its hundredth birthday without arthritic 
twinges. Just as well, for the centenary celebration begins 
with a grand Centennial Ball on St. Valentine’s Day, 1952, 
Viscount Alexander of Tunis, Governor-General of Canada, 
being the chief patron. It will go on to a still grander party 
on the smooth-shaven, tree-embowered lawns of the club 
in the summer, with the fleet flaming in bunting all around, 
and perhaps the Royal Standard displayed. It has been 
there before. 

There will be regattas with all the clubs of all the lakes 
welcome, the regatta of the Lake Y.R.A. and another of 
the Canadian Dinghy Assn., and an international Star Fleet 
series with distinguished racing skippers from England and 
all over America as guests. And there will be contests with- 
in the elub and without, for treasured trophies, the gifts of 
sovereigns and princes of the blood and great commodores 
of yore, which have inscribed on them the names of winners 
going back to before the American Civil War. 

“Ours is a royal sport and a royal club, and kings and 
princes are at the head of it,” declared the late Vice Com- 
modore Hubert H. Macrae at the annual meeting of 1926. 
“Look at the list of our patrons—the late King Edward VII, 
His Majesty King George V, His Royal Highness Edward, 
Prince of Wales, His Royal Highness the Duke of Con- 
naught, the Governor-General of Canada. . . . Not only 
is the Royal Canadian Y.C. the first of its kind on fresh 
water, but it ranks to Canadians in the same way as the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, of Cowes, does to Englishmen. .. . 
Our club not only leads in international racing, but is send- 
ing to all parts of the world steam, sail and auxiliary yachts 
flying the glorious Blue Ensign of the Club. . . . At the 
present time, Mr. Stillman’s Thalassa, Mr. Near’s Kestrel, 
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and the Semiramis, belonging to the late Mr. Trethewey, 
whose loss we mourn—all power craft flying the Blue Ensign 
of the club—are down in the Gulf of Florida or the Carib- 
bean Sea. Mr. Near also has Kallisto, his magnificent 
schooner yacht, which is just completing a voyage around 
the world, coming across the Atlantic to meet him at Nassau 
in the West Indies. The yacht then goes south and round 
Cape Horn for a cruise in the Pacific Ocean.” 

Time has wrought changes in more than the Roman 
numerals in Commodore Macrae’s worthy panegyric. Gaff 
topsails and jackyarders and the great three-stickers have 
disappeared, replaced by smaller classes and sharper mar- 
conis. The tallest yacht in the club now is ex-Commodore 
Hahn’s ketch Nonchalant, 75 feet over all. But in general, 
what was said 25 years ago holds good. 

Not taking the implications of royalty too hard, the club 
has kept young by helping others. It assisted in the forma- 
tion of the Lake Y.R.A. in 1884, and has welcomed the 
arrival of sister clubs in its native city, the National, Alex- 
andra, Queen City, Boulevard, and other younger yacht 
clubs. Every season it offers its facilities for training 100 
boys, between 10 and. 16 years of age, in lifesaving, sea- 
manship and sportsmanship. It maintains a complete juvenile 
club for them. The lucky neophytes do not have to be 
related to the members upon whose nomination they enjoy 
such privilege—it is enough that a member vouches for 
them. Youngsters so trained a few years before were cap- 
tains of frigates and destroyers, in the Royal Canadian Navy 
in the last World War, and are now winning triumphs in 
sailing as members of the hundred-year-old R.C.Y.C. 

The club began with a dozen members and six yachts. 
It now has 1782 members, 60 racing craft—Eight Meters, 
Six Meters, Maple-Leafs, Tumlaren, Dragons, C-boats, two 
divisions of racing cruisers, and racing dinghies—besides a 
special fleet for juniors, and a hundred other pleasure craft— 
large and ‘small, sail and power, schooners, ketches and 
sloops. It has the finest clubhouse and the finest greens in 
Canada, and its own marine yard and building shop, tennis 
courts, croquet lawn, bowling green, wharves, slips and 
swimming pool. 

The club was organized in 1850 in a Toronto of 35,000 
inhabitants—it’s now 700,000—by a group of business and 
professional men and officers of the local garrison of Fort 
York. They included: Capt. W. H. Fellows, Melinda Street 
commission merchant in whose warehouse the first meeting 
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was held; Dr. E. M. Hodder, a well beloved physician; Major 
T. W. McGrath, an Irishman with a racehorse and a yacht, 
both named Norah Creina; S. B. Harman, city treasurer; 
John Arnold, Thomas Shortiss, Charles Heath, and William 
Armstrong, C.E., later honorary secretary. 

The Halifax Y.C., as Commodore E. A. Bell of the Royal 
Nova Scotia Y.S. has kindly pointed out, was organized and 
held its first regatta in 1837. There was a Toronto boating 
club which probably paddled, rowed and sailed before 
and after York became Toronto in 1834, and there were 
bonafide yachts there even earlier. Capt. John Elmsley, R.N., 
advertised his fast-sailing cutter Dart, York-built by ship- 
wright Purkis and of 22% tons burden, for sale in 1832. The 
first flag officer of the Toronto Y.C., Thomas J. Robertson, 
had a cutter named Dart, probably the same yacht, 20 years 
later. 

In 1850, the club apparently had neither name nor moor- 
ings, though it had been begun. It was spoken of as “the 
boat club”; its craft lay where they could, in private berths. 
The owners met in Capt. Fellows’ warehouse where the 
cosy chairs were flour barrels, or above John Steel’s saloon, 
in a room above the brass rail, sawdust and cuspidors of 
the ground floor. By 1852, however, they had obtained 
headquarters in a small brick building at the head of Gzow- 
ski and Macpherson’s: wharf, below Front Street, where 
the Union Station of the forthcoming railways was after- 
wards built. They moored their little fleet there, and started 
their races from the wharf. 

The Toronto Y.C. blossomed out with this name, and 
flag officers and a regatta, in August, 1852. It had six entries: 
Dr. Hodder’s Cherokee, Alderman Sam Sherwood’s Jenny 
Lind, wharfinger John Ewart’s Undine, and Abercorn, Amer- 
ica, and Saucy Jack, owners unrecorded. The first officers 
were titled as in a frigate: captain, Thomas J. Robertson; 
first lieutenant, J. J. Arnold; second lieutenant, William 
Copeland; and honorary secretary, (not a “frigate rank”), 
Captain W. H. Fellows. 

A vigorous woodcut, attributed to a Toronto artist, pos- 
sibly William Armstrong who painted many of the early 
yachts, was printed in Gleason’s “Pictorial,” a Boston Satur- 
day illustrated paper, a year later. It was captioned “Toronto 


The present Royal Canadian Y.C. house on Toronto Island. with its yacht basin, boat houses and lovely grounds 








Boat Club Coming into the Harbour,” and showed two tall 
cutters, a two-topmast schooner, a Bermuda-rigged sloop, 
and a lugger. These may have been entrants in the first 
regatta. The sloop can be identified as the Undine, but vary- 
ing guesses are offered for the others. The picture proves, 
however, that yachting was well past the small boat stage, 
for these craft are all full-rigged and decked, and would be 
from 30 to 50 feet in length. 

To escape confusion with the Toronto boating club from 
which it may have sprung, the yacht club sought a new 
name in 1853. By 1854, Her Majesty Queen Victoria was 
graciously pleased to name it the Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club, a name of great importance in shaping its further 
history. It was placed on a higher plane, with a wider 
outlook. The Prince of Wales’ countenance of the club’s 
regatta in 1860 established its prestige throughout America. 

Importation of yachts from Britain and the United States— 
the iron cutter Rivet from Scotland in 1851, and the great 
centerboard sloop Gorilla, designed by George Steers, in 
1862, are examples—kept the club abreast of world yachting 
progress. At the same time its patronage of local builders 
eventually developed Canadian designers such as the pro- 
fessional shipwrights Alex Cuthbert, of Coburg, and James 
Andrew, of Oakville; the amateurs AEmilius Jarvis, Herrick 
Duggan, Wilton Morse, F. W. “Casey” Baldwin, and C. W. 
Bourke, of Toronto, and T. Bingley Benson, naval architect, 
all within the club. 

Through the years the club fleet has been a testing tank 
for the lightly ballasted centerboard skimming dish against 
the heavy displacement plank-on-edge cutter, the sail-area- 
and-waterline rule against Thames tonnage measurement, 
the Universal Rule against the International Rule, and the 
various ocean racing rules—all to the general benefit of 
yachting on the Great Lakes. 

In 1876 the club challenged for the America’s Cup, unsuc- 
cessfully. In 1896 AEmilius Jarvis’ winning of the Canada’s 
Cup with the club’s challenger, Canada, at Toledo, Ohio, 
added to R.C.Y.C. prestige and stimulated yachting on the 
Lakes. Another great lift, in 1912, was the winning of the 
Yacht Racing Union Cup at Chicago by the rising star 
(Continued on page 77) 























































































VENTILATE FOR SAFETY AND COMFORT 






Some Suggestions for Increasing a Smooth Air Flow Through the Hull 


HEN IT comes to comfort noth- 
ing equals that produced by the 
scent and feel of a cool breeze on a hot 
day. It’s a solid kind of comfort, lazy 
and languorous, there to be enjoyed. On 
deck or in the cabin a cool breeze is just 
about nature’s most soothing tonic when 
hot weather strikes. It is almost always 
easy to catch a breeze on deck but 
sometimes difficult in a cabin or en- 
gine compartment. Getting a smooth 
air flow through the hull is a real prob- 
lem. Safety, comfort and good hull 
maintenance all depend upon proper 
solution of that ventilating problem. 
Talk about yacht ventilation and you 
get into a great many “ifs,” because all 
ventilating systems must be planned 
on the basis of the worst that might 
happen during the life of the boat. Con- 
sideration of the possibility of dangerous 
conditions doesn’t mean they will occur; 
instead, proper planning of ventilating 
systems reduces the possibility of trou- 
ble. We're simply preparing for that 
old rainy day in the best way we know. 
Vapor formed by a half-pint of gaso- 
line in the bilge may create a serious 
potential explosive power. Hydrogen 
gas liberated during battery charging, 
particularly if batteries are overcharged, 
can produce explosive conditions or at- 
mospheres highly favorable to corrosion 
troubles. Leakage from liquefied petro- 
leum gas systems may result in forma- 
tion of explosive vapors which, like 
gasoline vapors, will seek the lower 
areas in the hull. Cooking and other 
odors are often disagreeable in close 
quarters. Mildew in foul-weather cloth- 
ing, sails or other fabrics frequently 
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By TYLER G. HICKS 


causes unnecessary deterioration. Sleep 
during hot nights alongside a dock may 
be uncomfortable if the cabin is poorly 
ventilated. All these conditions inter- 
fere with pleasurable and relaxing days 
and nights afloat. Properly planned 
and well installed ventilating systems 
assist in eliminating hazards and annoy- 
ances caused by accumulated vapors 
and odors, and a good ventilating sys- 
tem is inexpensive and can often be 
installed by the owner using ordinary 
tools. 

Yacht ventilating systems are of two 
types—natural and mechanical. Air 
flow in a natural system is produced by 
the action of winds and the difference 
in air temperature between the interior 
and the exterior of the boat. Hot air in- 
side the boat rises and leaves through 
any openings available, and is replaced 
by cooler air from outside. Every ven- 
tilating system must be fitted with at 
least two openings, one for air inlet and 
the other for air outlet. In a mechanical 
system air flow from outside to outside 
is produced by an electrically driven 
fan or blower. 

Natural ventilating systems have 
lower first cost than mechanical systems, 
are simpler to install, do not need any 
current, and seldom require mainte- 
nance. Their performance, however, 
varies considerably with weather con- 
ditions and motion of the boat; under 
some circumstances the ventilating ef- 
fect produced is practically nil. With 
mechanical ventilating systems, positive 
air movement is provided at all times 
during fan operation. This advantage is 
reflected in higher initial cost, use of 
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Note the size and location of cowl ventilators aboard this modern auxiliary 
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battery current during system operation 
and greater maintenance. 

Now let’s assume you have a 35- 
footer whose ventilating system you'd 
like to check and improve if necessary. 
Just what is good practice in various 
parts of the boat? What types of ven- 
tilating equipment are usually available, 
at what price ranges, and how are they 
best applied? In checking over our 
ventilating system we'll separate its 
functions into three categories to make 
the work easier. These are (1) for 
safety, (2) for comfort, and (3) for 
stale-air removal. 

To provide maximum safety we must 
remove fuel vapors from engine, bilge 
and tank compartments; battery fumes 
from engine compartment and fuel 
vapors from galley. Vapors from fuels 
like gasoline, diesel oil and liquefied 
petroleum gases are heavier than air. 
Such vapors tend to accumulate in the 
lowest areas of bilges, engine compart- 
ments and galleys. To remove vapors 
our ducts ‘must extend down into these 
low areas—nothing less is satisfactory or 
safe. To provide good air circulation 
through closed bilges four ventilating 
ducts, one in each corner, should be 
used for engine and tank compartments. 
Cowls, hoods, domes or clam shells must 
be fitted to the top of each ventilating 
duct. A highly recommended arrange- 
ment uses the forward ventilating ducts 
as outlets with cowls facing aft and the 
after ducts as intakes with cowls facing 
forward, but on a higher level than the 
outlets. When engines or tanks are not 
in closed compartments, at least one 
ventilating duct forward and one aft 
should be used—the more the better. 

Inlet and outlet ventilating duct areas 
must be equal. A rule of thumb often 
used is to design the inlet ventilating 
area and outlet ventilating area so that 
each has a gross cross-sectional area 
equal, in square inches, to the boat’s 
beam in feet multiplied by two, This is 
a minimum; wherever practical it might 
well be exceeded. In effect, where a 
closed engine or tank compartment is 
ventilated by the four-duct system, it 
means that each duct must have a cross- 
sectional area in square inches equal to 
the boat’s beam in feet. Where feasible, 
it is also recommended that outlet ducts 
be fitted with wind-actuated self-trim- 
ming or rotary exhauster heads or that 
power-operated exhaust blowers be in- 
stalled in each outlet duct. 

Net open areas of ventilator fittings 
must be equal to the cross-sectional area 
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A fixed ventilating unit 

which provides air flow 

irrespective of wind direc- 

tion is the Breidert Air-X- 

Hauster, here mounted on 
the cabin house 


of the ducts they serve. The table lists 
minimum recommended sizes for ven- 
tilating ducts. Never close or obstruct 
ventilator openings. 

Locate exhaust blowers as high above 
bilges as possible with motors outside 
ventilating ducts. Electrical installation 
should conform with the requirements 
of Chapter 5 of “Fire Protection Stand- 
ards for Motor Craft,” or if the boat’s 
power supply is 32 volts or over, with 
“Recommended Practices for Electrical 
Installations on Shipboard.” The tormer 
publication is available for 35¢ from the 
National Fire Protection Association, 60 
Batterymarch St., Boston 10, Mass., or 
the Yacht Safety Bureau, 21 West St., 
New York 6, N.Y. The latter is pub- 
lished by the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, 33 West 35th St., 
New York, N.Y. For safety it is axiomatic 
that electrical accessories should be kept 
as high as possible above areas where 
flammable vapors might accumulate. In 
galleys, where cooking odors or exces- 
sive heat become annoying, a small ex- 
haust blower fastened to the bulkhead 
or deck above the stove is often helpful. 
Blower inlet usually need not be con- 
nected to a duct because suction created 
is sufficient to remove odors. If lique- 
fied petroleum fuel is used, then it 
would be desirable to consider provid- 
ing a means of ventilating the lower 
area of the galley compartment me- 
chanically—that is, an exhaust system 
with a low pick-up. 





RECOMMENDED MINIMUM Duct SIZEs8 
FOR ENGINE AND FUEL TANK 
COMPARTMENT VENTILATION* 


Yacht Length, Duct Diameter, 


Feet Inches 
20 and less 8 
25 3% 
380 4 
35 A 
45 5 
50 5% 
60 6 


* Yacht Safety Bureau data 





Comfort ventilation provides several 
air changes every hour in the main cabin 
and sleeping quarters. Bulkhead- 
mounted circulating fans generally do 
not provide ventilation because they 
simply move air from one part of the 
cabin to another. Any cooling effect 
produced by these fans results from the 
higher velocity of the air passing over 
the skin, not from a lower air tempera- 
ture. To provide true ventilation a fan 
must be installed over an open port or 
window and blow outwards. With this 
arrangement most of the air entering the 
fan comes from inside, where its tem- 
perature is usually a few degrees higher 
and where it contains more odors. Out- 
door air flows in to replace the air ex- 
hausted. This scheme for mechanical 
ventilation of cabins is easily applied to 
sleeping quarters and toilets. 

While underway, natural ventilation 
of the main cabin is usually sufficient to 
provide comfort. Underdeck sleeping 
and living quarters located forward or 
aft of the main cabin generally do not 
have sufficient openings for effective 
natural ventilation without the aid of 
cowls or skylights. At least one cowl 
ventilator or skylight for each group of 
quarters forward and aft should be pro- 
vided. This gives sufficient natural ven- 
tilation while underway. For hot nights 
in port a fan as suggested above or a 
single exhaust fan connected to various 
compartments with ducts is helpful in 
making sleep more restful. 

Removal of stale air from lockers, 
storage spaces, areas under cabin floors, 
and the extreme ends of the hull is 
necessary to prevent odors, deterioration 
of stored materials, and spontaneous 
combustion. All seats, transoms, lockers 
and interior doors should be provided 
with ventilating openings. Two open- 
ings, one near the top of the door or 
bulkhead and one near the bottom, per- 
mit good air circulation. Of course no 
opening in an exterior bulkhead or seat 
should be so low that water might enter 
during rough weather. You can easily 
cut or bore breather openings in doors, 
drawers, and seats. Or if you prefer 
you can purchase ready-made grilles, 
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latticework, gratings, or venetian-blind 
panels and install them yourself. There 
are many varieties and grades of ven- 
tilating equipment from which you can 
select suitable units moderately priced. 

The principal components of mechan- 
ical ventilating systems which are usu- 
ally purchased are the fan, ducts, and 
outlet connections. Not every system 
uses all these parts but a look at usual 
prices for the various items will give 
us a good idea of the complete cost of 
a particular system. However, remem- 
ber that the present supply and price 
situation is unpredictable; prices given 
may be somewhat off and you may have 
a hard time finding some products. 

Exhaust fan prices increase with 
system voltage and air capacity in cubic 
feet per minute (cfm hereafter). For 
instance, a 100-cfm fan complete with 
motor and a length of wire costs about 
$18 to $20 for 6- to 32-volt service. 
Units with a 180-cfm capacity cost 
about $30 to $33; 235-cfm units, about 
$36 to $39. All these fans are suitable 
for bilge and galley ventilation, and are 
of nonmagnetic, noncorrosive construc- 
tion which eliminates the possibility of 
static electricity and rusting. Fans with 
capacities of 500 cfm or more must be 
operated on 32- or 110-volt electrical 
systems because in lower voltages bat- 
tery drain is excessive. 

Ducts for bilge and galley ventilation 
can be made of copper, galvanized stove 
piping, or wood. Metal ducts are better 
than wooden ones because they can be 
made tighter and are easier to install. 
Straight copper ducts, when available, 
cost about $1.00 per foot in the 3” and 
4” sizes. Copper duct elbows cost about 
$2.00 each for the 3” size and about 
$3.00 each for the 4” size. Galvanized 
iron stove pipe costs slightly less than 
copper pipe. When installing an ex- 
haust fan for bilge ventilation you'll find 
that you need at least one elbow to turn 
from the vertical duct into the fan inlet. 
From the fan discharge up to the cowl 
ventilator the duct is usually straight 
and should be the same size as the fan 
outlet, never smaller. Ventilator size 
should also be the same as fan outlet. 










































































The blower on a mechanical heater, such 
as Anchor Post's ‘’Fluid Heat,’’ will prove 

an effective air circulator ‘ 
Cowl ventilators vary somewhat in 
price. Oval-mouth cast-bronze vents 
cost from about $17 to $29 each in the 
3” size, about $22 to $38 each in the 
4” size, the lower prices being for plain- 
bronze finish and the higher for chrome- 
plate finish. Cast-bronze half vents with 
equivalent throat areas cost about $10 
to $36 per pair, according to finish and 
size. 

Cast-bronze cowl and half ventilators 
are not the only types available. Sheet- 
metal cowl, galvanized gray-iron cowl, 
galvanized oval-mouth cowl, stamped 
brass and galvanized-iron clam shell, 
cast brass streamlined scoop, and galva- 
nized or copper turbine ventilators are 
available. These units are suitable for 
bilge, cabin, or galley ventilation, either 
natural or mechanical. When selecting 
inlet and outlet fittings for any ventilat- 
ing system be sure that the smallest area 
of the fitting is at least equal to the area 
ot the duct or fan to which it is con- 
nected. You will find that, in general, 
galvanized or gray-iron ventilator fit- 
tings cost less than cast-bronze units. 
When approximating costs, figure about 
$2.00 each for clam shells, $5.00 each 
for streamlined scoops, and about $15 
to $45 each for 3” to 6” nonbronze 
cowls. 

Bulkhead-mounted fans suitable for 
main-cabin ventilation are available in 
many sizes with special brackets for 
easy mounting and adjustment. Cabin 
fans cost between about $26 and $30 
for 6- to 32-volt service. Combined air 





circulators and cabin heaters cost about 
$22 to $27, and can be used for ventila- 
tion in warm weather when placed near 
an open port, hatch, or companionway. 

Miscellaneous ventilating equipment 
includes portlight air scoops, transom, 
mushroom, locker, icebox, and dome 
ventilators. Prices vary but typical ones 
run as follows: Air scoops cost about 
$6.00 to $12 each for 4” to 10” diameter 
ports and include integral screens. 
Transom ventilators around 7” in length 
cost about: $1.00 to $4.00 each. Mush- 
room ventilators cost about $8.00 to 
$24, 3” to 8” size, with higher prices 
for various finishes. Screw-type locker 
ventilators cost about $5.00 to $10, as 
do icebox ventilators. Dome-type vents 
range from about $13 to $17. 

Now that we've seen what constitutes 
good practice in bilge, engine, tank, 
cabin, and galley ventilation we can 





Clam shells used for ventilation of a run- 
about’s bilge and engine compartment 


reach a few conclusions concerning costs 
and applications. A complete ventilating 
system for your 35-footer would nor- 
mally include an exhaust fan for the 
engine compartment, one or two cabin 
bulkhead fans, possibly a galley fan, 
and finally, a few cowls, clam shells and 
air scoops. If you have a 6- or 12-volt 
electrical system you should be able to 
purchase all the ventilating equipment 
normally needed for $150 or less; for 
the 32-volt system the cost would be a 
little higher. Since you'll seldom need 
all the equipment mentioned for an 
existing boat, the cost should usually 
be less than $150 unless your boat was 
poorly ventilated from the start. 

Your ventilating equipment won't 
empty your purse or your battery. Typi- 
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Removal of stale air from 
lockers, extreme ends of 
the hull and other enclosed 
areas is necessary to pre- 
vent odor, dry rot and de- 
terioration of stored food 
or gear. The locker vents, 
portholes, and bulkhead 
vents shown here help keep 
this boat sweet 
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cal engine compartment exhaust fans 
draw about 3 to 7 amperes on 6-volt 
systems, 1.7 to 3.5 amperes on 12-volt 
systems, and 0.7 to 1.5 amperes on 32- 
volt systems. These current values are 
for boats up to about 40’ overall. Larger 
hulls require greater capacity fans 
which means more current, but they 
usually have more extensive electrical 
equipment. Common practice operates 
the engine compartment exhaust blower 
for at least five, and preferably ten min- 
utes before starting and after stopping 
the engine. Battery drain during these 
periods is negligible. Combined blower 
and ignition switches (about $10), help 
you remember to use the blower after it 
is installed. Bulkhead cabin fans draw 
4, 2, and 0.75 amperes on 6-, 12-, and 
32-volt systems respectively. The aver- 
age electrical system can handle these 
loads, but if you’re in doubt connect 
an extra battery in parallel with the 
existing ones and have generator start- 
ing rate stepped up, or install a larger 
capacity unit. 

Lastly, don’t forget cabin insulation. 
You can cut down heat flow into and out 
of cabins with well insulated overheads, 
sides and decks. Insulation is good from 
two angles—it keeps you cooler in sum- 
mer, warmer in fall, and it isn’t expen- 
sive. Also, look into cabin screens. Some 
types keep out sunlight but admit cool 
air freely. For application details and 
costs, see your marine dealer. 

You can readily secure good ventila- 
tion afloat by use of the proper equip- 
ment and a little common sense. Analyze 
air flow, utilize as many inlets and out- 
lets as possible, and above all, produce 
a steady, reliable air flow through all 





Many types of screens, such as the Kool- 
Shade, keep out sunlight but admit cool 
air freely 


spaces. Remember that it’s a continual 
change of air in a space that removes 
vapors, odors and heat. Mere circula- 
tion is not sufficient, safe or comfortable. 
Maintain your ventilating system regu- 
larly, inspect before and after each long 
trip, and you'll have safer cruising, 
more comfort, and better sleep. 


(Some people use the terms “fan” and 
“blower” interchangeably. Strictly speaking 
a blower produces a higher pressure than 
a fan. For safety ventilation of bilges the 
device used is generally referred to as a 
blower while for comfort ventilation it is 
called a fan even though construction, speed 
and horsepower may be identical. ) 






























THE SEAFORD SKIFF 


An Old Type Famous On the Great South Bay 


By GEORGE L. WEEKS, JR. 


years old and previously known as Verity- 
town, Hempstead South, Jerusalem South 
and Atlanticville, was the birthplace of the 
eee Seaford Skiff, a distinctive and useful local 
type of small sailing, rowing and poling 
boat much used by the baymen and hunters 
in the protected waters around Long Island. 

Years ago the marshes and meadows in the vicinity 
of Seaford Creek, also known by its Indian name of Ruska- 
tux, were a hunter’s paradise. Sportsmen from the metro- 
politan area journeyed to Scio, the hotel of Jim X. Smith, 
whose hospitality the “Yorkers” enjoyed as far back as the 
early 1800s. The local baymen and guides were always 
looking for an improved type of small craft with speed and 
comfort that would accommodate two men, a guide and a 
“Yorker.” Samuel Gritman had built many skiffs, the early 
boats being flat bottomed, with straight sides and flat 
decks; also of the common sharpie design. 

In 1870, Gritman designed an improved type known as 
the Seaford skiff. It was of shallow draft, flat bottom along 
the keel gradually curving up to the sides. The deck had 
a slight rounding effect so that water would run off. The 
cockpit was spacious, with removable floor. The gunwale 
had a rise of about six inches and was constructed with an 
open rail so that salt hay could be placed therein to create 
a blind when hunting salt water game. The boat had a 
centerboard, rudder, and, for winter service on the ice, 
a pair of iron runners which permitted the boats to glide 
swiftly and easily over the ice and be launched into the 
leads of open water. The runners were spaced out either 
side of the keel on the flat part of the bottom. The mast 
was removable so as not to interfere with rowing or shoving. 
The sail was of sprit type with boom. Most of- the skiffs 
were 12 to 14 feet long, built largely of Long Island cedar 
with a small amount of oak. 

Here was a craft that was ideal for the peaceful waters 
of Great South Bay and its streams and coves. At high tide 
they would skim over the water-covered meadows. In the 
early days the cost of one of these boats was $35. Today 
the price is at least $200 to $350. 

I have fond recollections of the late 90s and early 1900s 
when my father took me fishing and gunning in a Seaford 
skiff. We would start down Seaford Creek shortly after 
sunrise, past the Shell Banks, where the Indians had once 
launched their canoes and where we would see fishermen’s 
nets drying. The skiff would glide along the peaceful stream, 
with meadow hens appearing along the banks and in the 





Seaford skiff lines from half- 
model owned by Mr. Weeks. 
L.o.a., 14'0; beam, 4'2”; 
depth of hull amidships, 13°’ 


HE VILLAGE of Seaford, L.I., over 300 ~ 





The Seaford skiff took a hunter and his guide over the marshes 


thatch, and emerge into the open channel where flocks of 
snipe and other birds were flying around and alighting on 
the mud flats exposed at low tide. The water would be alive 
with baymen and hunters sailing along in their skiffs—a sight 
that has long since passed from the scene—out for a day’s 
catch of shellfish, snipe, bluefish or weaks. 

Gritman started building the boats in a shed erected at 
the intersection of Smith Lane and Washington Ave., in 
Seaford. He was left-handed and his son William, who 
helped him, was right-handed. The shed was open at the 
south end and they had two workbenches, one at either 
side of the opening, so both men would have the advantage 
of the sunlight. 

The skiffs were put to hard usage; some were repaired 
and many new ones built. After Samuel Gritman’s death, 
William continued the construction of the skiffs, by now 
widely known; other builders had also taken up this type. 
Charles Verity, of Bellmore, was another builder who held 
strictly to the original design. John Southard, his brother 
Parmenius (known as Minus) and my father, George L. 
Weeks, Sr., built many of these skiffs in their yard on lower 
Seaman Neck Road. Minus is still alive, at the age of 87, 
and was building boats until a few years ago. There were 
other builders, and at present Sidney Verity is carrying on 
the old tradition in Seaford, as he learned it in his boyhood. 
One would almost say that the original designer had taught 
Sid the trick. 

Naturally there was great rivalry among the baymen as 
to who had the fastest boat. Many a lively winter evening 
discussion arose around the potbellied stoves in the country 
stores of John C. Baylis and his brother-in-law Abraham 
VanNostrand, on the Merrick Road. When spring came, 
the baymen would settle the matter in a friendly contest 
and thus ease the tension until the following winter. As a 
small lad I greatly enjoyed these matches. 

The last race of the Seaford baymen was held on Sept. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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“VAGABONDIA” 


“‘Vagabondia”’ is a handsome, able-looking ship that seems: to 
belong on deep water. Her wheelhouse (left and below) has every 





device that the navigator could ask for. Her deck saloon (left, 
looking forward) is a fine big room for luxurious living aboard in 
port or at sea 
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s<xl| The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they |fZ 
appear, For further information concerning any design, address the naval architect in question. 

















“VAGABONDIA,” RHODES-DESIGNED AND DUTCH-BUILT 


He IS a ship to make you dream 

of deep-water cruises and distant 
ports. She is Vagabondia, designed by 
Philip L. Rhodes and built by the 
Amsterdam Shipyard for Dr. Matthew 
T. Mellon, of Greenwich, Conn., and 
judging by a letter from the owner to 
(;. deVries Lentsch, Jr., her builder, she 
has proved as good as she looks. 

She is all of welded steel, built to the 
highest requirements of the American 
Bureau of Shipping, with four water- 
tight steel bulkheads and double bot- 
toms in which she can carry 1960 gals 
of water and 4560 of fuel, which will 
take her almost anywhere. Decks are 
teak. Her power consists of a pair of 
6-cyl. Series 6-71 GM diesels, installed 
aft and driving 36” propellers through 


V-belt drives which give 3:1 reduction. 


Mr. Rhodes points out that while she 
has the hull characteristics and the 
stability to carry a big sail spread, she 
is, as now rigged, a full-powered vessel 
with only enough sail to steady her and 
give the engines a lift on long runs. 

Her accommodations are worked out 
for true comfort, which is to say, spa- 
ciousness and luxury for a few rather 
than a lot of bunks. She has two big 
double staterooms, each with its own 
head, a spare berth in the big main cabin 
below decks and another settee-berth 
in the deck cabin. Forward she has 
comfortable quarters for a crew of four. 
Forced draft ventilation is provided 
throughout the ship, as is also heat from 
a Way-Wolff system. 

Her big pilothouse has a chart table 
across its after end. She has both manual 







































































and electric steering, the latter with a 
Sperry Magnetic Compass pilot and 
hydraulic ram; RCA radio direction 
finder and loran; Bendix depth recorder, 
Mackey 100-watt, 10-channel radio 
phone; Cunningham electric air whistle 
and SAL speedometer. 

The galley has a Shipmate stainless 
steel six-burner gas range. Two General 
Electric refrigeration machines take care 
of a 40 cu. ft. deep freeze box, a refrig- 
erator of equal capacity and a 6 cu. ft. 
ready service box. Other equipment in- 
cludes Goodrich Cutless bearings for 
the Monel shafts; two 10-kw. U.S. 
Motors diesel generators; Smith-Meeker 
power rectifier; 110-v., 216 amp. hr. 
Exide battery; Groco hand and electric 
toilets; Merriman fittings; Danforth and 
Northill anchors. 





L.o.a., 90’6” L.w.l., 776” 
Beam, 20’10” Draft, 7’6” 

Power, twin General Motors 6-71 diesels 
Cruising Speed, 10% knots 
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HE ROAMER BOAT Co., Hol- 

land, Mich., built this good look- 
ing steel cruiser for O. A. Chillson, of 
Indianapolis, from plans drawn by 
A.M. Deering, of Chicago. The boat 
is well equipped for cruising and has, 
in addition to a pair of Chrysler Royals, 
with 2.56:1 reduction gears, a Fisher 
50-watt direction finder, a Johnson- 


A SPORT FISHERMAN- 





A DOUBLE CABIN STEEL 38-FOOTER 





L.o.a., 38’ Beam, 11'6” 
Draft, 3’0” Top speed, 18.4 m.p.h. 
Power, Twin Chrysler Royal Specials 











Williams Sniffer for detecting gas 
fumes, a Wilfred O. White compass 
and Buehl air horn. She also has a 














Delco 12-volt generator, a Groco pres- 
sure water system with shower and 
electric toilets, and an Aqua-Clear in- 
stallation for the motors. In addition 
she is equipped with a special dockside 
110-v. hot water system, a 3-burner 
Willis stove and a built-in CO, fire ex- 
tinguisher system. Windshields are Solex 
glass from Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


CRUISER COMBINATION 
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by the Southampton Shipyard, 
East Quogue, N.Y., from designs by 
A. V. Menschik, this 40-footer has 
cruised the Florida coast, the Bahamas, 
and has also served as a sport fisherman 
off Montauk. Teak stem, yellow pine 
keel and deadwood, 1%” white cedar 
planking over white oak frames and 
copper rivet and bronze bolt fastenings 
indicate first class construction. Teak 
decks and Honduras mahogany trim 








L.0o.a., 40’0” Beam, 11’4” 


Draft, 3'0” Speed 16 knots 
Power, Twin Kermath Seafarers 











complete the picture. Her twin Kermath 
Seafarers, of 225 hp. each, deliver 16 
knots cruising speed and, with tankage 
of 250 gal. of gas, give a cruising range 
of 250 miles. Gas and water tanks are 
Monel. Equipment of the boat is com- 
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plete and includes a Columbian electric 
capstan, Buell air horn, Sutton engine- 
room blowers, Ray Jefferson direction 
finder and telephone and Surette stor- 
age batteries. Her galley has an alcohol 
stove and hot water heater, stainless 
steel counter, sink and lined icebox. 
Two Rockaway fishing chairs are in- 
stalled in her cockpit. All exterior fin- 
ish is paint except her stern, hatches 
and mahogany trim, which are _ var- 
nished. She accommodates four. 
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VERSION OF -THE :-““STOLLE -FELLAT 


























L.0o.a., 28'4” 
Beam, 7’4” 
S.A., 247 ft. 





L.w.l., 18’0” 
Draft, 3’6” 
Disp., 3500 lbs. 








iy and first built a dozen years ago, the Stout 
Fella Class sloops have filled the requirements of many 
sailors who wanted a small, able, comfortable boat, mostly for 
day sailing but with workable accommodations for short cruises. 
Here is the 1952 version of the Stout Fella, redesigned and im- 
proved by Gilbert Dunham, of Dunham & Timken, Inc. of 
West Mystic, Conn., who produced the original design about 
1939. Economy in building and maintenance, as well as im- 
provement in performance, were prime considerations in the 
revision of the plans, which are available to prospective owners 
either to build themselves or have built in local yards. 

Some changes have been incorporated in line with the 
development of the larger High Liner sloops turned out by 
Dunham & Timken, resulting in material alterations of the hull 
lines and deadwood. The fixed Lucite trunk over the forward 
two-thirds of the midships cockpit-cabin is also new. The lay- 
out is ingenious. The helmsman’s cockpit is deep and com- 
fortable, but its seats drain aft through scuppers in the transom 
and a sliding hatch pulls over to make it water-tight against 
rain when at anchor. Amidships is the indoor-outdoor compart- 
ment which is either cockpit or cabin, at will, its after end 
being covered by a hinged canvas hood abaft the Lucite trunk. 
A third crew member can sleep on cushions on the shelf run- 
ning forward between the lockers and counters which form 
the galley, and over the toilet fixture. 

A Palmer single-cylinder 6-hp. engine provides auxiliary 
power, and the sloop rig has been slightly increased in area by 
taking the fore triangle to the masthead, and may be supple- 
mented by a variety of light sails. 

Her perky sheer and ends will take the eye of the discerning 
sailor. Structural specifications call for white oak keel, stem, 
deadwood and frames, cedar planking, plywood and Masonite 
decks, and bronze fastenings. Fuel and water tanks of six and 
ten gallons capacity respectively are planned. Her interior fit- 
tings will be pretty much according to the taste of the owners. 
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ESIGNED and built by the Cros- 

by Yacht Building & Storage Co., 
of Osterville, Mass., this chine-built 
24-footer would seem to fill the bill for 
fishing, as a day boat, or for cruising 
for a crew of two. Of rugged construc- 
tion, her specifications call for 1%” 
Philippine planking over yellow pine 














L.o.a., 24'0” Beam, 8'4” 
Draft, 2’0” 


Power, Chrysler Crown, direct drive 


















YACHTING 
BOAT 














frames and white oak keel, stem, stern 
and horn timber. Fastenings are bronze 
screws and galvanized bolts. Her 
Chrysler Crown drives a three-bladed 
propeller through a Tobin bronze shaft 
and a Goodrich Cutless bearing. She 
has two 25-gal. tin-lined copper gasoline 
tanks each with two swash plates. 


A CHICAGO-DESIGNED NORWEGIAN UTILITY 











L.o.a., 22’0” 
Draft, 1'10” 


Beam, 8'4” 
Speed, 17-22 m.p.h. 


Power, Gray single or twin 





L. PETCHUL, Chicago, IIl., naval! 

e architect, designed this 22’ utility 
for Bartz Johannessen, of Bergen, Nor- 
way, for use as a workboat, and she 
was built last summer in Norway. 
She was originally designed for optional 
single or twin screw power, to make up 
to 22 m.p.h. with a single 93 hp. Gray- 
marine or 25 with a pair of Graymarine 
62 hp. engines, in either case with 2:1 
reduction. However, only a single en- 
gine with direct drive was available in 
Norway when she was built. With this 
power plant and construction a good 
deal heavier than the specifications 
called for, she still does between 17 
and 18 m.p.h. She is a round-bilged 
boat combining speed with sea keeping 
qualities, and the owner reports that she 
has proved up to requirements in both 
respects, having been used in some 
very rough water. 

The cockpit is roomy, and there is 
over 6’ headroom under the canopy. 
The construction called for specifies %” 
Oregon pine planking on 1” square 
white oak frames on 8%” centers, but 
these scantlings were exceeded because 
of her being built to use as a workboat. 
She carries 40 gals. of gasoline, with 
the tank located in the extreme stern. 
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Benes unusual 28’ sloop is the 
product of Professor William J. 
Carter, of the University of Texas, Aus- 
tin, Tex., for he not only designed her 
but built her, made her sails and owns 
and sails her on Lake Travis, on the 
lower Colorado River. She is plywood- 
planked and decked and has fir struc- 
tural members. Fastenings are Anchor- 
fast nails and Weldwood glue. Her 
hollow extruded aluminum mast was 
fabricated by the Zephyr Products Co.; 
her standing rigging is by Mac Whyte 
and her hardware was made in part by 
Merriman Bros. and in part by Prof. 
Carter and Edward Hamilton, of Aus- 
tin, Texas. 

Her designer points out that her keel 
may seem unusual because of the for- 
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L.o.a., 28’0” L.w.L, 20’8” 
Beam, 6'10” Draft, 3’9” 
S.A., 230 ft. Displ. 1325 Ibs. 











ward projection of the bulb, but says 
that since the waters of Lake Travis are 
deep and clean, there is no trouble with 
weeds or debris fouling it. Incidentally, 
in order to facilitate “back yard” cast- 
ing, the 600-lb. lead keel bulb was 
cast in layers or “washers” as indicated 
on the plans. The fin is of composite 
wood and steel construction. 

The cuddy cabin was added to pro- 
vide stowage space for gear and also 
to make possible simple accommoda- 
tions for a couple to throw down sleep- 
ing bags and cruise for a few days. 
Prof. Carter says that advantage has 
been taken of the fact that plywood will 
bend readily in only one direction to 
design a hull which can be completely 
described by analytical geometry. 











| 1, SQ. FT. 
230 SQ. FT. 



























































IN THE HEART OF TEXAS 
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“YACHTING WORLD” 





L.o.a., 10'7” 
S.A., 55% ft. 





Beam, 4'1” 
Weight, 150 lbs. 























NE OF THE world’s fastest grow- 

ing classes of little boats is the 
10%’ Cadet, designed by Jack Holt and 
sponsored by the British magazine 
“Yachting World.” Started in Septem- 
ber, 1947, it now numbers nearly 1000 
boats, in 26 countries, being most 
numerous in Britain and other parts of 
the Empire. It is designed for racing by 
juniors, 18 years and younger, and many 
of the boats have been home-built. 

The boat itself is a chine model, with 
good deadrise and rocker to the bottom 
and a narrow pram bow. She is half- 
decked, with a small cockpit, and has a 
dagger board. She has a full sloop rig 
with 42-square foot mainsail, 13%-foot 
jib and a little spinnaker, making her 
more fun and a better “learning boat” 
for youngsters than the usual cat-rigged 
mer of this size. Planking and decks 
are plywood. 

Information on the rules of the 
“Yachting World” Cadet Association 
may be obtained from its president, 
Group Capt. E. F. Haylock (RAF, Ret), 
Dorset House, Stamford St., London, 
S.E.1, England, who will also supply 
full building plans for 25 shillings 
(roughly $3.50 in American money). 
Commercial builders offer finished 
boats, bare hulls, or full construction kits 
at prices which, in dollars, run from 
about $210 for the complete boat with- 
out sails to $72.10 for-a kit of all wooden 
parts plus another $27.30 for rigging 
and fittings. The “Yachting World” pro- 
motes the class as a non-profit service 
to the sport, and also sponsors a Cadet 
Week at Burnham-on-Crouch, inaugu- 
rated in the year 1950 and repeated 
Aug. 20-25, 1951, which brings together 
a large and enthusiastic group of young 








sailors under the burgee of the Royal 
Corinthian Y.C. of Burnham. The fact 
that the races in this event were con- 
tinued in the 1950 Week even when 
the wind piped up to over 30 miles 
an hour attests the stiffness and ability 
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of these justly popular little craft. 

Little has been heard of the Cadets 
in this country as yet, but across the 
Canadian border the class is thriving, 
and it woudn’t be surprising to see them 
in our waters before long. 
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WATERFRONT NEWS . 
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NEW NORDBERG ENGINE 


> The addition of a new, three-cylinder 
diesel engine, rated at 30 to 45 hp. 
within a speed range of 1200 to 1800 
r.p.m. has been announced by Nord- 
berg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Known as the 4FS3, the new power unit 
supplements the Nordberg 4FS1 and 
4FS2 to meet the need for a low cost, 
compact, heavy duty engine in the small 
horsepower field. It has a 44” bore and 
54” stroke and is a four-cycle, vertical 
mechanical injection diesel engine. Heat 
exchanger cooling is available with ma- 
rine auxiliary applications. 
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Norderg’s 3-cylinder diesel engine 


GALLEY HINTS 


> Two handy galley assists are now in 
the line of Wilcox-Crittenden, Middle- 
town, Conn. The efficient ice pick 
holder should have been thought of 
before, of brass, white-enameled, $1.25. 

The cnameled brass Waste Catcher 
clamps almost any paper bag securely 
to receive refuse, and is removed and 
disposed of when full. How about one 
for the head for combings and lipstick 
tissues, and. one for the galley, $3.90. 
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Wilcox, Crittenden offers 
these handy galley ac- 
cessories—a proper spot 
for the ice pick, and this 
tidy waste catcher 


Sie: 














Firm plastic adhesive holds this rack 


SELF-ATTACHING UTILITY RACKS 


® Practical accessories for yacht in- 
teriors are the new self-attaching utility 
racks made by Sinclair Industries, Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo. These fixtures, in chrome 
or stainless steel, are mounted on tile, 
metal, plastic, wood or painted surfaces 
by means of a firm plastic adhesive. No 
need to mar bulkheads or cabin ceiling 
with undesirable screw holes to install 
these dependable towel racks, clothes 
hooks, glass or soap dishes, etc. Called 
Sinclair self-attaching fixtures, these ac- 
cessories are available at local hardware 
and department stores. 


DRI DUX FOR MILDEW 


> An anti-mildew agent called Dri Dux 
will offer effective protection against 
the inroads of mildew on your stored 
boat gear. Applied by spray, sponge, 
brush or dipping, Dri Dux is a color- 
less, odorless-when-dry fluid which 
lessens the conditions which permit 
growth of mildew and attendant odors, 
on fabrics, in lockers, on leather, books 
and other arcas. It is also said to make 
your sweater or other clothing water- 
resistant until laundered, without de- 
stroying porosity, % gal., $1.98; gallon, 
$3.69, from Dri Dux, Inc., Westwood, 
N.J., or housewares depts. 
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BOAT ACCESSORY POUCH 


> For safe, dry stowing of tools, stop- 
watch, camera, etc., aboard daysailers, 
the Lafayette Supply Co., W. Lafayette, 
Ohio, has designed the handy zippered 
pouch shown below. Made of water- 
proof vinyl-coated duck, the pouch 
comes in red, silver or ivory and at- 
taches to screw eyes under the cap rail, 
or wherever desired. The size is 11%” x 


28”. Price, $4.95. 








Catch-all pouch of water-resistant fabric 


MAGNETIZED OPENER 


> A very handy gadget—and weekend 
gift—for the bottle-tender is the 7%” 
magnetized opener which keeps the 
cap from flying off and into the bilge. 
The opposite end is weighted and 
makes an effective ice crusher. Chrome 
finish, $3.50 ppd. from Epicure’s Mart, 
13 E. Putnam, Greenwich, Conn. 





Magnetism secures the removed bottle cap 


FRESH ICED SALMON 


& Choice silvery salmon fresh from the 
icy Pacific are ice-packed and shipped 
in record time right to your oven door 
through the services of Pacific King 


- Salmon, 911 Western Ave., Seattle 4, 


Wash. Refresh your own midwinter 
menus with a tang of the sea—or send 
them as gifts to your friends. Express 
charges are prepaid and delivery guar- 
anteed to nearest express office any- 
where in the U.S. An 8-lb. salmon is 
$10. Send for order form. 























































































































Oldest Yachts 


Editor, YACHTING: 

> On page 66, November, 1951, Yacutinc is in error. The 
oldest yacht listed in a recent edition of “Lloyd’s Register” 
is Flyer, 24’ auxiliary sloop built at Noank, Conn., in 1864. 
The next oldest is Snarleyow, 13’ cutter built at New York 
in 1882. And then Wanderbird, built in Germany in 1883, 
an 85’ schooner. The fourth is Undercliff, built by W. B. 
Smith at Boston in 1884, 87’ schooner. Nebula shared fifth 
honors, having been built in 1885. Another old one is 
icaros, built in 1886. (At Bremerhaven, Germany.—ED. ) 

Snarleyow is owned by the W. P. Stephens estate and is 
now sleeping in the sun alongside the Dinghy Shed which 
is in our dooryard on the Post Road at Noroton. She is an 
excellent example of boatbuilding and is still in fair condi- 
tion. If John and I ever find time we expect, when our 
own little auxiliary, We’re Here, is launched, to overhaul 
W.P’s last memento of the “cutter cranks.” 

In case you are interested, there are 38 yachts in the 
Register that were built before 1900. 

WILLIAM ATKIN 
Noroton Heights, Conn. 

( Editor’s note—We stand corrected, as to “Undercliff” anyhow. 
The 1951 edition of Lloyd’s Register seems to have lost track of 
“Flyer,” “Snarleyow” and “Wanderbird,” though we know the 
last two, at least, are extant. We believe “Wanderbird” is still 
afloat on the West Coast, and she no doubt occasionally passes 
the time of day with the Burgess-Lawley schooner (ex-cutter ) 
“Babboon,” built in 1888 and still in commission in California 
waters. ) 


“Let's Modify The Rule” 


Editor, YACHTING: 

& While no one admires the Cruising Club of America Rule 
more than I do, I feel very strongly that we are headed 
in the wrong direction and that unless we mend our ways 
promptly, the winning boats will not represent a desirable 
cruiser, but a highly expensive semi-racing model such as 
is turned out under the Universal Rule. 

It is evident that a winner is a most expensive craft, using 
every means to obtain sail area for nothing, this being the 
main requirement. No schooner can win any more, due to 
interpretations and limitations, and so-called “Cruising 
Canvas” is a distinct handicap, as the slight added time al- 
lowance rarely compensates for the speed lost by dispensing 
with light sails. 

I would recommend simplifying the Rule wherever pos- 
sible and increasing the penalty on yachts with a high 
ballast ratio so they would rate even higher than at present. 

While I think the principle of the Rule is most sound, if 
any one expects to win in a cruising boat that is not too ex- 
pensive to build, something should be done at once. 

It is not too late to make reasonable modifications, especial- 
ly as very few new boats will be built this year. Perhaps 
changes could be made to take effect in the fall of 1952, as 
it is obviously too late to make them before the 1952 
Bermuda Race. 

Joun G. ALDEN 
Boston, Mass. 


Yachting With Modern Improvements 


Editor, YACHTING: 

>I read with great interest in the November issue of 
YACHTING the suggestion that the ballast keel be bolted on 
in small handy size sections rather than one huge mass 
dangling precariously on its bolts. Why no one has thought 
of this before amazes me but in line with this thought several 
new ideas along the same lines come to my mind. 

Next to the dropping of keels while underway, probably 
the most prevalent of yachting mishaps is the carrying away 
of the mast.-With this in mind, why not make up the mast 
of small easily connected sections. In this case, when the 
mast breaks one simply has to replace the section in the 
way of the break and set the mast right up again. I can 
visualize a yacht with a sufficient lead in a race being 
dismasted and with a smart crew effecting prompt repairs 
and carrying on to win. 


With a little prac- 
tice, one could read- 
ily reassemble the 
sectional mast dur- 
ing a race without 
losing any time at 
all scarcely 





Along the same lines, one brings to mind the breaking 
of standing rigging. Again, why not make up all standing 
rigging in one foot sections shackled together. Then when 
the rigging parts instead of getting a whole new stay one 
only has to replace a small section. Of course, in connection 
with dismasting, one should be prepared for some slight 
additional delay should the rigging break as well as the spar. 

While on the subject of simplifying yachting, I am work- 
ing on a device to put an end to all further unpleasantness 
in connection with raising the anchor, and propose to have 
a deflated balloon attached to the anchor which would in 
turn be connected by a tube to a helium tank on board. 
Thus, when it became time to weigh anchor one would 
simply turn on the gas and the anchor would float gracefully 
to the surface to be either towed astern or with a little more 
gas be floated into position on deck. 

W. Porter Buck 
New York, N. ¥ 








Care must be taken to see that the helium balloon is not over- 
inflated when raising the anchor 




































































THE 
MONTH IN 
YACHTING 


KNAPP WINS WETHERILL PLATE 


& The old-timers had their innings in 
the Frostbite Y.C’s 21st annual regatta, 
held on Manhasset Bay Dec. 29-30 and 
Jan. 1, when top honors in the two 
dinghy classes went to skippers who 
had taken part in the first or very nearly 
the first Frostbite regatta 20 years ago, 
as described in last month’s YACHTING. 
They were Arthur Knapp, who cleaned 
up in the combined B-One-Design and 
Interclub Class and took the new Sam 
Wetherill Plate, and Allan Clark, win- 
ner in the Penguins. 

It was a most unfrostbitten weekend, 
and what with calm and thick fog, the 
50 dinghies managed to finish only one 
race from Saturday noon until about two 
o'clock Tuesday afternoon. Then a nice 
westerly breeze struck in, and before 
the sun had set the fleet got in five 
good races. 

Knapp, who had gone through 14 fall 
weekends of racing in his home waters 
at Larchmont without being beaten in 
a single day’s racing total, won two 
races, was never worse than eighth, and 
wound up at the top among 29 Inter- 
clubs and Bs. But contrary to the usual 
run of things when these two well- 
matched classes are sailed as one, only 
two of the first 10 boats in the series 
were Interclubs. In light going and 
smooth water the older Bs took the 
honors, with George Hinman, Jim Moore 
and Howard Seymour, of the Manhas- 
set fleet, in the next three places be- 
hind Knapp’s Agony. 

In addition to the Sam Wetherill 
Plate, presented to the Frostbite Y.C. 





The Sam Wetherill Plate, permanent Frost- 

bite dinghy trophy, presented by G. U. 

Vetlesen in memory of one of the founders 
of the winter sport 























































The ‘Black Pearl,’ of Wickford, R.I., 


in memory of one pioneer Frostbiter by 
another, G. Unger Vetlesen, the fixture 
blossomed out with a second permanent 
trophy, the Henry A. Alker Memorial, 
which is for Manhasset Bay sailors only 
and went to George Hinman. 

Al Clark was about as hard to beat 
in the Penguin fleet of 21 boats as 
Knapp, and took top honors against a 
local and visiting fleet, with Phil Mari- 
ner in second place and Bud Morris 
third. Though in one race Clark finished 
astern of his eight-year-old son, Al, Jr., 
and loved it. 

Second and third prizes in the Inter- 
club division went to Ed Raymond and 
Vic Romagna. Following the race the 
Frostbite Y.C. went into its annual 
meeting at which Pat O’Gorman was 
elected commodore. Wm. H. TayYLor 


THE SUGAR BOWL REGATTA 


> A lusty 12- to 18-mile southerly 
breeze, temperatures in the middle 70s, 
and not a threat of rain, brought 68 
boats out for the 1951 Sugar Bowl 
regatta sailed Dec. 29 on Lake Pont- 
chartrain, La., under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Southern Y.C. and the New 
Orleans Mid-Winter Sports Assn. The 
Bow] fleet, second largest in the regat- 
ta’s history of 18 years, was divided 
among 10 classes. 

uate of the day was the annual 

Race of Champions” for the Fish Class 
Briain of the Gulf Y.A., which was 
won for the second straight year by 
Joe Arns, whose boat flew the colors 
of the Buccaneer Y.C., of Mobile Bay, 
Ala. Nine skippers, eight of them rep- 
resenting visitors from Gulf Coast clubs, 
hit the starting line for the Fish Class 
race. Arns took the lead during the 
first lap of the three-mile course and was 
never threatened, finishing 3 minutes, 
34 seconds ahead of Owen Palmer, Jr., 
of the Gulfport Y.C. It was the fifth 
win for the Buccaneer club in the Sugar 
Bowl. Before the 1951 race, Southern 
and Buccaneer each had four first 
places. 

Following the Gulfport entry, the 
Fish Class finished in this order: H. A. 
Thompson, Jr., Bay-Waveland; Cal 
Weiss, Mobile; Janet Ferson, Biloxi; 
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Sheldon photo 


a 51-foot half-brig owned by Lincoln Vaughan 


Jim Gaston, Fairhope; J. Wolters Ter- 
rell, Pass Christian; and Gilbert T. 
Gray, Southern. Paul Schreck, the 
Pensacola skipper did not finish. 

In the L-16 Class, Vice Commodore 
G. Shelby Friedrichs, of the S.Y.C., 
made it his fourth straight win in that 
class’ Bowl competition. Other class 
winners’ included H. M. Sharp’s Poe 
Boy, of Biloxi, in the Ravens; W. 
Horace Williams, Jr., sailing Chula in 
the cutter division; Charles Hardey’s 
Solo, another visitor from the Shreve- 
port Y.C., in the Lightning Class; V. J. 
Sheldon, Jr., in One Tack in the knock- 
about group; Blaise Salatich, sailing 
Cappy in the cruising class; Gus Lor- 
ber’s Scout in the Star Class; Tom Bren- 
nan’s Eastwind in the Gulf One Design 
race; and George Sustendal, Jr., sailing 
Pokey to win the Penguin Class. 

After the regatta, Dr. Fred Wolfe, of 
the New Orleans Mid-Winter Sports 
Assn. regatta committee presented win- 
ning skippers with the traditional Sugar 
Bowl Trophy and winning crews with 
medals. Gorpon GSELL 


ORANGE BOWL REGATTA 


> Miami Beach celebrated the Orange 
Bowl regatta Dec. 29-30 with a new 
1%-mile oval course and a new mile 
straightaway down the middle of it at 
Bakers Haulover where there are quiet 
waters and shore facilities. For the first 
running on this surveyed course there 
were 36,000 spectators. The top speed 
of the regatta was made in the featured 
race for the Queen’s Cup, a free-for-all. 
This was 68.441 m.p.h. which Ray 
Gassner, of St. Petersburg, turned in 
with his 225 hydro Sunshine Baby III. 
Dr. William P. Linns, of Dayton, Ky., 

high point main for 1951 in the eastern 
division of the 225s, was runner-up and 
Joe Palmer's 135 hydro from Arlington, 
Va., third. 

Al Ouellette, who had trailed his Miss 
New Hampshire down through the New 
England snows from Portsmouth, won 
the first heat of the 225s at 67.314 with 
Charles Moyer, of Miami, a close second 
and Gassner third. Gassner took the 
second heat and the class. (P. J. Henn 
was second in the second heat to place 





































































Ray Gassner’s ‘Sunshine Baby III’’ (above) 
won the Queen‘s Cup Race at the Miami 
Orange Bowl regatta. The Thistle Winter 
Championships (right) saw spirited racing 


second on points with Ouellette third.) 
Virginia took the 135s. Curtis Martens, 
of Hampton, fresh from cleaning up the 
class out at Salton Sea made straight 
firsts with a top speed of 65.408. He 
was followed by Clarence Collins, of 
Norfolk, and then Joe Palmer, of Arling- 
ton. Miami’s Jimmy Wynne led the 48 
cubic inch hydros at 46.178 with James 
D. Smith, of Cincinnati, runner-up. 

In the inboard runabouts the D, E 
and F service class brought down Sam- 
uel duPont, from Wilmington, John 
Nelson, from Chicago, and John Wilson, 
of Georgetown, Md., to battle a fast 
local group. DuPont won, Nelson was 
second and third was Marie Lamont 
from Coral Gables, the only woman 
driver of the day. Sherman Crichfield, 
from St. Petersburg, led a smart field 
in class E with his US 1-E Hells Angel 
followed by Louis Nuta, Jr., and Sam 
Griffith, both of Miami. Local drivers 
Ivan Tarbert and S. E. Jones were one- 
two in the 48 cubic inch runabouts. 

Outboard winners were Ray McCon- 
nell, of New Castle, Ind., who led the 
DU runabouts; James Coulbourn, of 
Burlington, N.J., the BUs; Tommy Ha- 
good of Orlando, the B stock hydros; 
J. H. Moesly, of Ft. Lauderdale, the A 
stocks; Lew Koehler from Miami, the 
family class. 

In the cruiser race wind-up golfer 
Sam Snead got in the money, taking 
third behind veterans Cleve Johnson 
and Clyde Pouder. 

Jack Horsley, referee, and Al Bauer, 
announcer, seemed to know all of the 
82 starters and they also officiated at 
the 50-odd time trials. Marks were set 
for the first time in the outboard stock 
hydro classes as well as the EU outboard 
runabout. The latter, of 36.022 m.p.h., 
was made by Frank Stone, of Holly- 
wood. Gordon Gentry, of West Palm 
Beach, set the B stock hydro at 50.956. 
Moesly set the A stock hydro at 46.916. 
Then Griffith broke the world’s class E 
inboard racing runabout record. After 
running the regatta as chairman he 
drove The Fox which E. C. Grundstrom, 
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the first race. Tingler, choosing for his 
Sandpiper a light two-man crew, which 
according to the rules he had to keep 
through the series, took this first heat 
with a 25-second margin over Boston. 
Brainard in Gay Gal led Schoonmaker, 
who had won the series last year, for 
third. Fifth was Frank Marquardt, 
from Alexandria, Va., class champion 
in 1950 and runner-up in 1951. Next 
morning, in more light going, Mar- 
quardt and Schoonmaker finished one- 
two for a tie for second place, two 
points behind Tingler. Another point 
back, tied, came Boston and Brainard. 





of Chicago, had Glazier build last sum- 
mer to push Paul Terheggen’s Salton 
Sea mark of 74.572 m.p.h. up to 75.558. 
It was a swell ending to a swell regatta. 

VivyAn HA.Lu 


THISTLE WINTER CHAMPIONSHIPS 


& The Thistle winter championships on 
Biscayne Bay at Miami Jan. 5-6 were 
so close that at the end of the three 
races only one point separated the first 
four boats. Relative boat positions in 
the three races gave Commodore Ches- 
ter Tingler, from Marathon, the title 
over Richard Brainard, from Mystic, 
Conn., when each took a first, a third 
and a fourth. Again, positions gave the 
Michigan champion Howard Boston 
third place over James Schoonmaker, of 
Miami Beach, when they scored the 
same points. 

A 10-mile SE breeze brought a beat, 
a reach and a spinnaker run on the 
three-mile triangle off Dinner Key for 





Then the wind picked up and the 
temperature dropped and sudden off- 
shore puffs reached 30 miles. In one of 
them just before the start of the final 
the Marquardts, also a two-man crew, 
went over right now. That left Tingler 
against the favored three-man _ boats. 
They all planed the wild spinnaker run 
down the first leg and rounded up for 
the beat to the weather mark. Brainard, 
with the Phil Mertzes crewing, worked 
out ahead and held the lead to the 
finish. But Tingler and Pete Cavanaugh 
kept Sandpiper going fast enough for 
the necessary fourth place and the series. 

After everybody had changed into 
dry clothes it was found that the Mar- 
quardts had placed fifth despite their 
accident: They were followed by Ray 
Milliken, of Miami, Jones Smellage, of 
Knoxville, N. A. Sinclair, of Marietta, 
Ga., George Koster, of Miami, Omer 
Rich, of Daytona, and C. G. Worley, 
of Marietta. Vivyan HAL 


Beckner 
California won the sail-off of the tie with Stanford to take the Pacific Coast Inter- 
collegiate Championship 
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CALIFORNIA RETAINS PACIFIC 
COAST COLLEGE CHAMPIONSHIP 


& The U. of California team retained 
the Pacific Coast Intercollegiate Y.R.A. 
championship at Newport Harbor, Dec. 
30. The battle went the limit of a best 
three-out-of-five final series, with the 
Golden Bear team, led by Larry Shep, 
winning 3-2. 

The competition commenced the 
weekend of Dec. 22-23, with a dozen 
colleges seeking the crown. Six elimina- 
tion series were held—all but one cap- 
tured by 3-0 scores, as California pre- 
vailed over Orange Coast, Stanford over 
Pasadena, Arizona over California Tech, 
Pomona over California Maritime, New 
Mexico over Muir, and Southern Cali- 
fornia by 3-1 over Santa Barbara. 

The six winners then sailed a round- 
robin of the best two-out-of-three races 
in each match. The Golden Bears and 
Indians moved into the finals with vic- 
tories over Pomona, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, and Southern California. Pomona 
and Southern California, in turn, de- 
feated Arizona and New Mexico, and 
their match for third will be sailed later. 

California and Stanford started their 
battle for the Newport Plaque late in 
the afternoon of Dec. 23, but darkness 
intervened after each school had taken a 
race by identical 14%-18 scores, so the 
settling of the issue was postponed a 
week. A hard, wind-driven rain did not 
prevent the college sailors from com- 
pleting their match. Stanford went 
ahead in the third race with another 
14%-13 triumph, but the defending 
champions came back to win the last 
two races by 15%-12 and 16%-10 scores. 
Stanford’s last chance went glimmering 
when Mike Jager, Pacific Coast Snipe 
champion, had to drop’ out of the final 
race. 





RACING CALENDAR 
SAIL 


9—Lipton Cup, Miami, Fla. 
9-10—Gasparilla Regatta, Tampa, Fla. 
12—Miami-Nassau Race, Fla. 
15-16—Nassau Cup Race, Nassau. 
16-17—Comets, Winter Champs., Miami, Fla. 
19-23—Lightnings, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Feb. 22-24—SCYA Midwinter Champs., Cal. 
Feb. 24—Regatta, Palm Beach Y.C., Fla. 
— 2—Sunburn Regatta, Biscayne Bay Y.C., 
a. 
Mar. 4-7—Snipes, Champs., Clearwater, Fla. 
Mar. 8—St. Petersburg-Havana Race, Fla. 
Mar. 9—Midwinter Regatta, Miami Y.C., Fla. 
June 21—Bermuda Race. From Newport, R.I. 


POWER 


A.P.B.A. 


Feb. 2-3—Lakeland (I&0O); 9-10, St. Petersburg 
(D; 9-10, Punta Gorda (O); 16-17, Miami 
a 22-23, Palm Beach (I&O); 24, Tampa 
( . 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Mar. 2—Leesburg (O); 16, Ft. Lauderdale (1). 


INTERNATIONAL 


Apr. 20-28—Bermuda Race Week: Int’l One- 
Designs vs. Long Island; L-16s vs. Indian Hbr. 


Y.C.; 14s, Princess Elizabeth series. 


July 20-23; 26-28—Olympics, Helsinki, Finland. 








““My brother? We don‘t mention my brother any more. . 


The victorious California team, in ad- 
dition to veteran Larry Shep, used 
Leonard Smith, Southern California 
Snipe champion, and Drew Gram, Bal- 
boa Y.C. dinghy ace, as its helmsmen, 
with brothers Alan Smith and Marshall 
Gram as crews in the finals. Stanford’s 
helmsmen were Jager, Danny Elliott, 
the national junior Snipe champion, and 
Paul Merrill, Southern California Y.A. 
dinghy champion. 

With Afterguard and women’s cham- 
pionship races as well as the official 
P.C.LY.R.A. title event, the committee, 
using 18 Lehman Dinghies loaned by 
members of the Newport Harbor Y.C., 
ran off 69 races in the three days. 

LEONARD M. FowLE 


MIAMI SUNSHINE REGATTA 


®& The Sunshine regatta in Miami on 
Jan. 5-6 drew a record 140 starters for 
the two days racing. There were three 
state championships at stake. Howard 
Foht who races at Erie, Pa., in the sum- 
mers, led the 19 Lightnings with straight 
firsts, beating out Ernest McBride, 
from Tampa, and Charles Kehoe, from 
Miami, for the title. Foht’s Zephyr was 
defending the cup she won last year. 
Among the 14 Moths Charles Hunt, 
from Lake Wales, took the opener. In 
the next two heats, however, he fell 
back to land second to Erik Hansen, of 
Miami, in his Viking. The Suicides, all 
from Miami, finished the first two heats 
in perfect weather but ran into unusual- 
ly heavy puffs in the final. Only two 
completed the course, so Jerry Gynn 
took the class with Jack Griffin second. 

In the Stars, Nassau’s ex-class cham- 
pion Durward Knowles sailed James 
Schoonmaker’s new boat to second be- 
hind Jack Price’s Comanche, of Coco- 
nut Grove. Knowles won the opener 
but dropped to sixth in the final which 
Price won. Third was Reid Ruggles, of 
Miami. Jacksonville’s L. P. Verwey and 
Ed Burroughs followed Miami’s Buddy 
Enos in the Bantams. John Reid headed 
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the Crickets and John Hamlin the Pen- 
guins. Steve Bellows took the Snipes, 
John Edwards the Comets, Chuck Vir- 
gin the X-dinghies and Bill Munroe the 
junior Moths. They are all local sailors. 

In the sail area class under 150 feet 
Harry Melges trailed one of his M-16 
scows down from Wisconsin and C. M. 
Green another from Texas, but they lost 
out to Coral Gables’ Bob Halsey. Jack 
Ott took the large sail area. Fred Bor- 
ton’s Stardust, Leroy Keene's Vanity 
and Frank Dunbar’s New Moon, all 
from the Bay, placed one-two-three in 
the eight-boat cruising class which had 
one long race. The Pram race for the 
8 to 14 year olds broke down to a team 
race in which the Marathon youngsters 
led the local juniors 30-25. Joe Creel, 
of Coconut Grove, was high man, Ken- 
neth Carter from Marathon second and 
his clubmate Shelly Bailey third with 
two firsts. VivyAN HaLi 


Yachting 30 YEARS Aco 


> Plans were being made for the first 
visit to this country of a Six Meter team 
from England. . . . John Alden was 
building Malabar II, one of the newly 
popular “fisherman type” schooners. . . . 
Ermest Ratsey had won the Class B 
Star championship with Irex. . . . An 
article on the inland route to Florida 
showed the old Delaware and Raritan 
Canal still in operation, but several 
outside jumps necessary down the coast, 
including one around Cape Fear. 


AND 40 YEARS AGO 


® The Motor Boat Show was celebrat- 
ing the 10th anniversary of the first 
use of internal combustion engines in 
boats. .. . A. Cary Smith, one of the 
great yacht designers of his day, had 
just died. . . . John T. Rowland had 
recently returned from a voyage to 
Baffin Land in a 35-foot motor sailer. 
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A Homemade Marking Gauge 


> Here is a useful gauge which I made 
a good many years ago. As you can see 
from the drawing it is simplicity itself. 
Just a couple of sticks of wood, a wedge 
and a worn down pencil. Mine is made 
from an old piece of walnut that was 
around the shop, but any wood (prefer- 
ably hardwood) would do. Part A is 
about 7” x 14” x %” and the saw-cut 
down its center goes almost the whole 
length of the piece. Cut a square hole 
through to fit part B, drill a hole to fit 
the screw for the thumb nut and part 
A is finished, except for sanding and 
spraying with a coat of Krylon plastic 
spray. 

Part B is made from a piece of birch 
or maple 2” square and the square hole 
in the end is just big enough to receive 
the pencil and the small wedge C. The 
latter is also of hardwood and is so 
made that it cannot come out unless the 
pencil is first removed. The thumb screw 
needs no description, it simply serves to 
lock the sliding bar B in position. 

Once you have used one of these 
gauges I think you will agree that it is 
much handier than the usual metal 
scratch gauge. Also there is a certain 
satisfaction in using tools that you have 
made yourself. 


A Wrench For 
a Paint Spray Cannister 


> When I get my mind made up that 
I want a certain tool I am like a kid 
who wants a new toy: I won't be happy 
until I get it. So my wife weakened and 
presented me with a fine new spray 
gun for Christmas. Wonderful! Until I 
found it quite impossible either to un- 
screw the canister from the gun proper 
or, once having gotten it off, to screw 
it up tight enough to maintain the 


necessary air pressure in the gun so it 
would spray paint. I was baffled until 
I made up the gadget (which I call a 
wrench, for lack of a better name) that 
is shown here. 

Briefly, it consists of four pieces—two 
clamping jaws and two crossbars or 
supports. The jaws are made to fit the 
outside diameter of the canister (4%” in 
this case) allowing ? %” for the leather 
lining, which is made from a piece of 
transmission belting 1” wide nailed to 
the inside of the jaw pieces. The jaws 
are wood and are 6” long, 2%” wide 
and 1%” thick. The crossbars project be- 
yond the ends of the jaws as shown, to 
serve as supports when the whole device 
is held in the jaws of a conventional 
bench vise. They are 6%” long, 1” wide 
and %” thick. The holes for the screws, 
which are not tightened down hard so 
the whole unit remains flexible, are 
about 5/16” diameter, while a suitable 
screw would be about a No. 8, round 
head, about 1%” long. The washers C 
under the screwheads must be big 
enough so the part B will not go adrift. 

By putting this wrench in a bench 
vise (a carpenter’s, not a machinist’s 
vise, of course, since the latter seldom 
open sufficiently to make such a wide 
span) and then putting the spray gun 

canister in the round opening you can 

hold the latter good and tight by screw- 
ing up on the vise jaws. It is neither 
necessary nor desirable for the leather- 
lined jaws to reach the whole way 
around the canister as, if they did, it 
would be hard to lift it out of the jaws 
when they were loosened. The propor- 
tions shown work well so I would not 
change them. 

If you don’t have a carpenter’s vise 
it would be possible to put a C clamp 















































































or a parallel clamp on this unit to grip 
the canister. I have also thought it 
would be feasible, in case no vise or 
clamps were available, to make the sides 
of the wrench, say about 24” long and 
have a leather hinge at the end close 
to the round opening. The thing would 
then work like a pair of nut crackers, 
but you would require a helper to hold 
the spray gun while you worked the 
wrench. If any of my readers have a 
better way of doing this job I hope they 
will drop me a line and give me the 
details. Spray guns are coming more 
and more into use around boats, and 
they are certainly fine for getting into 
out-of-the-way spots. I have found mine 
mighty useful for treating canvas with 
waterproofing solutions as well as for 
spraying paint. 


To Prevent Sticking 
Companion Slides 


& One day not so long ago I was gam- 
ming with Sam Crocker and Ed Payne 
in the cabin of one of Sam’s 30’ cutters 
(incidentally Ed and I both fell in 
love with her) about this and that when 
the subject of sticky hatch slides came 
up. Asa result I sent ‘Sam a tube of Slipit 
and got a nice letter from him in which 
he said: “I tried the Slipit out on Sun- 
day, which was my first opportunity. I 
now have the easiest sliding hatch in 
the Manchester fleet, or any other fleet 
I guess, and the quietest. This certainly 
is a satisfactory product and I am going 
to pass the information to some of my 
friends. As a matter of fact I have al- 
ready told some of them.” 
It is made by the Slipit Products Co., 
169 Water St., New York 7, N. Y. 
HAM DE FONTAINE 
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It matters little whether you head for the open 
water in a luxury cruiser or putter around on the 
nearest lake in your outboard—it’s a wonderful 
feeling to get away from the rush and flurry of 
work-a-day life and just plain relax. 

It’s also a wonderful feeling—a feeling of 
security—to know that your marine engine or 
motor is equipped with dependable Champion 





Spark Plugs. For Champions spark the world’s 
top performing boats, from the 160 M.P.H. 
Slo-mo-shun IV, holder of the Gold Cup, 
Harmsworth Trophy and World Speed Record, 
toevery single winner—a Champion grand slam 
—in 1951’s National Outboard and Utility Out- 
board races. You'll find a Champion Spark Plug 
specially engineered for your boat’s power unit. 











CHAMPIONS 
See A Har 


OR YOUR BOAT AND CAR 





More marine engine manufacturers specify depend- 


able Champion Spark Plugs than all others combined. 
























MORE POWER TC 





> The Gulf Marine Racing Hall of Fame was enlarged by 

the naming of 12 new members at a breakfast held in New 

York on*Jan. 12. Membership in this honorary organization is 

based on outstanding performance in sanctioned regattas 

east of the Mississippi or feats of international significance 
wherever power boats are raced. 

Honored for their 1951 racing exploits were: 

Bob McAllister—22 firsts out of 28 heats and the National 
Championship in 48 cu. in. runabouts. 

Sherm Crichfield—183 firsts in 24 heats of E Racing runabout 
competition. 

Sam DuPont—12 firsts out of 12 starts in F Service runabouts. 

Lou Fageol—Driver of the Gold Cup winner. 

Frank Foulke—13 firsts in 16 heats of 225 (Div. II) racing. 

Curt Martens—23 firsts out of 39 starts in 135 hydros. _-; 

Bob Rowland—23 firsts from 29 starts in 266 hydtos. 

Paul Sawyer—All-victorious European campaign capped by 
120-mile record in 266 class. 

Mully Scull—19 firsts in 24 heats of 48 hydro racing. 

Ruby Scull—4 firsts out of 16 starts in 48 runabouts. 

Sid Street—10 firsts in 12 heats of 135; 5 firsts in 10 heats of 
266 racing. 

Chuck Thompson—Driver of the winning boat in Ford Me- 
morial, Pittsburgh Steel Cup, President’s Cup and Silver 
Cup races. 

Serving as this year’s selection committee for the Gulf 
Hall of Fame were Al Bauer, chairman of A.P.B.A. Region 
3; Charles F. Chapman, editor of “Motor Boating”; Lou 
Eppel, contributing editor of “Motor Boat”; Milo Torrance 
and Dave Sloan, of Gulf, and the writer. 

Also announced at the Gulf breakfast were the names of 
three who qualified for membership in the 100-Mile-Per- 
Hour Club during 1951: Ted Jones—competition in the 


Seafair Race at Seattle; William Ritner—mile trials at Salton 


Sea; Morlan Visel—mile trials at Seattle. 

Although drivers from any nation are eligible for the 100- 
Mile-an-Hour Club, their speed must have been made under 
the supervision of the American Power Boat Association. The 
12—all from the U.S.—who have previously qualified during 
A.P.B.A’s 47 years are Dan Arena, Bill Cantrell, Horace 
Dodge, Stanley Dollar, Lou Fageol, Guy Lombardo, Paul 
Sawyer, Stan Sayres, Chuck Thompson, Harold Wilson, Gar 
Wood and the writer. 

At the Gulf breakfast the 1951 members of the Gulf Hall 
of Fame selected from their group Bob Rowland as the 
winner of the Gulf Gold Cup. 


® Look for a decided resurgence of Eastern interest in 
cruiser racing during 1952. For too long now, racing of 
cruisers has been neglected in that part of the nation with a 
resultant loss of enjoyment for a flock of cruiser owners who 
would delight in this supplement to their normal short jaunts 
and long cruises. After talking to leaders in the sport we 
are convinced that this year more opportunities will be given 
to those boatmen to try their hand at predicted log competi- 
tion in Atlantic coastal waters. 

There is every reason in the world why cruiser racing 
activity in the East should be on a scale comparable to that 
on the Pacific Coast. There, either despite or because of a 
relative dearth of good coastal cruising waters, predicted 
log racing, and the similar over-the-bottom competition is 





YACHTING 


a favorite form of power cruiser activity. Sparked by the 
Southern California Cruiser Assn. in the Los Angeles area, 
the Power Cruiser Assn. around San Francisco Bay, and 
the International Power Boat Assn. in the Northwest, West 
Coast cruiser owners annually stage countless races, some 
of which attract entry lists running into three figures. 


The A.P.B.A. and the American Inboard Assn. stand 
ready to lend every possible assistance to Eastern clubs 
interested in sponsoring predicted log racing. The two as- 
sociations can supply advice and even working officials. 
There are plenty of suitable trophies available. All the clubs 
need furnish is a modicum of hospitality and a fleet of 
contestants. 


> Plans for the 1952 running of the Sentinel-Winnebago- 
land Outboard Marathon were initiated in the waning days 
of 1951. Co-sponsored by the “Milwaukee Sentinel” and 
the Neenah-Menasha Chamber of Commerce, this utility 
fixture will be run off on Sunday, June 29. As usual, it will 
be A.P.B.A. sanctioned. 


> Detroit has already served notice that Seattle’s posses- 
sion of the Gold Cup will be seriously disputed again in 
1952 by representatives of the Motor City. Challenges have 
been filed by the Detroit Y.C. naming a powerful quartet of 
aspirants for the plated urn won the last two years by Stan 
Sayres’ Slo-Mo-Shun fleet. 

Those named to carry the D.Y.C. colors at Seattle on 
August 9 are Joe Schoenith’s Gale II, Al Fallon’s Miss Great 
Lakes II, Walter and Roy Dossin’s Miss Pepsi and Such 
Crust III owned by Jack Schafer and Rex Jacobs. The 
Schoenith and Fallon boats are virtual sister ships from the 
shops of Dan Arena. Gale competed for the Gold Cup in 
1951, while Great Lakes is as yet untested in competition. 
Miss Pepsi is the familiar and highly successful twin-engined 
Hacker job which is driven by Chuck Thompson. Such Crust 
III is a brand new twin-Allison craft of the airborne three- 
point type. With a length of 34’ and a beam of 14’, she 
should cover more water than any Gold Cup boat in his- 
tory. What Messrs. Jacobs and Schafer are hoping is that 
she will also cover it faster. 


> Seeing that beam dimension of 14’, we are reminded of 
the increasing difficulty of transporting three-point inboards 
of any of the larger classes. Most, if not all states have a 
maximum width limit of 8’ for vehicles and loads using 
their highways. Anyone wishing to move by road anything 
even a fraction of an inch over the maximum is required 
to obtain a special permit from the appropriate authorities. 
In some States such permits are more or less easily obtained; 
in others the task is one of major proportions. 

Boat owners would do well to start their permit negotia- 
tions well in advance of their prospective trips to regattas 
and make maximum use of the assistance of regatta com- 
mittees in paving the way with state authorities. In any 
case, if your boat is over-width, don’t try to run the gaunt- 
let without the proper authorization. 


> The late November meeting of the Union of International 
Motorboating, in Brussels, made the closest approach in 
history to alignment between the A.P.B.A. and that inter- 
national supervisory body. 

As a result of some fine work by A.P.B.A. past-president 
Jack Horsley, a tentative agreement had been reached 
whereby a joint committee made up of representatives from 
the former National Authority (Yachtsmen’s Association of 
America) and men from A.P.B.A., would act temporarily as 
the National Authority of U.I.M. in this country. 

George Sutton and Lee Barrett attended the Brussels 
conclave as delegates of this joint group. Lou Eppel, who 
was to accompany them as technical advisor, could not 
make the trip at the last minute, but sent his proposals with 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Greatest Invention 
for Marine Engines 
in Over 40 Years 


— P, , 
: raise Srom Salerno, Florida 





Popular President of 
Salerno Shipyard® says: 
“We have installed a large 

number of Aqua-Clear Feeders 
. . it should be standard equip- 
ment on all marine installations. 


“Through the summer, we 


Don’t Miss the Boat in Fifty-two— 
stored a number of boats with 


AQ UA CLE Aqua-Clear Feeders on them 


RB . . - we were so pleased, after 
removing head and manifold, 
to find the passages were not 

& stopped up with rust and scale. 


a It is the greatest invention for 
The Sudbury Line 








marine engines since the electric 
starter.” —Harvey Homlar 





of Quality 
Marine Products 
AUTOMATIC Bilge Cleaner 


Let the roll of your boat clean the 
bilge! Just drop a little famous Sud- 
bury Automatic Bilge Cleaner into the 
bilge—dissolves away stubborn grease, 
slime and scum. Mixes floating gas and 
oil with water to reduce danger of fire. 

All you do is pump the bilge and out 
goes the whole mess—seasickening odors, 
too. Clean as a whistle, quick as a wink! 

Also a miracle worker for topsides, 
paint, woodwork—even gull droppings. 
—Harmless to hands, paint and fittings. 


FREE TRIAL 


Send No Money—order quart C.O.D. 
only $2 plus postage (gal. $7.50), or 
send check and we pay postage. 


Aqua-Seal 

Amazing Aqua-Seal completely water- 
proofs all cloth and paper articles: 
canvas covers, clothing, upholstery, 
maps and charts—at home, at camp, at 
sea. Won’t harm or change feel of 
fabrics. Also waterproofs deck seams. 
Permanent. Qt. only $1.98—Gal. $4.95 


Liquid AQUA-CLEAR 


Use Liquid Aqua-Clear to keep your 
drinking water crystal-clear—no matter 
how old or rusty your tank and pipes. 
Stops rust in old tanks; keeps it from 
ever starting in new ones. The only 














Over 5000 Already in Use 


Don’t risk delayed delivery because of heavy demand 
in the fitting-out season—order your Aqua-Clear Feeder 
now and avoid disappointment. Critical material short- 
ages may make late season deliveries uncertain. 


Stops Engine Rust and Corrosion 


The Aqua-Clear Feeder cools your engine with raw sea water, 
which is 20% more efficient for cooling than fresh water—without 
any possibility of corrosion, electrolysis, or salting down the engine. 


Double the Life of Your Engine 


Rust—not wear—cuts the life of your engine in half. By stop- 
ping rust and corrosion in the enginehead, manifold and water 
jacket, the Aqua-Clear Feeder adds years to the life of gasoline 
and diesel engines. 


Better and Cheaper than Closed Cooling 


The Aqua-Clear Feeder has no heat exchanger that has to be 
balanced with changing sea temperatures going north or south; 
no expansion tank; no extra salt water pump—nothing to wear 
out or break down. And it costs only a fraction as much as fresh 
water cooling; only $30 to $50 for most engines. 

Sold by leading boatyards and marinas. Use coupon to order 
through your dealer, or direct. Try the Aqua-Clear Feeder for 
60 days on your boat—if not delighted return for FULL refund! 


SUDBURY LABORATORY, Box 62, South Sudbury, Mass. 
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Rena ago the auto makers stopped using even 
concealed parts of wood. The reasons of course 
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In yacht building, Burger pioneered in steel 
construction over 25 years ago and is still the 
unquestioned leader in the field. Because steel 
boats have so rapidly gained in popularity, 
Burger became the outstanding custom yacht builder 
in the United States in the period since the war. 


of their steel hulled craft. Steel has many 


hull. Steel yachts have lower initial cost, 


be ‘able to build for-you before very long. 





Oécasional listings of available 


Burger boats.. Details on request 








“We wouldn’t think of owning another wooden 
boat” is the frank comment heard from many 

a Burger owner. Burger owners are experienced 
yachtsmen, all of whom owned wooden boats 
before and they are constantly singing the praises 


advantages besides that of the safety of the steel 





far lower upkeep and much greater resale value. 


While’ at the moment Burgers are busy. with heavy defense 
commitments, they do welcome your inquiry¥éThey will 
enjoy helping you plan that new steel boat-which they may 


OUR 87th YEAR 
$3, Vee BOAT COMPANY 


PHONE MANITOWOC 5596 


FIRST IN STEEL YACHTS 
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& The barnacle-encrusted old Boatsteerer’s faith in the 
female of the yachting species—which was at a pretty low 
ebb—has been revived by the results of Marcia Wiley’s na- 
tion-wide poll among the boating gals, as reported in this 
and the last issues. The gals have more sense than we 
thought, and a lot more sense than some of the designers 
and stock boat builders who have been committing maritime 
atrocities on the excuse that it had to be done to please the 
ladies. 

For instance, most of the gals don’t consider full head- 
room so vital to comfort afloat that it’s worth ruining a 
boat’s model and looks for. They like big, open cabins 
rather than those chopped up into noisome little cubbyholes 
to gain a dubious privacy. They don’t enthuse over those 
dreadful combination dinette-double-bunk contraptions that 
have taken the boat salesmen by storm. They recognize the 
virtues of the old kerosene cabin lamp as well as the con- 
venience of electric lights. They realize that a tankful of 
water will last longer if you have to pump it by hand than 
if it has a pressure system to make waste easy, and they 
don’t even rebel at the fearful hardship of heating a kettle 
of water on the stove. And most of them are equally sound 
on matters on deck, aloft and in the engineroom. 

To assume that Miss Wiley’s questionnaire reached only 
the rare good seagoing gals like herself is over-rating coinci- 
dence, because it went to 80 women suggested by a score 
of yachtsmen the country over, and more than 75 percent 
replied. So maybe it isn’t the women who are spoiling boats 
—maybe it’s the salesmen who only think they know what 
boating women demand. 


> A British yachting tradition that started with King Charles 


| II but has fallen into disuse in recent years is being revived 
| with the building of a new Royal Yacht—one convertible 
_ into a hospital ship in wartime, incidentally. The grand old 
| cutter Britannia, built in 1893 and becoming a bit ripe after 
| 44 years of hard racing, was buried at sea with royal honors 


in 1987, and the even more ancient steam yacht Victoria 
and Albert has become little more than an obsolete -house- 
boat. Now the British government has authorized the build- 
ing of the latter’s successor, and when next the royal family 
goes visiting abroad it may travel, as royalty should, in its 
own yacht. 


& And speaking of royal yachts, it may make some of you 
folks feel better, as you slave away during the winter in 
hopes of making money enough to pay next spring’s shipyard 
bills, to hear about King Farouk of Egypt. On the unim- 
peachable authority of a Broadway newspaper columnist, 
the Royal Playboy of the Nile is shelling out $4,000,000 to 
have his yacht drydocked and reconditioned in Italy. Must 
have a bad dose of worms. 


® As old age creeps up on us—creeps, hell! Whizzes—we 
hope other clubs will follow the lead of the Boston Y.C. 
which last fall voted to exempt from further dues members 
who have already paid dues for a period of 50 years. 

THE BOATSTEERER 
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Latest addition to the world’s largest and 
busiest tug fleet is the Julia C. Moran — 
39th General Motors Diesel-powered vessel 
commissioned by the Moran Towing & 


Transportation Co., since the start of its big 


No Substitute for Diesel-Electric Drive 


Cleveland Diesel Engine Division == 


GENERAL MOTORS « CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 





SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES 


Cambridge, Mass. + Jacksonville, Fla. « Miami, Fla. « Montreal, P. Q. » New Orleans, La. - New York, N. Y. « Norfolk, Va. « Orange, Texas 
San Francisco, Calif. « Seattle, Wash. - St. Louis, Mo. « Tampa, Fla. - Toronto, Ont. - Vancouver, B. C. «Washington, D. C. - Wilmington, Calif. 


Julia C. Moran. New 106’ Diesel- 
Electric tug designed by Tams, Inc., 
and built by Jacobson’s Shipyard, 
Oyster Bay,L. |. Powered by a General 
Motors Model 16-278A Diesel devel- 
oping 1750 H.P. 


JULIA C. MORAN 


eM YORK 










modernization program in 1937. Continued 
preference by the world’s largest operators 
speaks volumes for the efficient, economical 
performance of this modern Diesel- Electric 


power for every type of service. 
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B efore you sell your old boat, check your Woolsey 
Authorized Dealer. Let him recommend ways and 
means to give her that new look. You'll be amazed 
at how much vim and vigor an old boat can take on 
with a fresh coat of Woolsey Marine Finishes. You 
may even decide to keep her! 


It’s always a good idea to check your Woolsey 
Authorized Dealer on any boating problem. He has 
been carefully selected as an outstanding marine 
paint man in your community . . . fully qualified to 
give reliable marine painting advice. 


How to make any boat look better! 
VINELAST Anti-Fouling RACING FINISH 


For a sleeker, faster boat bottom... for complete protection 
against barnacles, borers, grass, and clinging vegetable life. 


CAWSPAR VARNISH 


This rugged “Bakelite” base spar varnish absolutely 
will not turn white! Come rain, sun, salt spray 
or scrubbing, Cawspar holds its brilliant lustre! 


CAWLUX MARINE FINISHES 


Exciting new topside and cabin colors in a finish 
that defies wear and weather. And the new 
Cawlux Color Schemer shows you exactly 
how your boat will look before a can of paint 
is opened! 
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Look for this mark of a man who || 
really knows marine finishes 
-.. displayed only by a 

Woolsey Authorized Dealer!.... || 








€. A. WOOLSEY PAINT & COLOR CO. INC., 229 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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THE ANNUAL RENDEZVOUS 


> The usual well-balanced program of business, instruction 
_ and entertainment was provided members who attended thé 
38th annual meeting of the U.S.P.S. in the Hotel Astor, New 
York, Jan. 11-12. The meeting ended with a dinner-dance 
attended by 1125 persons. The next day a group of 250 
members and their families left for a cruise to Bermuda. 

Talks at the meeting included “Electronic Aids for the 
Small Boat,” by C. M. Bradley, Absecon Island (Atlantic 
City) Squadron; “Legislative Committee Headaches,” R. S. 
Weber, Detroit, member of the legislative committee; “At- 
taining Our Objectives in Seamanship,” Howard R. McClure, 
Wilmington, chairman of the committee on seamanship; 
“Presenting the Engine Maintenance Course,” Frederick M. 
Paull, North River (New York City); and “Previews of the 
New Sailing Course,” Judge Curtis Bok, of Philadelphia, 
Delaware River Squadron, who is chairman of a committee 
which is preparing a course in sailing. 

An exhibit arranged by J. Milton Peterson, Bayside (N.Y.) 
Squadron, included devices for teaching piloting and navi- 
gation made by members, trophies offered for squadron pre- 
dicted log races and similar contests and displays illustrating 
aids to navigation provided by government agencies. 

Herbert R. Prior, North River, was elected chief com- 
mander to succeed A. N. Clifton, Springfield (Mass.) Squad- 
ron. Other officers elected were: executive vice commander, 
Kenneth B. Champ, Fostoria; educational vice commander, 
R. L. Heeren, Brooklyn; administrative vice commander, 
William C. Wolfmuller, Bayside; vice commander in charge 
of the secretary’s office, Ellis Edge, Jr., Northern New Jersey, 
and vice commander in charge of the treasurer's office, 
James P. H. Marker, New York. 


> A cup to be awarded annually for an “outstanding dem- 
onstration of seamanship” has been donated by Urban Beh, 
of the Los Angeles Squadron, to District 13, which includes 
the Balboa, Long Beach, Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Santa Monica Bay squadrons. The award is conferred only 
on graduates of the seamanship class “upon the basis of 
practical application of knowledge” gained in this class and 
includes a smaller cup for permanent ownership. The first 
winner was J. L. Munson, of Balboa. 


> Youths between sixteen and eighteen who pass the pilot- 
ing class open to the public may become “squadron appren- 
tices” with the right to enter classes in advanced piloting, 
seamanship, engine maintenance and weather forecasting. 
Conferring of “apprenticeships” is at the discretion of local 
squadrons. Within six months after he is 18, the apprentice 
| must be elected to membership or lose all standing with 
| the U.S.P.S. 





L. B. N. GNAEDINGER, J.N. 





“Ray Krantz 
In the USPS fleet: Murray Suthergreen’s ‘Moonlight Maid” 
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Get Away and Play! Command a new 1952 
Chris-Craft! There’s one for every purse and 
purpose: Runabouts, 17 thru 20 ft.; Sportsmen, 
17 thru 23 ft.; Express Cruisers, 22 thru 42 ft.; 
Cruisers, 25 thru 50 ft.; and 54 and 62-ft. Motor 
Yachts. Marine Engines, 60 thru 160 h.p. Out- 
board Motors, 54% and 10 h.p. Boat Kits, 8 
thru 31 ft. Based on the material outlook, a 
complete selection cannot be guaranteed indefi- 
nitely. See your friendly Chris-Craft Dealer or 
mail coupon for FREE data today! Buy NOW! 


(Prices quoted f.o.b. factory, subject to change without notice.) 





HRIS:-CRAFT 


Spectacular 47-ft. Buccaneer with Super De Luxe Sun Deck. Master stateroom aft, 


69 





carpeted salon, dinette, galley, 2 toilets, cabin forward. Sleeps 9. Options of twin 


engines, speeds to 24 m.p.h. 


J 


Thrilling speeds to 40 m.p.h. with beautiful 20 (above) and 18-ft. Riviera 
Runabouts! Glistening two-tone Philippine Mahogany finish, seats for 6 
upholstered in durable vinyl plastic. Like all Chris-Craft, great boats — great 
buys! Also, new 19 and 23-ft. Holidays for 1952. Join the fun! Buy now! 





Picture yourself behind the wheel of this new 34-ft. Commander. Enjoy life! 


Spacious aft deck with wide stern seat. Dinette, galley, toilet compartment, 
forward stateroom. Sleeps 6. Options of twin engines, speeds to 30 m.p.h. Also 
available as Flying Bridge Cruiser. See your Chris-Craft Dealer for data. 









TRY 'EM...TROLL 'EM...CLOCK "EM! 


THE CHOICE 
OF EXPERTS 


TWO great Chris- 
Craft Outboard 
Motors—5¥2 and 10 
h.p.—for every out- 
board motor need! 
Fabulous all-around 
performance! Buy 
Chris-Craft— world’s 
finest, bar none! 





S¥%hp. 10h.p. 





CHRIS-CRAFT 
MARINE ENGINES 





Built by Chris-Craft for marine 
use exclusively, Chris-Craft 
Marine Engines are your BEST 
buy for dependable marine 
power! They’re available in 60, 
95, 105, 120, 130, 131, 145, 
158 and 160 h.p., with opposite 
rotation and reduction drives for 
most models. 


Chris-Craft Boat Kits! EASY to assemble: sAVE 32 
or more! Above, 8-ft. Pram Kit Boat. Kit only $45. 
Also, Pram Sail Kit. Buy your kit NOW! _ - 


14-ft. De Luxe Runabout Kit Boat. Kit: $178. Kits 
include precut Philippine Mahogany and Fir marine- 
plywood parts, brass screws, compound, instructions. 









$809 buys a kit for this trim 21-ft. Besvees! Als i. 
kits for 12-ft. Runabout; 14-ft. Skiff; 18 and $1-ft. 
Express Cruisers; 21-ft. Sportsman. Act NOW! 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


Chics 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICH. 
WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, Algonac, Mich. 
Please send FREE literature on: 


[_] Motor Boatr 
[_] Boat Kits 
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[_] Outboard Motors | 
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LACVELVA’ 
High-Gloss Paint 


TAKES PUNISHMENT 


Red Hand’s yacht-quality 
LACVELVA paint covers 
more area... gives you a 
hard, high-gloss finish that 
won't chip... stands up to 
sun, weather, salt and fresh 
water, oil, fumesand tempera- 
ture changes. e LACVELVA 
comes ina complete range of 
smart new colors specially 
designed for harmony and ™ 
contrast. Send for LACVELVA 
Color Chart today. 


If your local dealer can’t supply 
you, write directly to Red Hand! 


Nearly a century 
of marine paint- 
making experience. 


RED HAND COMPOSITIONS CO., INC. 
1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4,N.Y. 








| not insinuating that yacht owners should stay ashore and 
_ con their ocean racers by remote control. I’m just saying 
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Write for details. Dept. T. W. 
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4 THE MAXIM SILENCER CO., 76 Homestead Ave., Hartford 1, Conn. 








Master 
Boat Builders 
1897-1952 


JAKOBSON 
Shipyard, Inc. 
OYSTER BAY, N. Y. 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 
(Continued from page 24) 





In the juxtaposition of the above two paragraphs, I am 





that radio is probably here to stay. 






W. Michelmore, of Vancouver, B.C., sends me a clipping 
from the “Daily Province” about a family of three—Mr. and 
Mrs. Allan Farrell and their eight-year-old son Keray, who 
left that maritime city last June in their small schooner 
Windsong, made Hawaii and shoved off for Tahiti. After 
43 days at sea, mostly bucking into the Trades, Tahiti 
seemed less desirable as a destination and Windsong’s helm 
was upped. Thirteen days later, a little short of food but in 
good condition, the Farrells arrived in the Fiji Islands and 
anchored off Suva. Mrs. Farrell wrote home about their ex- 
periences and Jim Fairley, who signs himself Marine Editor 
of the “Daily Province,” derived from the letter quite a 
story for his readers. Among other things he quoted Mrs. 
Farrell as having written, “The day we headed for Fiji, 
two enormous alligators appeared and began flying around 
us—a good omen—then came a school of flying fish and later 
a school of porpoise.” I feel sure that the Marine Editor 
misquoted Mrs. Farrell slightly and hope that his boss will 
give him time off to study the marine wonders of the world. 
I've always been told that the alligators don’t start flying 
around until the hook goes down and the cork comes out 
of the bottle. 


“LANG SYNE” COMES HOME 
(Continued from page 29) 




























zales and Paul putted out from the pretty anchorage to play 
pilot. We had caught a nice dolphin which we divided with 
them; we also had their mail and some fresh water. The 
next few days were spent exploring the beaches and hiking 
into the interior. The swimming was grand and inland we 
found parrots, iguanas and gorgeous butterflies. There were 
great logs of beautiful mahogany on the beaches. Most days 
were calm, but the afternoon breeze kicked up a chop outside 
that came in at night. Paul and Shirley were going on down 
the coast of Colombia and we were heading for Cocos Island, 
so we said goodbye. 

It was a fast reach to Cape Mala. The waters of the Gulf 
of Panama are full of manta ray, dolphin, tuna, shark and 
even sea snakes. Four dolphin were hooked to land one; a 
50-pound scrapper. North of Cape Mala the mountains are 
high, but smoke from many fires made them hazy: With the 
wind off shore, we enjoyed smooth sailing for the day before 
heading out to sea into a beautiful sunset. We weren't too 
sure we could find Cocos. Capt. Baverstock had accompanied 
Tucker McClure aboard the latter’s Chiriqui on an intended 
trip to Cocos, but after a week of vain search in bad weather 
had given up. It’s a very rainy place; the currents erratic 
and strong. 

After five days of intermittent sailing and powering we 
sighted the blue outline of Cocos Island in the distance just 
before dark. As we approached, we saw a light in Chatham 
Bay and by midnight were alongside the 150-foot diesel 
yacht Pudlu. In the bright moonlight we found a white sandy 
spot in 10 fathoms to drop anchor. What a mysterious place; 
waterfalls and little breakers on the beach were the only 
sounds. 

Sunrise disclosed a fairyland. Skipper McAllister of the 
Pudlu paid a visit and took our mail as they were headed 
for Panama and Gulfport. There was no need to hunt for 
treasure—it was everywhere. To get fresh water all I had to 
do was put a tub in the dinghy and back under a waterfall; 
as fast as I could get out again the tub was overflowing with 
clear, cool water. 

After a few days at Chatham we moved to Wafer Bay, 
where it is easier to get ashore. At high tide we could row 













































Located on the sunny southern 
seaboard about 200 miles from 
Key West, it is said to be the 
most beautiful waterfront 

city in America and a popular 
harbor with yachtsmen. Waterfront 










depths range from 9 to 19 
feet with a natural deep 


haven’t guessed it already— 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 








right into a stream and Jand on its fern covered banks. There 
is an old shack with a tin roof under the tall palms on the 
beach and as we neared it a coconut fell with a crash that 
made us jump! Was there really no one else on the island? 
We could have had fresh pork, but the porker I discovered 
had bedded at the base of a tree where an orchid was bloom- 
ing directly over his head. I couldn’t shoot; he jumped up 
and disgustedly trotted into the woods. 

“April 25. Grand day. Breakfast on deck. Sun on hills like 
movie setting. Leave Wafer Bay at 9:00 a.m. Waterfalls 
everywhere since last night’s heavy rain. Big swells outside— 
no wind. Hundreds of birds escort us while tuna leap all 
around. Island in dim distance by 5:00 p.m. Squall at dinner 
time then all is calm—never fails. Should see the skipper 
juggling plates up the hatch. Calm night, Pete (Photo-Elec- 
tric Pilot) on the job and doing fine.” 

We headed west by north to try and get into the trades, 
but there just wasn’t any wind. By May Ist, Acapulco was 
only 560 miles north of us so north we went—the temptation 
of another port too great to resist. Often it was so calm we 
dropped all sail to let Lang Syne do as she pleased while we 
did the same. With most any wind to help we got good mile- 
age from the engine in such smooth water, and 260 miles 
from Acapulco we picked up a moderate NW breeze that 
remained quite steady, relieving tlie fear of a fuel shortage. 

Roqueta Island Light was sighted at 3:30 a.m. May 7. 
The log again: “Into Santa Lucia Bay at eight o'clock to 
pass the wreck of the Corsair on rocky shore. Everything so 
hazy, dirt and rocks everywhere, hotels everywhere, hill 
squatters everywhere, Sun up very red again—queer world. 
Destroyer escort alongside the Presidential yacht Sotavento 
surely soots up the scenery. Their idea of garbage disposal 
is to row from one ship to the bow of the other and dump! 
Siesta from 1:00 to 4:00. Old women wear shawls, young 
ones have bare backs. Sombreros fringe the town. Port doctor 
doesn’t speak American so his brother gives us pratique.” 





Acapulco is a mixture of old and new and the two har- 
monize only at night when the lights come on and the beau- 
tiful bay is outlined with them. The yacht club gave us guest 
cards. They are a lively crowd and it is a kick to watch the 
seforitas crew in the races. They really do all right. 

At the office of the port captain I discovered a lulu of a 
bill for us—62 American dollars for the doctor, his launch, 
pilotage, customs, port captain and immigration! They said 
we'd have to employ an agent to get any fuel. I told them 
that $62 would deplete our funds to the point where we 
couldn’t afford any fuel and that it seemed rather odd to 
come into port for fuel and use all our money to pay such 
extravagant charges. Also that in our whole world cruise of 
four years we only had to pay $6.00 in Tahiti and $10.50 
in American Samoa for port charges. Enrique Garza, of the 
Grace Line agency, was with me and almost had the port 
captain in tears and soon all departments except the pilot 
(the only department we never saw at all) cancelled their 
charges so there was only $11 to pay for non-existent pilot- 
age, but with an admonition that if we sailed after sunset 
there would be overtime! Kindly, white bearded Mr. Balford, 
caretaker at the yacht club, saw to it we got our fuel with no 
agent involved. Yacht clubs are wonderful. 

The hurricane season was approaching and we planned to 
sail the 12th. Many club members sailed their boats across 
the bay to see us off and as Lang Syne pulled ahead they 
gave a concerted, drawn out, “ooooh — ooooh — ooooh” by 
mouth to imitate a ship’s whistle. 

Our intention was to work the land and sea breezes along 
the coast for some 300 miles and then head west for Socorro 
Island in the Revilla Gigedo group. After about 210 miles 
of easy going and interesting scenery we ran head on into 
a stiff northwester so headed offshore a little south of west. 
pees this coast during this time of year the wind usually 
parallels the coast from the NW, becomes northerly at about 
300 miles out and the NE trades begin at about 600 miles. 


water channel leading to—if you 


CHUBB & SON 


Yacht Insurance 


SEE YOUR BROKER OR AGENT 






























































































VICE 


Finest Harco quality work- 
manship. Complete facili- 
ties for overhaul, repair. 
1000 ton drydock, two 
marine railways. 








HEADQUARTERS 
FOR PACIFIC COAST YACHT 
SERVICE AND REPAIR 


Harbor Boat Building Co. 


% We regret that defense 
work commitments will 
not allow us to make cur- 
rent delivery on the world- 


famous Harco "40? 
SB 








NOW! Beach Your Boat | 
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AIR On A Cushion Of Air! 






Airollers roll even the heaviest boats over rocks, sand or mud with 
incredible ease — protect hull and paint. Soft, lightweight, mouth- 
inflated, canvas-rubber lined cylinders, Airollers also make perfect 
fenders, buoyancy tanks, life preservers, emergency buoys. 

Standard Airoller ..................boats to 1200 Ibs. $15.00 ea. 






TS See boats to 400 Ibs. 9.00 ea. 
At Your Dealers, or Write for Descriptive Folder 
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CO. . 22 Broad St., Guilford, Conn.. 2 








) More Yachting Pleasure! 


Automatic steering the Sperry way takes the 
work out of cruising. With the Sperry Magnetic 
Compass Pilot heading changes are easily selected and held as 
long as desired. Also a remote control device gives 

yachtsmen full rudder control from any 
part of the boat. The Magnetic Compass 

Pilot is backed by Sperry’s world-wide 
service organization. 





GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


e DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION ¢ GREAT NECK.N.Y. + 








TWIN WINGS — THE WONDER BOATS | 


Illustrated here is one 
of the 22-foot Twin 
Wings running free. 
On display ct McMi- 
chael’s showroom. 
Larger models 
available. 


also 


Write for descriptive 
pamphlet to 


ERIC BENSON 
c/o arene ome 


700 Rushmore Ave. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 





¢/o Sheldon Cary 
3614 Greenway Place 
Alexandria, inia 
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Lang Syne’s propeller is offset and turns freely when sail- 
ing—in fact has always turned whether under sail or power 
for over 50,000 miles. “April 17. Big white birds today with 
striking black trimmed wings must come from Socorro island. 
We hear odd clicking in engine room and Bill investigates 
and says we are about to lose our propeller. I come into the 
wind and the skipper gets a line overboard with the boat 
hook. After much cussing he gets it around the propeller 
and hauls it tight on deck so he can go below and examine 
the coupling without fear of losing the prop and shaft. Three 
hours out for repairs. Bill had to make a new key, the old 
one had gone to powder. He also had to install new set- 
screws. The shaft was holding only by shallow grooves worn 
by the old set-screws which were nearly worn off. Phew— 
close one! I got dinner while he cleans up. Said he could 
sleep in peace tonight. Clouds forming all around. Lang 
Syne has been steering herself for four days since we left 
the coast. First extra blanket in three months.” 

At 3:00 a.m. I looked out and found the wind had in- 
creased and was more from the west, so came about and 
headed NNE. Socorro was still north and west of us. “May 
20. Keep taking long tacks. The skipper says we tacked 


| too soon last night. Winds different by day and night—hard 


to outguess them and fight current too. No sight today, 
stormy. More and more birds. By midnight must be in lee 
of island as water is flat calm. Bill says he'll surround the 
island and sneak up on it! May 21. At least he sneaked up 
on it. When I looked out at daylight there was Socorro—big 
with its ridges, craters and cones showing their reds, blacks 
and browns in the morning sunlight. Pass four tuna clippers 
—they take turns coming by to wave. Into Braithwaite Bay 
at 11:30 for lunch. Poor anchorage, huge swells roll in to 
crash on rocky shore. Bill gets a nap while I keep watch 
and putter around. 

“May 22. Pitched all night. Swells are getting worse so we 
get out and head for Grayson ‘Cove. Tuna boat Sea King 
puts out net and we watch operations for several hours. 
They tell us the swells are from a hurricane that missed us 
off the Mexican coast. Asked them if a fish we had was good 
to eat—they didn’t know, but gave us a skipjack for lunch. 
Heave to in Cornwallis Bay while Bill makes rigging repairs 
and I bake a cake. Ashore one of the big cinder cones has 
begun to spout red smoke and then white smoke and red 
again. Bill says we'll not anchor under that thing. I em- 
‘meray agree and we head for Clarion Island, 214 miles 

urther west.” 

It was a pleasant sail to little Roca Partida which we passed 
close at daybreak and another day to Clarion Island. There 
was no one at all at this lonely little island. The swell was 
subsiding and the anchorage in — Bay was good. 
Getting the dink over, we headed for shore to investigate the 
turtle tracks on the beach, but on the way in discovered the 
water full of big turtles. Two males were so intent on wooing 
a lovely female that I could poke them with an oar without 
distracting them. Our pram seemed so fragile alongside the 
300-pound creatures. Such a galaxy of brightly colored fish 
greeted us over the coral beds we never did get ashore. 

Morning of the second day found the tuna boat Arlene S., 
anchored astern during the night. The skipper, John Sestich, 
came over for a gam and to invite us to dinner. They had 
just arrived from Pedro and were going to rest before starting 
to look for fish. At four o'clock they came for us and we 
climbed over high bulwarks to be introduced to the genial 
crew of 12 men. Drinks were ready on the afterdeck and 
we had a couple while getting acquainted. Johnny, the Irish 
cook, had really prepared a feast. Shrimp, T-bone steak, 
chops, ham, roast lamb, mashed spuds and browned spuds, 
salads, light and dark wines, beer, milk and buttermilk. 
Cakes, coffee and cigars. It was eight o’clock when we got 
back; the night so black they had to pick our schooner up 
with their searchlight. Capt. Sestich sent along a bag of fruit, 
melons, a roast and box of cigars. He was full of admiration 
for what we’d accomplished and said he wouldn't be caught 
in the middle of an ocean with so small a craft on a bet. 
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At daybreak they were gone and the island was ours 
again. It is nice to know there are places inhabited only by 
birds, turtles, pleasant breezes, pink sunrises and flaming 
sunsets. At night a sky full of stars with many parked on 
the very ridge of our silhouetted island. The wind was back 
to sons so we headed NW again on the last leg to Los 
Angeles. My idea was to try and get to about 30 N, 130 W, 
on advice of Capt. Baverstock who had made this trip. The 
moderate wind held between N and NNE so we could make 
the course, but the current kept pushing us westward. On 
May 81 Lang Syne crossed the track she made in 1947 on 
her way to Tahiti. She had circumnavigated the globe. We 
made her a toast. 

“Tues. June 5. Our first North Pacific albatross. Same old 
beggars. No place else have we had the friendly kind that fly 
ahead to sit and wait for us. Turned corner to San Pedro 
today at 28 N 129 W. Hope we keep this course, Bill says it 
will save two days. Variables are awful; first we tear along 
and then stop completely. So cool we have a wood fire to- 
night—burning red cedar from Florida. June 11. Rough 
going, but fast and steady for a change. Shipmate feels 
wonderful. Bill at wheel sings lustily, “I was born to wander, 
I was born to roam—over all the oceans, A and P my home!” 
Gloomy, cold and rough. Captain’s dinner tonight with hot 
biscuits. Came out even on fruits and vegetables. Passing 
first streamers of kelp. No sights, but we are in lee of San 
Nicolas by 7:00 p.m. Can’t see it for mist, but we know it’s 
there by the smooth water. Good sailing—mists and fog 
heavy. Can’t find San Clemente Light so heave to at mid- 
night on a flat sea.” 

When I looked out at daybreak there was a plane carrier 
sliding slowly by in the mist. They must have had their 
radar in action. The wind was all, as they say in Pennsylvania, 
so after breakfast headed on course again under power. Soon 
Santa Catalina Island loomed close head. It seemed good 
to be in familiar waters again for th. frst time in four years 
and two months. We got a nice s! ‘ross the channel to 
San Pedro in plenty of time for - loctor and to clear 
customs. We were home! At least 1 few months, before 
leaving again for our adopted hu: » the Islands. 


A 20TH BIRT. .OAY 
(Continued from ; ge 31) 


one for racing rather than day sailing, you will have to be 
an unusually competent craftsman to compete with the 
present day professionally-built boat. However, international 
championships have been won by amateur builders, such as 
Owen P. (Jim) Merill, so it can be done. Probably 80 per 
cent on the present class register have been boatyard-built. 
A construction feature of the Comet is the 15 frames which 
give an unusual amount of strength. Carrying the forward 
deck well aft makes her a dry boat in most seas. When things 
get really sloppy you can put on the splashboards (and they 
better be high ones) and a good, longhandled bailer some- 
times pays off, too. 

If anything can be said to be inexpensive these days the 
Comet is. When designed 20 years ago you could buy one for 
$300. She was a far cry from the 1952 boat, however, As the 
weight of the boat has been lightened, the quality of work- 
manship, the hours of labor and the quality of materials and 
rigging have all been increased. As a consequence, today’s 
highly refined and polished model will set you back about 
$900 to $1050 depending on the degree of perfection you 
are looking for. Sails will vary, naturally, but the top limit 
for the best on last quotation was $135. Used boats are 
obtainable for from $300 on up to the cost of a new one, 
with those near the lower level suitable only for day sailing 
or instruction. Good used racing craft will run about $500 
to $600 and will probably have pretty well blown-out can- 
vas. Plans and specifications, if you want to build, may be 
obtained from John J. Fernandes, Jr., Secretary, Comet Class 
Y.R.A., 929 81st St., Brooklyn 28, N.Y. 

The Comet Class organization is patterned after that of 
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Series Horsepower R.P.M. Price 








SCRIPPS 30 50 -3200s«d134 «$670.00 
F-4 81 3000 220 +=: 1,021.00 
Seiner Special 81 = = 

90* 95 929.00 
100* 110 3000 320 ‘1,237.00 
TO MAKE 6-339 140 «3200S««339—S«, 442.00 
PRICE 150 185 3000 447 2,673.00 
moet Haas 

170 ; 
HISTORY 200 225 2400 678 3,370.00 
300 350 2600 894 4,882.00 
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4-60 60 3400 134 $ 670.00 
PRICES 6-95* 95 3000 230 929. 

6-110* 110 3600 236 ~=—- 1,010.00 

IN THE 6-130* 130 3200 320 —-:1,252.00 

6-145* 145 3200 339 —-:1,457.00 

INDUSTRY 6-158* 158 3400 339 =: 1,500.00 

FOR TOP DIESELS 
4-166 Coast Guard 

QUALITY Life-Saver 50 3000 ©=—-:166. § ‘2,722.00 

7000* 79 2600 255 2,754.00 

8500* 84 2600 298 3,051.00 

6-935 220 2000 935 10,660.00 





é Hydraulic reverse gears optional—extra. 
Optional reduction geor ratios available for all models, 


See ANY Beat Yard or Marine Supply Dealer 
SCRIPPS FoR 45 YEARS 
GASOLINE « DIESEL 


V-Eights ¢ V-Twelves 
Twenty-five to Seven Hundred Horsepower 


GOOD, ENGINES 


Fours @ Sixes e 


Scripps Motor Company e 5817 Lincoln Ave. Detroit 8, Mich. 



















































































































Assured by skill and experl- 
ence in fast boat designing. 


GET SPEED 





GET SAFETY fonsily"seaworthy; ‘plane 
KEEP DRY Thompson provides spray | “?ake-Along” on Your Car 
a . Either of these new Thomp- 
Models... 
SAVE MONEY 2vsi."'Save Seu traight” | TA-237—t0r Outboards up 


Catalog FREE! Save Money! (172) 
Please state kind of boat you are interested in 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
Two Large Factories 
Write to Either Place 
212 Ann St. 
FESHTIGO, WIS. 
112 Elm St. 
CORTLAND, N.Y. 


TA-240—for Outboards up 
to 9 H..P. 


Also Boat Carrier for attach- 
ing quickly to top of car. 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN OUTBOARD BOATS 








WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 
TODAY 


Write Dept. F 











* WERE TO TREAT HIM KINDLY-HE'S THE LAD WHO GOT THE 
' BOAT LOFT TO PUT BE. GOODRICH CUTLESS BEARINGS IN THE 
CAPTAINS GIG ! ” 








Now the Skipper’s got a quset boat . . . Cutless rubber bearings 
by B.F. Goodrich cut out stern vibration and pounding. For 
details see your marine equipment dealer or write: Lucian Q. 
Moffitt, Inc., Akron, Ohio—engineers and national distributors. 
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FOR ATTACHING ROPE—CHAIN—WIRE ROPE 
strongest, lightest means for attaching halyards 


Simplest, 
or sheets to sails, guys, deck fittings, etc.—or quickly detaching. 


Fast, sure, non-' —they’re replacing snap shackles 
and other connectors everywhere. 


BRUMMEL HOOK COMPANY 


1619 W. WINONA AVE. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 









YACHTING 


the Star Class. It has a news bulletin which appears quarter- 
ly and a year book which lists all yachts, racing records and 
class rules and specifications. The latter have been tightened 
up since the war and are as rigid as practically possible with 
much attention given to plugging the loopholes which previ- 
ously existed. Measurers are located wherever necessary 
and the whole class pattern follows the Stars, not as spec- 
tacularly perhaps but functionally. 

For a sporty, competitive racing craft, you can look far 
and wide before finding a more challenging class than the 
1952 Comet. If you want easy picking, you had better select 
another boat. But if you are willing to work at it, the 
satisfaction of beating your way to the top will be enduring 
and will make you as glad as the hundreds now sailing 
Comets that Lowndes Johnson did such a grand job over 
that drawing board at Easton, Md., 20 years ago. 


CELLAR YACHTING 
(Continued from page 36) 


| last fleck of powder on her pretty nose, will wander below 


to admire his latest miracle of craftsmanship. Before you 
know it, he has a piece of sandpaper in his hand and is 
hard at it. When ready to leave the house, his wife calls to 
him from the top of the cellar stairs. She always knows 
where to find him. Up he comes; she takes one look at his 
suit and the evening is off to a bad start. 

In the discussion of the nuisance that the yachtsman is 
to others, don’t let’s forget that he, too, has his trials and 
tribulations. There is the matter of his paints. Marine paints 
are much more expensive than common garden variety 
household paints. They are built to take more abuse and 
produce better finishes. Marine paints have better hiding 
qualities, level better, wash cleaner, and have less tendency 
to fade than household paints. The yachtsman’s wife knows 
that her ability as a painter compares favorably with that 
of her husband. When she sees the fine work he does, she 
knows that it can only be the result of the better paints that 
he uses. When the yachtsman notes that the new colors of 
the kitchen cabinets are familiar and the wicker furniture 
blossoms out in the same pastel shade of his cabin interior, 
with the trim in the color of his topsides, he will do well 
to check the stock of paints he has been hoarding for use 
next spring. 

Then there is the matter of brushes. The yachtsman is a 
meticulous guy. He sozzles out his brushes in a chemical 
cleaner while the paint in them is still wet. Then he washes 
out the cleaner with soap and water and thoroughly rinses 
out the soap with fresh water. He is most careful how he 
dries his brushes so as to preserve their cutting edge. The 
housewife is a busy girl and jumps from job to job. She 
believes she is going to be painting soon again, so after 
painting she soaks “his” brushes in a can of turps to have 
them ready to use again. In the meantime, the baby has 
mumps or she finds that curtain material she has been look- 
ing for and gets busy on window hangings. Painting is 
delayed. When the poor guy finds his brushes he all but 
weeps. The juice has all dried out around them leaving the 
brushes with the ends curled and stuck to the bottom of 
the can. 

His tools are another sore spot. He trys to keep his several 
saws sharp. It doesn’t do a cabinet saw any good for the 
handy man to use it in cutting green limbs when thinning 
the shrubbery around the house. He never can find the 
pliers or wire cutters that should hang over his work bench. 
A good place to look for them is in the drawer of the kitchen 
table. Hammers have a way all their own of disappearing. 
His chisel, used by his wife to open the crate of grapefruit 


| that a friend sent up from Florida, is considerably shorter 
| after he has ground out the nicks. When working in the 


cellar on a rainy Sunday when the local hardware store is 
closed, the discovery that his box of copper tacks, glue, or 
just the right Stiied ‘ches screws are missing, is apt to cause 
friction. 
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Unfortunately, the yachtsman cannot count on every 
evening in his happy cellar. There are the unavoidable lost 
evenings when office situations demand his presence—the 
out-of-town customer that must be entertained or unexpected 
work comes in. Without a good job he cannot afford to own 
a boat but with too good a job he doesn’t have enough time 
to do the necessary work on it. Social life is another distrac- 
tion. When he is working in the cellar and that likable lady 
his wife met at an afternoon bridge shows up with her 
spouse, does his wife say “So sorry, but John has gone to 
Toledo so you will have to spend the evening with me 
alone?” No, she doesn’t. She calls him up from the cellar, 
makes him clean up and spend the evening politely answer- 
ing a landlubber’s ridiculous questions about boats and 
boating and listening to dull talk about the other fellow’s 
hobbies. If by some lucky chance, the visitor is interested 
in boats, the yachtsman takes him below. This leaves the 
ladies alone in the living room for the rest of the evening. 
They don’t like it. No matter how you look at it, the yachts- 
man has his problems. But somehow or other in spite of his 
wife, his boss and the general public conspiring against him, 
he gets in a generous number of hours in his beloved cellar. 
He is proud as a peacock over each accomplishment, wheth- 
er it be a 60-Ib. lead dinghy mooring, a particularly clean 
rope splice or a well-finished piece of mahogany. As soon 
as completed, he takes his wonder work upstairs and proud- 
ly shows it to his wife. If she is a wise woman, and most 
yachtsmen’s wives are, she will gaze upon it with due ad- 
miration and remark on his uncommon skill. 


(AuTHor’s Note: The above was written before the days 
of that blessed invention, TV. Now it is not nearly as hard 
to get away to work in the cellar.) 


THE SEAFORD SKIFF 
(Continued from page 49) 


28, 1912, off the Brick House Cove at Billy’s Point, the 
bathing pavilion of the Massapequa Hotel. The competing 
skippers were William Smith, Nat Merritt, Martin Haff, Sol 
Chichester, Andrew Verity, Willard Verity, Mert Angell 
and John Henry Wanser. 

John Henry Wanser’s boat was 16 feet long—over the 
qualification limit of 14 feet—and would have been protest- 
ed if she had finished in the money, but she made a poor 
showing. Martin Haff would have finished in the money, 
but it always happens that some entries try to cut corners 
and Mart, although warned by the judges, slipped by the 
stakeboats inside the course and was disqualified. The judg- 
es, Frank Raynor, Thomas Roberts and Wm. Garnett Paine, 
were very serious minded, holding strictly to the rules as if 
it were one of the International Cup Races. When the final 
gun was fired, William Smith took the first prize of $5.00; 
George Southard (nicknamed “Potatoes”) the second prize 
of $2.50 and Willard Verity the third prize of $1.00. It was 
not the amount of the money prizes that drew them into the 
races but the question of who had the best boat. In that 
last race the boat owned by Melvin Verity and sailed by 
George Southard and William H. Condit had an excellent 
chance of winning until she carried away her sail. 

The builders of the Seaford skiffs were also proficient in 
building larger sailing craft. One of the first V-bottomed 
boats built in the village was the Susan Jane, built by John 
Southard. She was owned by John DeWitt Hendrickson, the 
village blacksmith, and won almost every race she entered. 
Another Southard-built boat was the Mary E, owned by 
John Wesley Southard, local undertaker and farmer. Be- 
fore entering her in a race, Southard would haul her out 
on the Shell Banks, wash the hull with soap made by Mrs. 
Southard, and then rub on grease from a ham rind. The 
Mary E was launched on the third of July 1891, won the 
Hempstead Yacht Club race on July 4, and came home with 
two brooms at her masthead, denoting a clean sweep. She 
also won the title of “Queen of the Bay.” 
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Fire Extinguisher M. M. Davis & Sons’ judges (whose “decision is 


—1 qt. approved final” as the saying goes) will pick the best sub- 
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mitted. Snapshots attached—okay and welcome! 
But the payoff is on what you write—not the pho- 
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—smart set fine prizes flagged at the left! Those who entered 


1951 photo contest eligible for this 1952 contest. 


You'll have fun! No simpler way to win—)just a 
letter will do—nothing fancy. Send your entry to 


little but oh my! M. M. Davis & Sons, Solomons, Md., mentioning 
this mag. And because we’ve turned our yard 
beg 4 om over to the nation’s #1 business—defense—please 
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KOHLER 
supply 
Sota ile D8 bee for yachts, 


cruisers 


For running lights, searchlights, general lighting, pumps, 
radio, ship-to-shore communications, fathometer, winches, 
galley equipment. Direct service AC or DC gasoline-op- 
erated models from 350 watts to 15 KW. Marine-type 
cooling system of closed fresh water type with heat ex- 
changer, sea water pump, water-cooled exhaust manifold. 
Also available are 6, 12, 32 and 110 volt battery-charging 
models and Diesel plants. Write for folder 2-D. 





Model 3.5A23, 
3.5 KW, 115 volt AC. 
Automatic start 
and stop. Length 
40", width 17’, 
height 26’. 








Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin. Established 1873 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


NG EQUIPMENT e ELECTRIC PLANTS 








EverEze MICHIGAN DOCK 


Sturdy Steel Demountable Pier 


There is still time to order an EverEze 
Dock and end your waterfront prob- 
lems. Designed to your personal 
boating or swimming needs, this dock 
will last for years, is always level, 
slips together without bolts or screws, 
adjusts to any bottom conditions, 
and dismantles without entering the 
water. Steel supports and wood 
decks can be handled by one man. 
Pays for itself in annual upkeep sav- 
ings. Write for information before 
present stocks are gone. 


MICHIGAN DOCK & MFG. CO. 
1000 HELMER ROAD 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 

















SUNSHINE AND SALT BRINE 


CANNOT CRACK 
THIS TENDER 


@ Lasu it on deck, or tow 
it astern—this dinghy can’t 
shrink, swell. No caulking, 
no bailing, for years of use. 

An Old Town Dinghy is 
made of tough cedar plank- 
ing covered with a water- 





tight sheath of canvas. 
Perfect for ship-to-shore 
service. Braced to take an 


outboard. Inexpensive to 
buy and to own. 


FREE CATALOG shows Old 
Town Dinghies for every 
purpose. Also canoes, 
outboard boats, sail- 
boats and rowboats. 
Write today. Address 
Old Town Canoe Co., 
852 Fourth Street, 
Old Town, Maine. 
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IF THIS BE TREASON 
(Continued from page 35) 


ordinarily used by lobstermen, should enable a niggerhead to 
be located in the cockpit or on deck aft. A snatch block or 
two will permit the anchor to be raised while working from 
this safe platform. This safety precaution is a further reason 
for not bringing an anchor inboard over the bow. John Yerxa 
has worked this system out most effectively in his 36-foot 
powerboat, using a Danforth anchor which houses in a 
hawse-pipe. The side of the bow is well protected by sheet 
metal. 

There are a few other items I would include in my pros- 
pective powerboat which are not always included in avail- 
able stock boats. I would have hardwood guards shod with 
metal moulding at whatever levels on the freeboard come 
in contact while lying alongside lock walls, pilings or dol- 
phins. This is particularly necessary in Maine and the Mari- 
time Provinces where cob wharfs are prevalent. Stout guards 
save their cost many times over. It is easier to repaint a 
guard than to patch a scraped hull. 

For piloting convenience, with the compass location as 
an axis, I would paint lines on the forward deck—one fore 
and aft, one on each side at 45 degrees and one on each 
side at 90 degrees—for easy reference in taking quick bow 
and beam bearings. If the compass is located off the midships 
line it is surprising how the curved line of the deck forward 
tends to distort your estimate of the true axis of the ship. 

The side lights should be set well inboard on top of the 
deck house, and the bow light should have enough of a 
screen beneath it so that no light shines directly on the deck 
to reflect in the helmsman’s eyes. If there is a mizzen sail, as 
heretofore mentioned, the stern light should be located at the 
masthead, to serve also as an anchor light. If the exhaust goes 
up a mast, the light can be installed on a shelf on top, with 
outlets for the gases through slots beneath the shelf. 

An adequate cleat on each side for handling a spring 
line is a must. The best location will require trial and 
error to find, varying considerably with different hulls and 
rudder locations, but is usually at a point about one third 
of the distance from amidships to the stem. In handling a 
single screw vessel alongside, a spring line is almost as 
necessary to skilfull performance as the reverse gear, but to 
be effective it must be properly located for the particular 
boat. Read Bob Bavier, Jr's piece on handling power boats 
in On an Off Soundings (Advt.) 

The advantages of power over sail (auxiliary) for the 
middle-aged yachtsman may be summed up pretty much 
as follows: He can handle and maintain a larger and more 
comfortable cruising vessel with less physical strain and 
less expense for commissioning and decommissioning. He 
can get along with fewer experienced hands. He will get 
more relaxation from his time afloat in terms of comfort and 
companionship. He will find as many interests, though some 
are different, as he found under sail. Discomfort will no 
longer be in proportion to the weather. He will have fun, 
and with his sailing background he will be a better power- 
boat man than most. He need never apologize. 

If this be treason, make the most of it. 





U.S. Coast Guard photo 
Mr. Moffat believes the Coast Guard 38-ft picket boats have 
possibilities for conversion purposes 
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ONE HUNDRED BELLS FOR THE R.C.Y.C. 
(Continued from page 45) 


Norman Gooderham, in the P Class sloop Patricia. It estab- 
lished that racing class in the club for 40 years. Patricia 
is there yet. Norman Gooderham’s winning the same trophy 
again at Chicago in 1924 with the R sloop Nayada, designed 
by Bingley Benson, was another plume in the club's, and 
Canada’s, cap. 

The new-formed club had several stations on the harbor 
front of the city, including the condemned steamer Provin- 
cial, before it built a proper clubhouse on the waterfront 
opposite the Houses of Parliament, which then stood on 

e high bank of Front Street. Railway encroachments were 
always a menace, and in 1881 the club took the bold and 
brilliant step of establishing a second station on Toronto 
Island across the harbor, which became its permanent and 
nresent home. 
~ The move was critical, for there was a schism about this 
time, the only one in the club’s history. A starchy commo- 
dore had taken it upon himself to send a note of censure 
to Herrick Duggan, and that fiery youngster had left the 
club and taken a dozen active members with him. They 
formed a strong new club on the city side, for the avowed 
purpose of “encouraging yacht racing,” ironically under- 
lined, and they did well for 10 years under the old name, 
Toronto Y.C. All hands wiser grown, they returned to the 
R.C.Y.C. in 1890, and the breach was completely healed. 

The offending commodore had been incensed at finding 
the Sabbath calm of the club desecrated by wet clothing 
hung up to dry and strangers spilling all over the lounge 
fireplace. Informed that these were some of “Duggan’s 
pickups,” he had sent a tart note advising that it-was not 
considered good form for a member of the club to take his 
yacht from the moorings on Sunday. He did not know then 
that young Duggan, sailing on the Sabbath, had found 10 
men clinging to a capsized yacht, and had rescued them 
with great difficulty and taken them to the club to dry them 
out and save them from pneumonia. That was the cause 
of the disorder; but the future architect of the Quebec 
Bridge and great Canadian designer and racing skipper was 
too shy to explain. He and the commodore lived to laugh 
over it. 

When the island home was built the club retained its 
city station quarters on the waterfront until 1905, and also 
winter quarters in town from time to time in the business 
and hotel section. It was twice burned out at the island, 
and once on the city side, so some of its ancient history and 
many of its early models have been lost. 

In the roster of commodores in the century will be found 
three generations of the Gooderham family of Toronto, and 
the fourth generation is already qualified in everything but 
age. With the exception of the handsome clean-shaven A. R. 
Boswell, Queen’s Counsel, the 19th century commodores of 
the club were all bearded, and fine old men they look in 
their portraits. Here is the complete list:— 

1852, Thos. J. Robertson; 1853, C. K. Scholefield; 1854- 
55, Maj. T. W. Magrath; 1856-59, 62-72, 74-77, Dr. E. M. 
Hodder; 1878-83, 89-96, A. R. Boswell, Q.C.; 1884-87, John 
Leys; 1888, George Gooderham; 1897-8, 1902-3, 1911-13, 
AEmilius Jarvis; 1899, J. H. Plummer; 1900-1, 1918-30, 
Geo. H. Gooderham; 1904-5, Stephen Haas; 1906-8, Dr. A. 
A. Macdonald; 1909-10, Cecil G. Marlatt; 1914-15, Sidney 
Small; 1916-17, W. C. Brent; 1931-32, C. O. Stillman; 
1933-36, Norman R. Gooderham; 1937-43, Thos. K. Wade; 
1944-47, Jas. E. Hahn; 1948-50, R. B. F. Barr; 1951-52, 
Dr. H. K. Detweiler. 

Some of the yachts enrolled in the club—for example, 
Walter R. Near’s world-girdling steel three-masted schooner 
Kallisto—have been so large that they could not be brought 
within sight of the moorings. Kallisto was too big to get up 
the St. Lawrence canals from the ocean. But other R.C.Y.C. 
yachts, like Jarvis’s Haswell, and Venture, and Herrick Dug- 
gan’s Glencairn, Zavorah, Avorah and Kingarvie, have come 














THE SANDUSKY ‘28” 

















28-0” x 9'.0" x 2'-6"' 


A new design from the board of Nelson Zimmer—fea- 
turing as standard equipment: bronze hardware, 
cedar planking, fish boxes and fishing seats, enclosed 
toilet-—power optional. Twin Screw available. 





FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 
CALL OR WRITE: 


THE SANDUSKY BOAT CO. 
WASHINGTON & MEIGS STS. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 
Telephone 2966 
YACHT BROKERS CUSTOM BUILDERS 
Builders of Raven Class Sloops, the perfect boat for day 


sailing or racing. 


See the Raven at the Chicago Boat Show, Feb. 
Ist thru 10th, International Amphitheatre. 
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ee 3 New Amazing Rubber 
Emulsion Sealers to make all 
types of craft absolutely waterproof! 


SEALER “900” — an overall fluid 


sealer for small cracks and leaks. 


SEALER "800" — heavy ‘‘mastic”’ 


for openings and deck seams up to 378”. 


ai 4a 
SEALER 700 — same as ‘‘800”’ 


except black for contrasting deck 
seams. 


GRIT “500” — rubber base nonslip 


surfacing for inside bottoms of small 
boats, also catwalks etc. on larger craft. 
Applies. with brush. 


See your dealer or write for com- 
“MEd plete information on these. sensa- 


sy , 
exclusively tional leak-pi oofing rubber sealers 
for us by ; 


MINNESOTA 
eeusy, MARINE PRODUCTS. INC 
MFG. CO. 8 * 


49 High Street Oshkosh; Wisconsin 











































































































































































NATURALLY, YOU WANT THE BEST! 


And, in these new 1952 W-C Catalogs you'll find 
the finest boat equipment that money can buy. The 
Sailboat Edition contains complete rigging lists for 
“Lightnings”, “Comets”, “Snipes”, etc., and pre- 
sents a wide variety of fittings for all classes. The 
other catalog is chock full of gadgets for out- 

boards and small motorboats. For your further 

convenience both editions also feature large instal- 
lation drawings. 


Ask your dealer for copies or write us direct and 
enclose 10 cents each to help defray mailing costs. 
We urge you to see your dealer now—buy early— 
| and enjoy a full season of carefree boating! 


WILCOX-CRITTENDEN 


“A CENTURY OF DEPENDABILITY” 
10 SOUTH MAIN ST., MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
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SOMETHING GOOD TO KNOW 


Three generations of seafaring men have chosen Lathrop 
engines—individually assembled by master craftsmen, yet 
competitively priced. Yachtsmen particularly like this spe- 
cial attention their engines receive both during manufac- 
ture and after installation. 


19 Models 20—200 H.P. Gasoline & Diesel. 
WRITE FOR BRAND-NEW CATALOG 


“No boat is better than its engine.. 
No engine is better than a Lathrop.” # 
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ath }'OP ENGINE Co. 
MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 


CTURERS OF RELIABLE MARINE ENGINES 
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NCE 897 MANUFA 





















From 115 A.C.—Keep your Batteries at Full Charge and have 
ample D.C. POWER for Lights, Refrigerator and all other 
4 FULLY Accessories with a 
automatic “CONSTAVOLT’’ convern 
c T’’ converter 
FOR Power Output 
pe ee AUTOMATICALLY 
a ie F Regulated by Load 
FOR No Controls Avail- 
6-1 2-24-30-32 able — Or Necessary 
ORDER O FR 
= 1 “0 Volt YOUR. BOATYARD 
. ystems ON. our FAMOUS 
49 UNITS TO = 
CHOOSE FROM! Free TRIAL Plan 
FOR MORE DATA SEE YOUR BOATYARD or Write Us 
Marine Sales, LA MARCHE MFG. CO., WAKEFIELD 1, R.!. 
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and gone to and from Lake Superior and the Atlantic. Mr. 
Jarvis brought Haswell from New York to Toronto, then 
took her on a 5000-mile cruise to Jamaica and back, and 
took her to City Island, N.Y., again. After that she was 
shipped by steamer to California, and a new owner twice 
won the Transpacific race in her. 

R. S. McLaughlin’s 113-ft. three-master Azara, once 
Commodore George H. Gooderham’s Oriole III, raced to 
Spain for the Queen’s Prize, was replated there, and is yet 
alive somewhere in southern latitudes. She was in the club 
from 1909 to 1927, with six years out between those dates 
as the Lady Mary, on salt water. In 1919 she had the 
distinction of wearing the Royal Standard, when Commo- 
dore George H. Gooderham entertained Edward, Prince of 
Wales, on board her at the club named by the prince’s royal 
great grandmother 65 years before. 

When Commodore Gooderham first got Azara and re- 
named her Oriole III, in 1909, he gave Lord Charles Beres- 
ford, “Condor Charlie,” the run of his life aboard her—from 
Burlington piers near Hamilton, Ont., to Toronto’s western 
harbor entrance, 29 nautical miles, in one hour and fifty 
minutes. She was lugging foresail, mainsail, and double 
reefed mizzen, in a strong northwest breeze with smooth 
water. She was a witch at reaching. 

As has been said, the big ships have been replaced by 
many smaller ones. At the opposite end of the scale, the 
Royal Canadian Y.C. is entitled to great credit for develop- 
ment of the sailing dinghy, now universal. In 1898 J. Wilton 
Morse, R.C.Y.C. member, evolved a 12-footer with one gaff 
sail for his own cruising comfort. The Belmont boys, a club 
within the club, developed it as a racing craft in two sizes, 
12s and 14s—and now there are thousands of them on the 
Great Lakes, the Atlantic seaboard, and in Britain. C. W. 
Bourke, another R.C.Y.C. member, is designing and building 
—or molding—plywood and plastic dinghies with great suc- 
cess. Appropriately, a great regatta for the Canadian Dinghy 
Assn., with guest crews from Britain and the United States, 
will be one of the features of the club’s centennial celebra- 
| tion. 


| 





MORE POWER TO YOU 
(Continued from page 64) 


Sutton. By adjournment time, U.I.M. had voted to do prac- 
tically everything A.P.B.A. could hope for in the way of 
cooperation. 


® One of our favorite club publications is the disarmingly 
outspoken “Northwest Outboard News” published by the 
Oregon Outboard Assn. We read their issues with occasional] 
disagreement, but always with interest. 

The latest issue of “N.O.N.” in our possession contains a 
typical statement: “Perhaps—it might be a good idea to sug- 
gest that the National Council (of A.P.B.A.) accept the bid 
of a West Coast city next year for a National Championship 
event. And while we are at it, insist that they use West 
Coast officials for said Championship instead of importing 
at great expense officials from East of the mountains. I 
cant think of anyone more capable than Kent Hitchcock 
or Al Hart. Not only that, we could get Commodore J. 
Otto Crocker’s very accurate and tamperproof clocks.” 

To these conclusions, we add a sincere “Amen.” But just 
to keep the record straight—(1) A.P.B.A. Racing Commis- 
sions, not the Council, award National Championship loca- 
tions. (2) Officials are almost invariably approved by 
A.P.B.A. exactly as requested by the sponsoring organiza- 
tion. So, ye West Coast sponsors, get in your applications 
for the Nationals you want, and request officials of your 
own choosing. 
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BOAT SHOWS 


Feb. 1-10—Chicago National Boat Show. 

Feb. 2-10—New Englarid Sports Show, Boston. 

Feb. 15-20—Miami Boat Show, Florida. 

Feb. 16-24—Sportsman’s Show, New York. 

Feb. 29-Mar. 8—Sports & Boat Show, Philadelphia. 

Feb. 29-Mar. 9—Sports, Travel, Boat Show, San Francisco. 
Mar. 15-23—Sports & Boat Show, Detroit. 


— 15-Apr. 15—Boat Show, Dale Yacht Basin, Bay Head, 
N. J. 





A WORD FROM THE LADIES 
(Continued from page 39) 


A forward escape hatch in powerboats, and a co-pilot seat 
next to the helmsman also came out of the suggestion box. 
Other little feminine preferences include mirrors—one in 
every cabin or compartment—and a well-lighted binnacle so 
the mate can hold a course at night if she doesn’t happen 
to sail by the seat of her pants as the skipper says he does. 
Temporary hanging hooks by each bunk for whatever you're 
going to put on when you get up, and a special drawer or 
locker dedicated to holding valuables and losable small ob- 
jects are also handy. A rubber-covered swimming and board- 
ing ladder will protect your freshly painted topsides. Also 
valuable is an adequate launch horn which can be heard 
against the wind in anything up to almost a gale, and which 
can be blown without inducing anoxia! Perhaps our most 
unusual suggestion—but of dubious merit—was that an excel- 
lent way to amuse youngsters on a long passage was to pro- 
vide them with a couple of hamsters for companions! 

But when all is said and done, the most important feature 
of any seafaring wife’s pleasure afloat depends on her choice 
of a skipper—a fact mentioned by many of our experts. “I 
picked the right skipper some years ago,” said one gal, “and 
he has the right combination of caution, experience and love 
of the water for me.” 

Any deserving skipper who feels himself blushing at this 
flattery would do well to glance over the following sugges- 
tions of what features of boating the girls enjoy least, just 
so he’ll know what to avoid. However, he will undoubtedly 
agree wholeheartedly with the lady who complains that too 
many deckhouses are fitted with doors too small to get furni- 
ture through—or to pass the engine through, should it have 
to be removed. She recommends a bolted and gasketed re- 
movable cabin top, or at least bulkhead, to accommodate 
such operations as the engine removal. 

The ladies don’t take kindly to running backstays, and 
thumping deck blocks are among other taboos, as is the 
constant clatter of an auxiliary generator. Spinnakers and 
spinnaker poles are a man’s work, though plenty of our 
racing wives have become involved in them in plenty of 
races. However, it takes an experienced, trained crew to 
handle this rig and it’s not surprising to hear other than the 
most avid racing fans cry “Please, no spinnakers!” 

One other thing gets the mate. It’s when her husband 
spends hours tinkering with a generator, a radio, an RDF, 
or other mechanical gadget. What wife has not at one time 
or another cried in exasperation, “I'd like to throw that dog- 
gone thing overboard, he’s spent all day on it!” 

And last to be considered, as it tows demurely astern, is 
the patient little dinghy. Most of our questionnees like their 
dinghies equipped for sailing, which is fun for all, and 
especially for youngsters who aren’t always ready to relax 
when the hook goes down. An outboard-equipped dingh 
is handy for rendezvousing, and several of the larger craft 
in our midst carry two dinghies, with one interesting sugges- 
tion for carrying them in nested fashion on the stern. The 
ideal dinghy is light, easily rowed but as stable as possible, 
and carried so that it can be launched by one person, or 
at least without making a project of it. It also requires a 
minimum of maintenance, will withstand a lot of rough han- 
dling, and is of a design to provide as dry a ride as possible. If 






HINCKLEY 
Sou westers 


The Largest One-Design 
Class of Auxiliaries 
Ever Built 


More than 70 proud owners will tell you the 
Sou'wester is the finest auxiliary cruising sloop ever 
built.. A spacious main cabin, a double stateroom 
forward, enclosed toilet and workable, completely 
equipped galley provide roomy, comfortable and 
perfectly appointed accommodations . . . everything 
you need for luxurious family cruising. 
She is virtually a single-hander with an all- 
inboard rig...no sheets to tend under 
working sails...and racing canvas 
easily and —— handled by 
even a small crew. Illustrated 
folder on request. 
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HENRY R. HINCKLEY & CO., SOUTHWEST HARBOR, MAINE 
Builders of the Roustabout, Owens Cutter and Finishers of the BB 24‘ Cruiser 








ENGLISH MADE SAILS 
Ratsey & Lapthorn, Ltd. 


— Sailmakers — 


Cowes Gosport 
Isle of Wight Hants 


—ENGLAND— 


Our two branches would like to have the privilege of making 

your sails. May we send you our prices. Our associated 

branch at New York is in a position to assist you with all 
import matters, if necessary. 

















HINCKLEY 


“* Sou’ wester ” 
4 34° AUXILIARY SLOOP 





ON DISPLAY AT OUR BOAT 
YARD, ESSEX MARINE RAILWAY, 
ESSEX, CONN. 
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STORAGE e@ SERVICE e@ Agent for Henry R. Hinckley & Co. 
EAST HARTFORD, CONN. HARTFORD 8-6505 























































































































RECOGNIZED AS THE FINEST AFLOAT 


Smart, spacious, seaworthy—of finest construction throughout and 
beautifully appointed—GREBE custom built yachts contribute sub- 
stantially to their owners’ prestige and pleasure. 


HENRY C. GREBE & CO., Inc., 725° N WASHTENAW AVE. 


CHICAGO 18, ILL. 
JENKINS 


Aeromatic 


BOAT FENDER 
and LIFE RAFT 


H ERE’S the newest and 
latest improvement in ee 
boat fenders—the Jenkins Aeromatic—a combination heavy duty fender, 
life raft and water sports float. It has a heavy duty rubber insert covered 
with U. S. Army duck fitted with brass grommet holes. Removable outside 
duck sleeve easily replaced at low cost, adds strength, durability and longer 
life. Will outlast any other type of boat fender. When not in use it may be 
deflated and stored in small space. Place your order now. 
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Ne. 2 7° 12” BY.” 16.00 Jenkins LEATHER RENEWER 
No. 3 27” 10/2” 7%” 14.00 | Makes Old Boat Cushions Like New 


Order direct #f your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you. We ship anywhere in U.S.A. 


Restores Flexibility and Lustre 
prepaid. Name of yacht stenciled on at 16 Colors + oe Cove $1.75 
no extra cost. 














50 Sq. ft. 
JENK INS & FREY 2° N=. 1st Avenue 


MICHIGAN’S 
’ AQ _41_—~ THE WORLD'S 
FASTEST STOCK PROPELLER 


FOR OUTBOARD MOTORS OF 71/, to 50 HP. 


Models specifically designed for each of the 
leading motors. Requires no alteration of 
lower unit. See your Mich- 
igan dealer or write 
direct to us. 


MICHIGAN WHEEL COMPANY, Grand Rapids 3, Michigan 


LEARN YACHT DESIGNING 


The Majority of Yacht Designers are Gradu- 
ates of the Westlawn Home Study Course. 




















Covers Every Phase of Theory and Practice. Students com- 
plete numerous designs during Course. Graduates open 
own offices or are designers for leading builders. Enroll at 
any time. Send for Free Booklet. Established 1930—22nd 
year of unqualified approval by the profession. 


Approved by the New Jersey Commissioner of Education. 


WESTLAWN SCHOOL OF YACHT DESIGN 
Montville 2, New Jersey 
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it has a rain water plug, so much the better, and those which 
are stowed bottom-up on deck gain added value if fitted 
with grab rails along the bottom. 

A lot more could be said about what the mate likes in a 
boat. The 60 completed questionnaires we received on the 
subject abound with ideas and details we haven’t room to 
include. But one fact is clear. Once the skipper’s wife gets 
aboard and takes a hand, a boat will never be the same— 
and the changes can be depended upon to be improvements. 

Incidentally, we are always interested in hearing more 
on the subject from the rest of the sailing sorority, so if 
you have some special thoughts, send them in a “Letter 
to the Editor.” 


(We regret we haven't space to list our pollees individually to 
express our appreciation for their generous cooperation in com- 
pleting our questionnaire. Some were returned signed, some un- 
signed, but to one and all, many, many thanks.) 


COMPASS AND PELORUS FOR THE SMALL BOAT 


> No one can dispute the value of a compass in a boat of 
any size nor the convenience of a pelorus for taking bearings. 
The compass illustrated fills both requirements, and also 
gives a dashing bit of decoration that adds to your boat’s 
appearance. 

As shown below, the compass is one of the surplus types 
on the market now which were originally made for airplane 
dash boards. A block of mahogany was glued up of three 
plys of %” boards and with an expansion bit a hole was 
bored to accept the compass. A recess was then chiseled in 
the face surface to accept the square portion of the compass. 
The shape was roughed out on a band saw or could be 
done easily with a coping saw. 

The contours were then further shaped with a pocket 
knife to the shape to fit comfortably in the hand of the 
user. The shape was finally finished with sandpaper and a 
groove cut at right angles to the rear surface. This groove 
runs off the top edge of the compass face and allows very 
accurate sights to be made for establishing position, check- 
ing progress and other navigational needs. 

A bracket is sawed to hold the compass and the inside 
is tapered to fit the contours of the compass so it fits snugly. 
A finishing touch is the boat’s name carved on the face. 
After final sanding with 000 paper the wood was stained 
mahogany and the compass screwed in with brass. A filler 
was applied to the wood under three coats of spar varnish. 
The holder was then fastened to the cabin bulkhead of a 
sailing cruiser where it is convenient to the helmsman. When 


| the boat is left in her slip, this compass is easy to slip out 


of its bracket and stow below under lock and key. Being 
hand held in this manner it is also easy to take it out when 
the boat is heeled under sail to take a bearing from any part 
of the boat that is convenient. These compasses are inex- 
pensive and such a combination instrument is easy to build 
for your boat. CuHarLEs SMITH 


Here is the surplus air- © 
craft compass, mounted © 
in a removable hand unit | 
which permits it to be 
used asa pelorus. A 
bracket, or a number of 
them, can be located 
wherever convenience dic- 
tates ‘ 
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AMERICAN SMALL SAILING CRAFT, by Howard I. Chapelle 


(W. W. Norton & Co., New York. $7.50). Here are pictured 
and described more than a hundred work boats of length 
less than 40 feet and of many types. Construction details are 
given for a boat of each of the various families, with remarks 
about their histories and characteristics, often from con- 
temporary sources. The first chapter sketches the Colonial 
and early American boats such as the periagua pinnace, 
Moses boat—I’ve always wondered what she was—the bateau 
and others. The succeeding chapters take up the scow and 
bateau, the shallops, the skiff and yawl boat, from the 
Whitehall boat to the Bahama dinghy; sloops and cutters 
from Maine to Bermuda; foreigners and native (the Boston 
hooker, the New Orleans lugger, the San Francisco Dago 
boat, the Greek spongers and the Chesapeake log canoe). 
A number of V-bottom craft take another chapter and he 
touches on Tuning Up and Seaworthiness. An appendix 
gives offset tables and the like. 

An interesting and valuable book, representing a lot of 
work, and I always enjoy looking at the author’s beautiful 
draftsmanship. C.H.H. 


THAR SHE BLOWS, by Chester Scott Howland (Wilfred 
Funk, Inc. $3.50). Chester Howland, son of an old-time 
New Bedford whaling captain, has combined a number of 
whaling yarns, a few of which appeared years ago in 
YACHTING, into a somewhat blood-chilling volume. It could 
hardly be described as an account of typical whaling life 
in the old square-rigged days, but it certainly provides ex- 
citement, and it’s all based on either actual records or first- 
hand stories told Mr. Howland by veteran blubber-hunters. 
The gory details of the mutinies in the ships Junior and 


Globe, and a survivor's account of the ship Essex, rammed | 


and sunk by a whale in mid-Pacific and her survivors living 
on the flesh of their dead shipmates, occupy much of the 
book. There are a number of shorter stories, including that 
of “George” Weldon, the whaleman who turned out to be 
a woman, and other less well known tales. W. H. T. 


NELSON’S CAPTAINS, by Ludovic Kennedy (W. W. Norton 
& Co., New York. $5.00). Here are brief biographies of vari- 
ous members of that famous “Band of Brothers”—the captains 


who commanded the ships of Nelson’s squadron at the Battle | 


of the Nile and under him for the ten critical years succeed- 
ing. Not only are the accounts of the various officers given 
but a running history of the activities of the British Navy, 


including th f isi | 
including the battles of Copenhagen and the decisive one at | | BEETLE BOAT CO. Inc. New Bedford 3, Mass.— 


Trafalgar, as well as several less-known minor actions. 
The sources are mainly letters and diaries and other con- 


temporary material. A number of attractive portraits add | 
to the interest of the narrative and maps of the Baltic and | 
the Mediterranean serve as end papers. The author served | 


in destroyers during the late war and speaks the language 
without an accent. C.H.H. 


SALT RIVERS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SHORE, by Henry 
Rowe (Rinehart & Co. $4.00). Since it is not a yachting nor 
even a nautical book, perhaps comment on this addition to 
the “Rivers of America” series doesn’t belong here. But I 
believe the thousands of yachtsmen who live on, or know 
well, this part of the coast will find a fascination in it, and 
will close it with a new and worthwhile knowledge of the 
history of those little rivers and those harbors; what they 
were like in the 16th and 17th centuries and how they 
changed, and in changing affected the country as a whole, 
from the days of the explorers to the present. W.H.T. 








ENGLISH SAILS 


DELIVERED IN THIS COUNTRY FOR 13 
LESS COST THAN AMERICAN SAILS 


‘Large cruising boats, racing craft, and class boats from Maine 
to California have been perfectly fitted with these long wear- 
ing sails. 


GOWEN & CO., LTD., and CRANFIELD & CARTER, LTD., two 
of England’s foremost sailmakers with generations of experi- 
ence, give you exceptionally fine workmanship. 


THE DEVALUED POUND ENABLES YOU TO GET THE 
BEST FOR LESS. 


Here are just a few of the many yachts, some now using English 
sails for the third consecutive season: 


WHEN & IF JAVA TRE-SANG 
ROARING BESSIE KATUNA the new ADLEN 33's 
Lr ROCUNDA the 210's 

GYPSY MAID OF MALHAM _LIGHTNINGS 
HINDU COHOE NIRVANA 
ORDER NOW 


Unprecedented demand for these fine sails again this year 
means you must place your order in February to insure early 
delivery. 

















Write or ‘phone 


DONALD G. PARROT 


Agent 


MANCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 








—“BB-24’ FIBERGLAS CRUISER’ — 








Flagship of famous “BB” Fiberglas fleet. Send for folder of 24’ 
Cabin Cruiser, or Rowing-Outboard and Sailboats. 











For A Slick Racing Finish 


NOTHING EQUALS 


Coperoyp 


So say experienced racing men—skippers of 
champions and winning racing yachts, all 
classes. This is the anti-fouling bottom coat- 
ing of PROVED MERIT—made of pure finely 

~ divided metallic copper—the only coating that 
can be BURNISHED to a bright reflecting sur- 

face, smooth as a metal mirror. Looks better. 

Works better. Lasts longer. Easily applied. 


AT LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


METALLIC COATINGS CORPORATION 


234 W. 44TH ST. NEW YORK 18, N. Y 
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MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> The Yacht Racing Union of Massachusetts Bay concluded 
its third season at an annual meeting at the Harvard Club, 
Dec. 6. Representatives of 22 member clubs and guest 
delegates from 15 racing classes—the largest turnout ever— 
heard reports of the association’s activities, plans for 1952, 
and tributes to the success of this new coordinating factor 
in Bay State sailing. The Cottage Park Y.C. became the 
23rd member of the Y.R.U. 

The past year witnessed a strengthening of the authority 
of this Union in yacht racing matters. It acted upon two 
appeals from decisions of the race committees of its mem- 
ber clubs, Eastern and Corinthian. One of these decisions, 
carried to the N.A.Y.R.U. for final settlement, decided the 
long moot question of whether a boat entering the starting 
zone, after her preparatory signal, but not actually crossing 
the starting line, was to be considered a starter in series or 
championship races. Cornelius A. Wood’s Amourette, dis- 
masted in an Eastern Y.C. race before her actual start, was 
a competitor, the N.A.Y.R.U. ruled. Even more important, 
from the Massachusetts Bay angle, was precedent established 
by local clubs of permitting appeals to a local authority. 

John W. Quinn, of the Hull Y.C., was re-elected president 
of the Y.R.U. The other officers chosen for 1952 were: 
George E. Bates, Eastern Point, vice pres.; Walter C. Wood, 
M.LT., sec.; Fearing Pratt, Hingham, treas.; and Philip 
Benson, Cohasset; Eugene T. Connolly, Eastern; Leonard 
M. Fowle, Pleon; Edward J. Gallagher, Squantum; and 
Torsten Youngquist, Quincy, members-at-large of the ex- 
ecutive committee. The Y.R.U., in 1951, sponsored a 
Massachusetts Bay midget championship. 


> New England, which, 15 or more years ago, became the 
fountainhead of intercollegiate yachting in the United States 
by sailing developments at M.I.T., Brown, and the Coast 
Guard Academy and the initiative of certain individuals, bids 
fair to provide similar leadership for an interscholastic phase 
of the sport. The Schools Sailing Club has experienced a 
mushroom growth in the past 12 months under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Philip Hogan. Heretofore, interscholastic sail- 
ing has been confined to the annual Mallory Cup competition 
of a dozen or so private schools and occasional matches at 
schools, like Culver, Tabor, and Proctor, which possess 
fleets. The Schools Sailing Club embraces public schools 
for the first time, and offers a program to teach novices to 
sail as well as providing competition for the more advanced 
youngsters. By next spring this club will be offering a 
program on Lake Quannapowitt of Wednesday afternoon 
instruction, Saturday morning interclub competition among 
its member schools, and Saturday afternoon team racing 
with private schools and college freshmen teams, for which 
13 high and junior school groups and seven private schools 
are already enrolled. 


& Bay Lights: Ted Hood, sailing Eskimo, won the first 
series of the Marblehead Frostbite $.C’s campaign which 
concluded with a New Year's Day regatta with Douglas 
Nystedt’s Sumner T. and George D. O’Day’s Bacalao as 
her closest rivals. There will be two more series for the Cape 
Cod 12-footers before the winter racing ends April 20... . 
In a recent column it was stated the Sabot Class was 
equipped with sails made by the owners, but Francis “Sim- 
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my” LeBlanc writes to say that the fleet is using sails made 
by Mosher & McCarthy, of Winthrop. . . . Among the new 
commodores nominated for 1952 are Dr. Julian B. Doherty 
to lead the Boston Y.C. and John E. Murphy to head the 
Massachusetts Bay Yacht Clubs Assn. . . . Fleets of Turn- 
abouts will make their debut in 1952 at Hull, Marblehead. 
The class soon will be challenging the Hustlers and Towns 
as Massachusetts Bay’s largest racing class in numbers. 


® Rade Point to Mother Ann: Another International 110 Class 
fleet for Massachusetts Bay appears in the making with the 
acquisition of eight boats by members of the Hingham Y.C. 
The class already has fleets at Manchester, Beverly, Marble- 
head, M.LT., Boston Bay, Cohasset, and Hull Bay. . . . The 
Old Colony Power Squadron started its piloting course at 
Abington High School, Jan. 8, and the Boston Squadron, 
Jan. 14, with the location in the sizable Boston Arena. . . . 
A unique event is planned for April 19, on Wakefield’s Lake 
Quannapowitt when the Turnabout Assn. is staging a big 
regatta for all-cat-rigged boats of the area under 14-feet, 
which will include such classes as Sabots, Dwarfs, Penguins, 
Waterbugs, Turnabouts, 9-foot Cape Cods, Wee Nips, Dye 
Dhows, Sea Cats and Beverly Dinghies. 


LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 
By William H. Taylor ° 


> The Eastern L.I.Y.A., with nine clubs in the Greenport- 
Peconic Bays area, will hold its annual regatta at the Shelter 
Island Y.C., at Dering Harbor, Aug. 1-3. The other member 
clubs are the Chinese (of Greenport), Devon, Mattituck, 
Mecox, Menantic, Old Cove, Orient and Southold. 


® The Port Washington Y.C., a tenant for 47 years on a 
family estate in that town which had remained intact for 
148 years, now owns its own house and surrounding grounds, 
and plans for a swimming pool, hauling facilities and other 
improvements are already being considered. The purchase 
late in December bersver 4 the consummation of three years 
of dickering with the estate’s heirs under the leadership of 
Al Parker, who retired as commodore of the P.W.Y.C. the 
first of the year. 


® The Merchant Marine Academy at King’s Point, which 
has been outstanding in intercollegiate sailing for several 
years, and doesn’t do badly with its S boat Pandora on the 
Sound, now has its eye on the big time, and is looking for 
a good ocean racer it can charter for this year’s race to 
Bermuda. 


> The Edgewater Y.C. at Northport is organizing a fleet 
of International 14-foot dinghies, David B. Thurston re- 
ports. Western L.I.Sd. has never had such a fleet, and it’s 
something we need. If interested, write Mr. Thurston at 23 
East Rogue’s Path, Huntington Sta., N.Y. 


> A. E. Monetti, retiring commodore of the Manhasset Bay 
Y.C., is the latest recruit to the International Class. He has 
bought Jaguar, No. 5, from Walter Voelbel. 


> After sailing in the wake of Arthur Knapp’s Agony for 
14 straight Sundays, not to mention the Frostbite annual 
regatta (see “Month in Yachting” for details) the Larch- 
mont Dinghy sailors had to get Jack Sutphen back from 
Florida to beat him (by 3 pts.) early in January. Poor old 
Artie must be slippin’. 


> Elections: Inp1an Harsor Y.C.—George Lauder, com- 
modore; Houlder Hudgins, vice comm.; Paul Campbell, 
rear comm.; Henry H. Jessup, Jr., sec’y.; Vincent Y. Gal- 
lagher, treas.; Bennett Fisher, measurer; John W. Keeshan, 
Thomas C, Chubb, Edward K. Warren, Loring Washburn, 
Harold P. Whitmore, directors; Gordon R. Blatchley, race 
com. chairman. 

Eastern L.I.Y.A.—H. Alvin Smith, president; Frederick 

















Feel her gather her muscles when 
you open the throttles... fs 
watch your wake pile high 


and roll out. 

White Water, Skipper, that’s 
the thrill of power boating! 

And you’re out in the blue 
water in less time, that’s, 

Chrysler Marine Power! <2 

Lay her over to lu’ard . . . feel 
her take the bone in her teeth. 

Catch that instant response ... 
anticipating your move? 

Now listen to her song. 

It’s deep, throaty ... and 
powerful, every time you hear it. 

No conversion job here. 

This engine is Marine Engineered. 

Designed to boatmen’s tastes, 

by Chrysler Engineers, tops in 

the business. Quiet, smooth, powerful . . . ready for 
whatever is beyond, fair weather or foul. 

Fit your hull? You bet! A whole line of Chrysler 
Marine Engines large and small are available for 
your needs. Choose from eight gear ratios, 
including “Vee” drive. 

Yes sir Skipper, she’s America’s No. | Marine 
Engine and she’ll put new life in your hull. 


Toss cares in-your wake! AMERICA’S NO. I 
Get these marine beauties at your dealer’s or MARINE ENGINE 

write us for full information. 

Marine and Industrial Engine Division, 

Chrysler Corp., 12200 East Jefferson Ave., Detroit 31. 


























































One of the most attractive clubhouses on Long Island Sound 
is that of the Noroton (Conn.) Y.C. 


W. Koelsch, Jr., and James H. Conor, vice presidents; Wil- 
bur F. July, sec’y; Wm. J. Millis II, treas. Hucuenor Y.C.— 
George F. Storm, commodore; J. Burr Jenkins, vice comm.; 
Earle Chase, rear comm.; Warren Publicover, sec’y; C. G. 
Webster, treas.; C. J. Boyers, Harry McCallum, Jr., R. H. 
Smith, J. F. Ryan, J. A. Erhard, W. M. Byam and J. G. 
Kasten, trustees. 

Roya Swepisu Y.C., NortH AMERICAN StTa.—Roderick 
Stephens, Jr., post captain; Robert B. Meyer, Jr., sec’y.-treas.; 
Pehr Sparre, Carl Hildebrand, Ernest Ratsey, Carl Alberg 
and G. Unger Vetlesen, governors. Sanps Pr. Y.C.—Norman 
Zaubler, commodore; Dr. K. Bondar, vice comm.; Philip S. 
Manne, -rear comm.; Richard D. Kobley, sec’y.-treas.; Gus- 
tave Scheiman, Wm. Friedman and Mortimer Berk, gov- 
ernors. SHELL BANK Y.C.—A. E. Mockler, commodore; 
Rocco Quagliara, vice comm.; Morris Fox, rear comm.; Mrs. 
Mae Teplitzky, treas.; Mrs. Esther Caridi, sec’y.; Mrs. Olga 
Quagliara, rec. sec’y. 

Manuwasset Bay Y.C.—Russell T. Branch, commodore; 
Edward H. Helmle, vice comm.; Harry L. Powell, Jr., rear 
comm.; George D. Gould, sec’y; Andrew J. Haire, Jr., treas.; 
A. E. Monetti and B. G. MacNary, trustees. ~* 


EASTERN Connecticut Y.R.A.—Henry B. duPont, com- * 


modore; Northrup D. Holbrook, vice comm.; Donald F. 
Spengler, sec.-treas.; Frederick K. Daggett, _aggt,v’sec.-treas. 


GULF COAST NOTES 
By Gordon Gsell 


> The fledgling New Orleans Y.C., staged its third annual 
New Year's regatta Dec. 30 on Lake Pontchartrain with 
28 sailing craft in six classes, the largest fleet to date for 
that event. The bulk of the contestants were from the neigh- 
boring Southern Y.C. fleet. A. A. Bryant, sailing Rambler 
in the Knockabout Class, was the only winner representing 
the host club. A spanking 12 to 18-mile breeze, a holdover 
from the previous day’s Sugar Bowl regatta, brought home 
the following winners: Dr. J. B. Gooch’s Brenda in the Cut- 
ter Class; S. W. Provensal’s Southwind in the Gulf One 
Designs; James Gibbons’ Hot Toddy in the L-16; Gene 
Walet III in Spirit in the Lightnings; W. Y. DeJarnette’s 
Who’s Exited in the Stars; Louis Kerner in the Fish Class; 
and Bryant’s Rambler in the Knockabouts. . . . The Fish 
Class event was a team race between skippers of the S.Y.C. 
and N.O.Y.C. Kerner finished 56 seconds ahead of Jerry 
Reese, of the N.O.Y.C., with Mrs. William H. Seemann, of 
the S.Y.C., third and Buck Ballatin, of the host club, in last 
place. 


& One of the largest European-built yachts to enter through 
the port of New Orleans was the 55’ cruiser Caprice, which 
was unloaded from a Dutch freighter Dec. 24. The steel- 
hull, twin diesel powered yacht has been purchased by 
Fred H. Richman, Pensacola, Fla., through Feadship, Inc. 
Mr. Richman expects to take the Dutch-built Caprice on a 
cruise to Nassau within the next few weeks. Richman sold 
his Kittiwake to Herbert Van Horn, of New Orleans. 
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J. Gilbert Scheib, secretary of the Gulf Y.A., has an- 
nounced that the New Orleans Y.C., has applied for admis- 
sion to the G.Y.A. The club has bought four Fish Class sloops 
from the Gulfport Y.C. If the application is approved, the 
N.O.Y.C. will be the twelfth member of the G.Y.A. Action 
on the application is expected at the G.Y.A. annual meeting 
on May 4. 


> Sugar Bowl briefs: Commodore J. E. Bailey’s Tern, 
which made her debut in the Bowl regatta flying the burgee 
of the Gulfport Y.C., is the fourth Raven Class sloop in the 
Gulf Coast area. . . . Janet Ferson, who sailed the Biloxi 
sloop in the Fish Class “Race of Champions” is the first 
skipperette to compete in the event since the race's in- 
auguration 18 years ago. . . . The Star Class saw another 
newcomer in Who's Exited, the boat built by Tiny Bridges 
of the S.Y.C. and sailed by W. Y. DeJarnette. . . . Despite 
the fact that there were 16 races in the Sugar Bowl and New 
Orleans Y.C. New Year's regattas sailed on the same week- 
end with substantially the same entry lists, there were no 
duplicate winners. . . . A visitor to New Orleans was Zin-Zin, 
the Phil Rhodes-designed Whistler Class sloop recently 
completed in Mississippi for Roy Watson, of Biloxi. After 
taking a look at the competition in the bowl, she entered the 
Cutter Class in the New Year’s regatta. Although primarily 
a cruiser, she performed well on reaches with W. H. Wil- 
liams’ Chula, a Rhodes Evergreen-design. But she could not 
stand up to Chula on the thrash to windward. 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Don Wood 


> Downpours of rain and driving wind failed to lessen the 
enthusiasm of over 250 skippers and crew members who 
participated in the annual two-day Christmas Regatta of 
Newport Harbor Y.C. Thirteen classes took part in this 
roughest of recent winter workouts. Only the ocean racers 
went off of the traditional Bay courses for this event. Eight 
of the big fellows started, having to beat their way out of 
the bay from the inside starting line in a 20-25 m.p.h. south- 
easter. Then.it was a long reach out to the seaward mark and 
back with a run back up the bay (without spinnakers) to 
the finish line. Both days Ken Schmidt’s Hilaria led the fleet 
around the course, but she only once got a corrected time 
first. The other first went to Lew Whitney’s Rhodes 27 
Lancer—but he too missed out in final top honors as Hal 
Ramser’s Antigua and Bill Zinsmeyer’s Bagatelle split the 
second and third spots to tie for series first. The elapsed 
times for the first day seemed to have been washed away in 
the deluge, so a flip of the coin determined Antigua as series 
winner. 

The smaller classes had all the wind they wanted, mixed 
with exceptionally strong tides. George Fleitz showed up for 
the series in a new Star, as yet unnamed, and worked 
through the fleet in both races to annex first honors over 
Bill Ficker in Chaser II. A fine turnout of Rhodes 33s raced 
in their usual close going, with Converse Wurdemann top- 
ping the fleet with Midship, nosing out the first-race winner, 
Earl Thomas in Nimbus. Other class winners: PC, Puff, 
Kenneth Watts; Feather, Tyee, Bob Sater; Luders 16, Vixen, 
John Hurndahl; Int. 14, Catorce, Carl Eichenlaub; Flattie, 
Gamboleer, Ira Rohland; Snipe, Whiffenpoof, Dave Toy; 
Skimmer, Woodwind, Harry Wood; Lehman, Porquito, 
Chick Rollins; Penguin, Meeme, L. Woodward; Dynkitten, 
No. 12, Tom Frost. 


> The third annual Rose Regatta, a sailing duel between 
the champions of the Big 10 and local representative in the 
Rose Bowl, went decisively to the invading Purdue three- 
man team which trounced Stanford in three straight races 
in a 3-out-of-5 series off Newport Harbor Y.C. The Purdue 
team of Jim Roberts, John McKeague and John Wolsiffer 
found the unfamiliar Luders 16s to their liking and outsailed 
Stanford on every leg of each race. 
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The Stormy Petrel was built by the Forest E. Johnson Boat Works 
in Miami. They have used Seagoin’® Monel since 1928, and also 
equip their ‘‘Prowlers’’ with Monel gas tanks, fish boxes, ice boxes 
and sinks. The oversize Monel rudder for the ‘‘Stormy Petrel’’ was 
manufactured by Rosselle’s, Inc., Miami, Florida. 







Say { Have you 
seen Giffs new _, 
fishing machine / 


“To us Miami marlin, that’s the 
$64 question. 


“And the answer is we don’t want 
to—because once you get too near, 
there’s just no gettin’ away from 
Captain Tommy Gifford’s new fish- 
ing machine.” 


The 26-foot ‘“*Stormy Petrel’’ is 
equipped with a 130-hp Scripps en- 
gine which pours enough power 
through her tough Seagoin’ Monel® 
shaft to kick her along at 29 mph. 
She’s a special adaptation of the 
standard Forest E. Johnson “Prowler” 
design. 


“She’s a wily one, too. She can turn 
on a sea shell, There’s not even a 
chance to swim under her and foul 
the leader.” 

















That’s because this new fishing ma- 
chine was designed without a keel and 
with an oversize Monel rudder which 
makes it possible to turn within her 
own length at high speeds! 


“Why, we aren’t even safe after 
dark!” 


The boat has an A-frame rigging with 
lookout stands and lights to facilitate 
landing the big ones after dark. 


“And the big trouble is that she’s 
going to be bothering us a long time 
too, because she’s built so rugged.” 


Strong, corrosion resisting Monel was 
used for her strut, strut bolts, rudder 
box bolts, clutch control, steering con- 
trol, and outrigger brackets as well as 
for the shaft and rudder. 


Of course, right now government regu- 
lations prohibit further sales of Monel 
for use on pleasure craft. But there is 
no restriction on planning to use it 
after defense restrictions ease off. 
Write today for your free copy of 
“‘When Metals Go To Sea,” by H. A. 
Calahan. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Monel PANCON 


*. It’s the Seagoin’® metal’ 
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The International 14s made a real race of it during the Christmas 
Regatta of the Newport Harbor (Cal.) Y.C. 


& Good junior activity within a club is always a good sign. 
Down San Diego Y.C. way, the juniors have an active pro- 
gram centered primarily around their Starlet fleet. At their 
recent annual meeting, coupled with presentation of season 
trophies, Reed Gustafson took over the post of junior com- 
modore from Jim Carlyle. Steve Stevenson stepped up as 
vice commodore, with Larry Davis the new treasurer. 


> In the most recent races of Southwestern Y.C. (San Diego 
Bay) held to establish handicaps for future racing, ten boats 
turned out with Chester Zimmerman in Apache taking first. 
Second went to Robert Blee in Ala Baba with William 
Burnett’s Perk Up, third. 


> The Penguin fleet of San Diego Y.C. staged a day of 
novelty races, with the final wind-up a round robin event 
in which skippers changed boats for each race. Experience, 
not the boat, told the difference, with three regulars again 
taking top honors: first was Herbert Sinnhoffer, Robert 
Israel second, and David Reed, third. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


> Valmar Schaaf, Umatilla, Oregon, engineer, plans to start 
construction this year of a new auxiliary ketch, a “shippy” 
vessel which features a clipper bow, plenty of sheer, and a 
raked transom stern. Bill Garden, Seattle naval architect, 
who designed the new craft, reports her dimensions as 
46’6" x 39/0” x 140” X5’6” and total sail area as 1,071 sq. 
ft. A two cylinder 71 General Motors Diesel, 44 hp. at 1,600 
r.p.m., with 2:1 reduction, will swing a 23” diameter propel- 
ler. The owner plans to live aboard the boat with his wife 
and two children. . . . Another Bill Garden design, this one 
a power yacht, is a wholesome 36-footer with flying bridge, 
for Burton Dinius, who will build the boat at his Three Tree 
Point residence near Seattle. Beam is 10’ and draft, 3’9”; a 
Universal Cruiser Six with 2.25:1 reduction will turn a 23” 
diameter propeller to give an eight-knot cruising rate. 


® Doug Sherwood, who won the Corinthian Y.C’s, Elliott 
series on Lake Washington last fall in his Luders 24 sloop 
Coho, has forsaken the Coho in favor of a Kettenburg 38 
sloop. Sherwood will take delivery of his new boat, tenta- 
tively to be called Rebel, in April or May this year. Rebel’s 
arrival will give Seattle four 38s, so they will have their own 
starts in future events. The others are Dr. Herbert Ward 
Day’s Ono, Dr. George T. Reeve’s Panacea II, and Dr. 
Russell H. Huff's Rubaiyat. 


> Late in December at Seattle, some 56-year-old yachting 
news came to the fore, when Charles Fischer, retired Bremer- 
ton Navy Yard workman, presented to the Tyee Y.C. a 
prized silver cup won by Fischer’s sloop Dolphin in a Puget 
Sound sailing race in 1895. Dolphin was only two days in 
commission when she raced, and won her first cup. 


> Rhodes V. Spencer, skipper of the 38’ cruiser Selvia, is 
the new commodore of the Queen City Y.C. for the ’51-’52 
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season. Ted Harris is vice comm., Norman Collins, rear 
comm.; Floyd D. Somers, sec., and H. A. “Al” Kurtzman is 
treas. New trustees include Ray Hacker, John G. Holmstrom 
and Larry Brackett. 


> Seattle, already scheduled to be the scene of the Pacific 
International Y.A. annual regatta from June 29 through July 
4, is considered a likely choice also for the annual Pacific 
Coast Y.A. regatta. In the event Seattle is awarded the latter 
regatta, the P.I.Y.A. and P.C.Y.A. events will be combined. 
The rendezvous for the big Canadian-American regatta will 
be Port Madison on June 29, with a Puget Sound race for 
sail craft the following day. Lake Washington races will 
follow, with small boat events on July 2, 3 and 4. 


> The annual Swiftsure Lightship race, a P.I.Y.A. event, has 
been scheduled to start on May 30 this year, with both 
start and finish at Victoria, B.C., the same as in 1951 when 
Dr. Carl Jensen’s California 32 Amorita won. 


> Tom Wells, Seattle artist, has purchased through Phil 
Lewis, Cecil Foss’ 36’ schooner Anada; Wells plans to do 
extensive rejuvenation on the craft, including the addition of 
fake gun ports, an early-day practice to give a small vessel 
the appearance of a larger armed vessel when seen at a 
distance. Other Lewis sales: Harvey D. Rois, Seattle, now 
owns Ed Albaugh’s 30’ cruiser Isle; Pat Guimont is the new 
skipper of Comet, 36’ cruiser formerly owned by Robert 
Wilson; Ed Altman has sold his 30’ Chris-Craft cruiser Rise 
N’Shine to Bob Coates. 


b> Cat’s-paws: Ray Cooke, Seattle Y.C. member and owner 
of the 62’ cutter Circe, went sailing—believe it or not!—on 
Puget Sound waters, with a small group of yachting friends, 
on Dec. 31; it was blowing pretty skookum, and snow was 
falling at intervals. All we are-able to comment about this 
winter boating jaunt is—Brrr! . . . Frank Morris, one of the 
Northwest’s best predicted log cruiser racers, is reported to 
be negotiating for a larger boat than his present 26’ fast 
cruiser Snuffy. . .. Hans-Otto Giese’s Six Meter Oslo, of the 
Corinthian Y.C., recently was named “Boat of the Year.” 


ST. LAWRENCE CURRENTS 
By Arthur Thomson 


> The really big news this month concerns the Y Class and 
its rebirth at the Royal St. Lawrence Y.C. Nick Marquez, 
class president, has been working hard to interest R.St.L. 
members in the class but until recently, the opinion seemed 
to be that the club had enough classes already. However, 
that famous veteran of yachting in Canada, R. C. Stevenson, 
himself, has just phoned to say that a new Y had been de- 
posited in his Christmas stocking by a nautical version of 
Father Christmas and that he intends to race her for all 
she is worth. The boat is a Tak-Kraft and should be fast 
and able, and as to being well sailed—ask the R.St.L. 
Lightning boys who won the races last year. Reg Stevenson 
has done much to build up other classes over the years and 
has owned and raced scows, Es, Fs, dinghies, both sloop 
and cat, and last year was the outstanding local Lightning 
skipper. His sponsorship of the Ys at Royal St.L. should 
prove to the doubters that it is wise to have Ys. Another 
well-known Lightning skipper who had most to do with 
establishing that fleet at Royal St. L. has ordered a Y for 
spring delivery from Hatley Craft—George Layton. Two 
other new boats are abuilding by Messrs. Magee and Walker, 
and John Mathews, of Hudson Y.C., is going to sail out of 
R.St.L. next summer. It now looks as if R.St.L. will for the 
first time be in a position to compete equally in S.L.V. 
Interclub competition by having a fleet of one-design boats 
common to most of the S.L.V. clubs. 


>A couple of issues ago we mentioned that Jack Sears, 
late of S.L.V. had moved to Fort William. We are glad to 
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Fact is, you can wan- 

: der all over the chart... 

with speed, comfort, mini- 

mum cost...in a snug and able 

cruiser powered by Big Twin ! Further- 

more, you can “trailer” your boat any- 

where, to waters of your choice. Your 
cruising horizons are /imitless ! 


Big Twin is the motor outboard cruising 
had been waiting for. A motor with 
abundant power to reel off the knots on 
substantial cruising hulls. A motor with 
Gearshift for neutral starting and full 
maneuverability, and engineered for com- 


plete remote control. Above all, a motor 
with stamina for trouble-free performance 
from shove-off to home-again ! 


In a single season, on coastal and inland 
waters everywhere, Big Twin has won its 
place as the motor for practical, low-cost 
cruising. If you’d like the whole story, see 
your Evinrude dealer! You'll find his 
name in your phone book under “Out- 
board Motors.” For free catalog of the 
complete line of Evinrude models, write 
EVINRUDE MOTORS, 4762N. 27th St., 
Milwaukee 16, Wisconsin. 


In Canada: Evinrude Motors, Peterborough, Ont. 


EVINRUDE 


FIRST IN OUTBOARDS...43rd YEAR 
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The fastest gtowing 
class at the Armdale 
Y.C., Halifax, N. S., 
are the 12-foot din- 
ghies. Designed by 
Morse and built at 
Shelburne, N. S., the 
fleet should exceed 
30 boats by the com- 
ing season 





know that the Thunder Bay Y.C. seamen read, because 
Jack tells us that he was immediately contacted and almost 


high pressured into buying a Lightning. We hope he does. 


> Thunder Bay Y.C. has just celebrated its sixth birthday, 
and in that time has accumulated over 100 members and 
31 ships. The club was started in 1945 and we feel it safe 
to assume that the Bailey family had a deal to do with it. 
The present commodore is Van Bailey, ably abetted by 
Graham Baker, vice; Bob Douglas, rear; Bruce Seed, sec’y.; 
Al MacKay, treas.; Al Wray, fleet capt.; Dick Steih and 
Sparky Begin as motor boat committee and Bill Gallinger 
and Roger Bailey as sailing committee. Among their achieve- 
ments is the building by the members of their clubhouse, 
docks and facilities for hauling out and storage. If any of our 
St. Lawrence River friends object to all this talk about the 
far end of Lake Superior, all we can say is that we hailed 
from Port Arthur long ago and where the devil would the 
St. Lawrence be if it weren’t for Lake Superior anyway? 


® The 1952 board of the Britannia Y.C., Ottawa, includes 
Earle Checkley, commodore; Liv Sherwood, vice and sec’y; 
G. Foy, rear and sailing director; E. P. Kirby, treas. 


ON THE NIAGARA FRONTIER 


By Reginald H. Pegrum 


> Commodore Wesley P. Montgomery reports that the al- 
terations at Youngstown Y.C., designed to prevent further 
embarrassment as a result of high water, are virtually com- 
plete. The dock level has been raised one foot, x it 
six inches higher than recorded high water, and the level of 
the lawn next to the dock has been raised 20 inches. 


> Ed. Browden, of Y.Y.C., who bought Carrousel, a 53’ 
Elco in September, has ordered a complete overhaul at 
Jafco’s. New engines are being installed along with a com- 
plete new electric system. 


> The rebuilding of the Buffalo Y.C. is proceeding rapidly. 
In 30 days the building was cleaned of debris, one story was 
removed, an open porch was completely timbered, and a 
new roof erected. The new quarters contain some 10,000 sq. 
ft. of usuable floor space, some 1500 ft. in excess of the 
usuable space in the old building. All work is expected to 
be complete long before the opening of the new yachting 
season. 


> Leon R. Ludwig, member of the Buffalo Canoe Club and 
Westinghouse executive, who recently died, was an ardent 
Lightning sailor. Recently Mrs. Ludwig ordered all necessary 
work on their boat Mar-Lee to be complete in time for 


launching next spring, and the boat can take her usual place 
in the B.C.C. fleet. 


& Tom Fallon, commodore of the Lake Erie District of the 
Lightning Class Assn., recently announced Feb. 28, in Buf- 
falo, as the tentative date for the winter meeting. The agenda 
includes the setting of the date for the District Regatta to be 
held next summer at B.C.C., 
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> The Buffalo Power Squadron recently elected the follow- 
ing officers: commander, Joseph A. Van de Mark; It.-com- 
mander, Clayton B. Learman; Ist lieutenant, Adam F. Eby; 
sec., Paul Norton; and treas., Ralph H. Franclemont. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 


By Lee Shore 


> For the fifth successive year the flag officers of the 
Rochester Y.C. were hosts to the membership at an open 
house at the clubhouse on posge 1. News that the Royal 
Canadian Y.C. had accepted our challenge for the Silas Cup 
(in Sixes) was the high spot of the occasion. Officers at 
R.Y.C. for 1952: Commodore, F. Ritter Shumway; vice 
comm., S. W. Townsend; rear comm., Jonathan Heinrich; 
sec., Oscar Marth; treas., Allen Oliver; fleet capt., Earl 
Esty. . . . Among R.Y.C. boats wintering in Florida waters 
are Jon Heinrich’s Fair Wind II which Jon took as far as 
Elizabeth City late in the fall. Another is Fred Tobin’s new 
Chris-Craft which is being delivered to him in southern 
waters. . . . Peter Gales who made an amazing dinghy record 
this past season, has left R.Y.C. for California to make his 
home, and get in some year-round sailing. . . . R.Y.C. had 
70 visiting yachts in its basin during the past season, many 
from off Lake Ontario and two from as far distant as Miami, 
Fla., and Fort Madison, Iowa. 


> Royal Canadian Y.C. which in 1952 will be celebrating 
their Centennial year will be hosts for many yachting events 
and plans are already underway for making these outstand- 
ing in yachting circles. . . . With 52 cups awarded at 
R.C.Y.C., it is obviously impossible to list all winners here; 
among the top “cup clutchers” were Bill Gooderham, Reg 
Dixon, Norm Walsh, and Bill Thompson. Our apologies 
and congratulations to those other unnamed winners. 
R.C.Y.C. officers for 1952: Dr. H. K. Detweiler, commo- 
dore; T. K. Wade, vice comm.; R. A. Engholm, rear comm.; 
B. E. Howard, Hon. treas.; C. H. J. Snider, Hon. historian; 
John Mason, fleet capt. 


® The Rochester Canoe Club, one of the older clubs in the 
area, in their 70th year, have just received their Thistle 
Charter. With five Thistles already in the club and the pros- 
pect of three more by spring, this promises to be an active 
fleet. Canoe Club officers: Dorr A. Phillips, commodore; 
David Allyn, vice comm.; Robert Summerhays, purser; 
Mary Northrup, sec., and Robert Goodrich, fleet capt. 


> At the annual meeting of the Hamilton Power Squadron 
the following officers were elected: S. G. McCandlish, com- 
mander; Al Prack, It. commander; Harry Tier, Ist lieu- 
tenant; Jack Hasen, sec.-treas. Cliff Lunt, past commander 
of Hamilton P.S., has been elected rear commander in 
the Canadian P.S. 


> National Y.C. which seems to have been carrying on a 
renovating program for the last couple of years, have this 
fall added new picture windows to the clubhouse and com- 
pleted the road into the club. 1952 officers at N.Y.C.: C. M. 
Buss, commodore; Lorne Scobie, vice comm.; Cy Tuck, 
rear comm.; Bert Travis, sec.; Roy Barnes, treas.; Herb 
Jenkins, financial sec., for the 23rd year. 


> Trophy winners at Port Credit Y.C.: Bill Cousins, Norman 
Archbold, G. Gooder, Jim Beaton, Howard Cousins, Eric 
Smith. 


> To complete the record on club officers: Sopus Bay Y.C.: 
Dr. E. J. Pammenter, commodore; C. K. Bloomer, vice 
comm.; Garrett P. Smith, rear comm.; Edward Sohmer, 
sec.-treas, PULTNEYVILLE Y.C.: Howard Ameele, commo- 
dore; Raymond Fuller, vice comm.; Joseph Michalkie, rear 
comm.; Anne Burcroff, sec.; Robert Valore, treas.; Chester 
Wagemaker, fleet capt. 
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THE NON-SINK ABLE 


that stole the 


show! 


ii 
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If you haven’t seen Welin’s new non-sinkable 
cruisers, you owe it to yourself to go to your 
nearest Welin dealer now. Ask about the 


Continental or the Sportsman. Both are Note toDealers: Public enthusiasm for these 
wonderful buys! Both are non-sinkable, be- new non-sinkables will make it well worth 
cause of the big air tanks and watertight your while to write us immediately for 
compartments in their steel hulls. franchise information! 





WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDER OF STEEL BOATS 


| 
j 
DIVISION OF CONTINENTAL COPPE 

DAVIT AND BOAT no “Steti “inoustrits, inc, | 
_j 

3 i 

i 

i 

| 





403 MARKET ST. ¢ PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 





For further information on Welin’s Non- 
Sinkable Cruiser, send coupon for illustrated 
folder and name of dealer nearest you. 


ADDRESS 


STATE 


Nine , |S Actual photo made during official tests showing Welin cruiser refusing to sink. 


A The hit of the National Motor Boat And remember... all Welin boats have 
Show! The most talked-about, read about, stress-free, riveted construction, with rust- 
most widely acclaimed cruiser inthe history proofed, 12-gauge, copper-bearing galva- 
of pleasure boating! nized steel lifetime hulls, for lowest main- 
tenance cost. And now Welin’s 50 years of 
lifeboat building experience bring you extra 
non-sinkable safety ! 





















































































YOUR Year—If You Own a '52 LYMAN! 
QUTBOARD MODELS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


@ 13 ft. and 15 ft. RUNABOUTS—First in popularity 
everywhere. A new high in performance with the new 25 HP 
motors. @ 13 ft. and 15 ft. ANGLERS—Unbeatable for 
trolling. Amidship seats back to back. @ 13 ft. and 15 ft. 
FISHERMAN—No amidship deck permits free movement 
bow to stern. @ 13 ft. LEADER—for motors up to 14 HP. 
@ 13 ft. IDEAL—a rowing-outboard for motors up to 5 HP. 


The ISLANDER—Queen of Inboards! 


roomy, smart and seaworthy, the 18-ft. 
ISLANDER has been especially designed for family outings 
and fishing parties. Entirely suitable for use 
in open water . . . Send today for literature 
that fully describes all Lyman 
Clinker-built boats. 


Wonderfully 


Clinker 
Built 
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A BETTER way 
TO LIGHT YOUR BOAT 


Stickell Marine Lighting 
Converter and _ Battery 
Charger converts 110 AC 
shore current to your 
present boat light system. 

No rewiring and no chang- 

ing of lighis. Does not use 


batteries for lights. Keeps 
batteries fully charged. 








Write or wire for full 
information today. 


| Ze fo 
STICKELL-WHEELER YACHT COMPANY 


TEL.: LAFAYETTE 7150 


1616 MT. ROYAL AVENUE, BALTIMORE 17, MD. 








VINYARD 





VINYARD SHIP BUILDING CO. 
Milferd, Delaware 
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NEWS FROM BRITAIN 
By Bill Smart 


> Our Royal Ocean Racing Club program of offshore races 
starts with the coastwise Portsmouth to Harwich on May 


_ 17 and ends at the end of August. There seems a good 


chance of a Transatlantic Race back here from Bermuda. 
There are enough boats more or less definitely coming from 
this side to America, but, since sizes and ratings vary so 
much, there is not a great deal of enthusiasm for a race back. 
Single exception is Samuel Pepys. On her behalf the Navy 
very much hopes that some small American boats, even those 


| too small to fit the Bermuda limits, may make a race of it 


back with the R.N.S.A. Twentyfour. 

Here are the probable British representatives due to sail 
over for the Bermuda Race—Bloodhound, M. D. N. Wyatt; 
Marabu, Royal Navy, Portsmouth; Iolaire, Bobby Somerset’s 
much traveled cutter, and the Australian Waltzing Matilda, 
which has wintered here. Being shipped over are Samuel 
Pepys and the new Lloyd’s Y.C. boat. Name of this is still 
not definite, but everybody refers to her as Lutine. 

If the Transatlantic Race doesn’t come off, longest race on 
the program is on June 14, the 550-mile race from Dover 
to Marstrand to take boats up to the Baltic, presumably as 
a first step for those who want to go over to Helsinki for the 
Olympic Games. There are 15 other races of 200 miles or 
over during the season. 


> The tiny Junior ocean racer Sopranino is still on her way 
to the Americas. Latest news came as a Christmas card 
from Colin Mudie and Pat Ellam, posted in the Canaries 
just before Christmas. 


& For the first time since 1948, this season is to see another 
series of races between American and British canoe sailors. 
The not numerous but highly enthusiastic people who race 
canoes here are pleased that the American expected is Lou 
Whitman, who came so near winning in 1948. At that time 
his sailing methods, using his 200 pounds right out on the 
end of a 5’ slide, kept our people on the hop. But this time 
it will be a straight fight between one British and one Amer- 
ican and our people hope to have one or two surprises ready. 
Our representative may regain the old-time British superior- 
ity in heavy weather. The race will probably be sailed on the 
East Coast at Aldeburgh during the canoe “Week” in 
August, and Graham Goodson, the present holder of our 
most important canoe cups, may be our representative. 


> Some of us are wondering just where canoes finish and 
dinghies start, since there is a move among some sailing 
dinghy people here to travel faster by using an especially 
narrow dinghy with a shorter equivalent of the canoe’s hik- 
ing board. At present this amounts to no more than a sort 
of outboard seat for dinghy sailors. It has its attractions to 
the more elderly dinghy experts as keeping one’s body out- 
board, supported only by will power, requires tough, rubbery 


stomachs and strong backs. 


> Of all the European nations whose representatives support 
the grand annual get-together of powerboat enthusiasts, the 
Pavillon d’Or, one of the least active has been the French. 
When the Pavillon d’Or was held in France, few French 
boats joined in. Last year, when it was held on Great 
Britain’s Norfolk Broads, boats came from Sweden and high 
up the German Rhine, but not a single French boat. More 
than one British owner said, “Never again a Pavillon d’Or 
in France,” partly because arrangements went haywire there 
two years ago and partly because of the lack of interest of 
the French. Then, recently, the International Union of 
Motorboating met in Brussels. It was Sweden’s turn for the 
Pavillon d’Or if she wanted it. Germany asked for it. France 
got it—and it’s my best bet that the rally will be bigger and 


_ with more British boats than ever. Why? The Pavillon d’Or 
| is something wives look forward to, and the venue the French 


have chosen is Paris. 
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GREAT SOUTH BAY BREEZES 
By The Old Bayman 


> The South Bay Cruising Club held a very successful meet- 
ing at the home of Commodore Bill Carl, attended by 50 
members. Before the keg was tapped, the Club voted to 
join other clubs in the area in protesting increasing encroach- 
ment of highway bridges over South Shore navigable waters. 
Complaints were registered in regard to bridge tenders per- 
mitting passage of pleasure boats only at certain times of 
the day, in violation of Federal regulations. Hervey Smith 
was appointed club representative to the interclub committee 
which is being formed to act on this matter. . . . The club 
adopted a seed clam mounted on a lapel pin as the official 
insignia, feeling that this was most appropriate for a group 
that spends so much time dodging, stuck on, or digging in 
clam beds. . . . Plans for a cruise to Shinnecock Bay and 
return were discussed, and a blue water cruise for larger 
boats around Montauk met with enthusiasm. 


> The Connetquot Dinghy Club has been active lately, sail- 
ing more than a dozen races on weekends. A team race was 
sailed against Narrasketuck Y.C. with 20 skippers participat- 
ing during the two-day event. Connetquot won 142 to 129 
points. Weather and ice permitting, the club will sail a 
team race against St. Lawrence University. 


> At the annual meeting of the G.S.B.Y.R.A. held at the 


New York Y.C., Jay Topping, of Point o’ Woods Y.C., was 
continued as delegate to the N.A.Y.R.U. . . . It was voted 
that a team race be sailed on the Bay with the Seawanhaka- 
Corinthian Y.C. Last year’s team race was won by the 
latter. . . . Several one-design boats were discussed as pos- 
sible new classes for the bay. Ted Everitt proposed that the 
New Class Committee emphasize the Thistle. . . . The 
interval between guns at Race Week and all invitational 
races will be 5 minutes during the coming season. . . . West- 
hampton will hold the Junior and Midget Championships 
and Shinnecock will hold the Women’s Championship. . . . 
Ship-shape prizes will be awarded in all championships to 
encourage more careful treatment of the boats used in these 
events. Sayville and Westhampton both offered money for 
these prizes. . . . U.S. Olympic Trials for the Star Class will 
be held this spring at Bayshore. .*. . 1952 Schedule: Baby- 
lon invitational, July 4-6; Narrasketuck invitational, July 
12; Point o’ Woods invitational, July 26; Race Week (Tim- 
ber Point), Aug. 4-9; Queen of the Bay Trophy (Sayville), 
Aug. 10; Domino Y.C. invitational, Aug. 23. Other race dates 
will be announced later. It is presumed that Bellport Bay 
Y.C. will hold its usual three-day Labor Day invitational. 


DETROIT JOTTINGS 


By George E. Van 


> Clare Jacobs, skipper of the 44’ cruising sloop Revelry, 
succeeded Bob Neesley as commodore of the Cruising Club 
of Detroit at the winter meeting at Bayview. Hank Burkard 
takes over as vice commodore and Avery Macklem, who 


does all the work, continues as secretary and treasurer. | 
Neesley awarded the club’s trophies to its 1951 champions, | 
Ledyard Mitchell winner of Cruising A with the N.Y. 32. 
Soubrette; Dave Sloss, Class B winner with Kathmar and | 


Burkard, C winner with Meteor. 


> E. O. Bodkin, commodore ofthe Detroit River Y.A., | 


is planning a non-profit publication to be issued periodically 
during the summer which will carry regatta results, coming 
events on the river and lake, and sailing chit-chat. 


> Robert M. Kerr, Jr., Raven skipper and a veteran in Mack- 
inac racing, is Bayview Y.C. new commodore, succeeding 
Boyd Benkert. Kerr also is acting as head of the International 
Racing Assn. 
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-PREVENT 
RUST AND FOULING 


ON METAL BOTTOMS 


Here is a combination of International Bottom 
Paints that offer maximum protection to metal 
bottoms. They are INTERLUX SILVER PRIMOCON 
No. 347 and INTER-TROP No. 50. The SILVER 
PRIMOCON prevents the corrosion and elec- 
trolysis of plates, seams and rivets by effectively 
sealing off the penetration of salt water. INTER- 
_ TROP No. 50 is a highly antifouling paint that is 
| especially formulated to adhere to SILVER PRIMO- 
| CON. The two used together go a long way to 
| solve the age-old problem of preventing both 
| rust and fouling of steel bottoms. 


International 


ANTIFOULING 
BOTTOM PAINTS 


International Paints {Canada} Ltd. 


6700 Park Avenue, Montreal, Quebec 
Harbor & Railway St., N. Vancouver, B.C. 





| 


International Paint Company, Inc: 


21 West Street, New York 6, N.Y. 
S. Linden Ave., S. San Francisco, Cal. 
1145 Annunciation St., New Orleans, La. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MARINE PAINT MAKERS 


































































Special NEW!!! 


JEFFERSON-TRAVIS MODEL 52 
SHIP TO SHORE 
MARINE RADIOTELEPHONE 


2 CHANNEL — 5 WATT 
2-3 MEGACYCLE 


$69.50 
NO COD’s PLEASE 


DAWO CORPORATION, Marine Division 
145 N. ERIE STREET, TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
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A Proud Product of. ’ 
ARS UE Echce), Mm -tey-\ au fel 2 6» 
E WEST COAST'S | FINEST BOAT WORKS ° 


AHOY! 


You Can 
Do the Job 
Better with 


STAY-TITE MARINE PRODUCTS 


& STAY-TITE CAULKING COM- x STAY-TITE XXX CEMENT —Tor 
POUND — greater coverage per laying linoleum, felt, canvas, etc. 
pound. Mahogany, gray, or black. y STAY -TITE LIQUID CANVAS 

CEMENT—for patching canvas to 

canvas, etc. 


INC. 

















parpdhd nd ——e GLUE 
not ecte y moisture. 
STAY-TITE MILDEW PROOFING 
& STAY-TITE SEALER—=stops leaks * —stops mildew and fungus. 
in deck steams. Remains pliable. & STAY -TITE WATERPROOFING 


& STAY-TITE WOOD CRACK FILL- for canvas and Fabrics. 
ER—for floors, walls, tile, etc. * RUSTGO—Rust Remover. 


Your Marine Supply dealer carries Stay-Tite products, 
or can get them for you—see him now. 


STAY-TITE PRODUCTS CO., Dept. Y. 3107 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 13, 0. 














WILMINGTON, CALIFORNIA . 





EGG HARBOR 29’ JERSEY SEA SKIFF 





OUR EXCLUSIVE DESIGN 


Single or twin-screw installation. 
Details furnished upon request. 


EGG HARBOR BOAT COMPANY, INC. 
EGG HARBOR CITY . NEW JERSEY 
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> The 38’ sloop Captyan, which C, M. Boutell used to 
race to Mackinac, is returning to Detroit from Charlevoix. 
Dr. Douglas Wake is her new owner. 


> Just about the time you'll be reading this, Al Fallon will 
have his new Miss Great Lakes and Jack Schafer will be 
represented by a new Such Crust III in the Florida regattas— 
a whopper three-pointer with twin Allisons. Miss Great 
Lakes, built by Dan Arena, is powered with a single Allison. 
Both of these craft, in addition to Joe Schoenith’s Gale II, 
and Walter and Roy Dossin’s Miss Pepsi, will be taken to 
Seattle next August again to try to take the Gold Cup away 
from Stanley Sayres’ Slo-Mo-Shuns. 


& Bayview probably won't follow Chicago Y.C. in putting 
the racing boats in with the cruisers in the Mackinac Race 
with a cruising rating. The racing division never has been 
particularly strong in the race to Mackinac from Port Huron. 
However, there was more than a flurry of interest around 
here when it was heard that Harry Bremer had bought the 
12 Meter Nyala from Bob Schleman and that he planned 
to put a wooden stick in her for this year’s Mackinacs. She 
was dismasted in the 1948 Port Huron-Mackinac. 


> Formal iceboat racing usually gets going here on Lake 
St. Clair around the Christmas holidays but the record snow- 
fall checked that although some of the boys like Howard 
Boston, Norman Sarns and Elmer Millenbach were out with 
their Skeeters on the few smooth patches early in January. 
. . . That Boston is a busy sailor man. Right after he had 
had a practice iceboat spin, he dismantled his boat, loaded 
his Thistle aboard the trailer, and headed for the soft water 
races at Miami. As soon as they were over, he headed north 
for the International Skeeter races at Madison, Wis., where 
he was the defending champion. His wife and son, 14, acted 
as his crew on both the iceboat and Thistle. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 


By Malcolm Lamborne, Jr. 


> The decision to postpone for a week the start of this year’s 
Newport-Bermuda yacht race to accommodate the Naval 
Academy fleet is viewed-in this area as quite a compliment 
to Navy skippers. The sailing Squadron pointed out that, 
because of June Week activities at Annapolis, many of the 
crew expected to man the Navy entries wouldn't be able to 
make the start set for June 15. So, the Cruising Club of 
America agreed to schedule the start for June 21. Plans now 
call for entry of Royono, Highland Light, Vamarie and three 
of the one-design yawls, and there’s scuttlebutt the Navy 
will enter even more yachts, perhaps another six of the yawls. 


> There is a debate under way in the cruising classes over 
the method currently employed to figure the annual high 
point leaders in A, B and C divisions. This past year was the 
first time Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. offered trophies for point 
leaders in these classes. Up to then, there had been a high 
point prize only for the top yacht in the combined classes. 
C.B.Y.R.A. officials figure class standings from the tabulation 
made for the overall prize rather than refiguring positions on 
a class-by-class basis. Some cruising yacht owners say this 
is like figuring standings of, say, Stars with Comets and there- 
fore unrealistic. Defenders of the present procedure say it’s 
the only way to equalize the performances of yachts in wide- 
spread areas of the Bay, as some boats race only in small 
fleets and rarely get up against the top boats in other areas. 
To shift to the other procedure, say the defenders, would 
only assure certain vothis the top class prize ~ after year. 
Charlie Dell, of Annapolis Y.C., suggests that maybe the 
answer is to hold regional eliminations, then finals for the 
three classes late in the season—somewhat like the procedure 
followed in the one-design classes. It all adds up to good 
material for the hot stove league. 
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> C.B.Y.R.A.’s annual meeting at Norfolk Y. & C.C. saw the 
re-election of all officers for 1952. They are Frank Greenman, 
Potomac River S.A., president; Charlie Lucke, Corsica River 
Y.C., vice president; Dave Dunigan, Gibson Island Y.S., 
secretary-treasurer; and Commodore Howard Benson, An- 
napolis Y.C., and Commodore Fred Swink, Norfolk, delegates 
to the advisory committee. 


> Sailing Club of the Chesapeake holds its annual winter 
rendezvous this month at Carvel Hall in Annapolis. There 
will be movies of the Intra-coastal Waterway and last year’s 
Honolulu Race. 


» Some new officers for 1952: Porarpskut S.A.—Martin 
Alvey, commodore; Buzz White, vice comm.; Harold Lowe- 
ree, rear comm.; Hugh Kabler, sec.; William Bergen, treas.; 
Talbott Walker, fleet captain. SamLinc CLuB oF THE CHESA- 
PEAKE—Emory Rice, commodore; Johnny Lang, vice comm.; 
Rex Daniels, rear comm.; Al Kuehnle, sec.; Elmer Corey, 
treas. CORINTHIAN Y.C. or WaAsHINGTON—Victor Kayne, com- 
modore; Marvin Broyhill, vice comm.; Dr. Harold McCann, 
rear comm.; Donald Holmes, sec.-treas.; Frank Fragle, re- 
cording sec.; Gordon Malkie, measurer. . . . Fifth District 
Coast Guard Auxiliary officers have been re-elected. They 
are Frank Courtney, Washington, commodore; R. M. Patter- 
son, Richmond, vice comm.; A. J. Long, Hampton, training 
officer; T. J. Mooney, Baltimore, inspection officer; F. A. 


* Klaburner, Glen Burnie, Md., aviation officer. The district’s 


annual report discloses a significant increase in membership, 
from 446 in 1950 to 551 last year, but a drop in the number 
of boats inspected under the courtesy program, 594 to 403. 
The number of regattas patrolled increased considerably, 
from 12 to 27. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> It could happen only here. The first of the holiday boat- 
ing events was the Orange Bowl marine pageant with 
lighted yachts carrying groups of Christmas carolers through 


‘Indian Creek and the nearby canals. There were several 


dozen boats and the largest crowd in the history of Miami 
Beach. Mrs. Edward S. Moore’s 110’ houseboat Big Pebble 
from New York received the plaque for the best decorated 
boat in the larger class followed by J. C. Smoot’s 85’ La 
Casita from Palm Beach and Fred A. Poore’s 77’ Dragoon 
from Chicago. Awards in the class under 65’ went to Clif- 
ford H. Ball’s Edith Lee III from Miami Beach, George W. 
Mead’s Leprechaun from Wisconsin Rapids and the Step- 
A-Light owned by Kenneth Adams of Miami. This renewal 
of the pageant which was started before the war by Col. 
Leslie Buswell brought the combined efforts of all water- 
front groups under W. N. Mansfield, W. J. O'Malley and 
J. C. Kimball. 


> The St. Petersburg Y.C. regatta on Dec. 9 was called 


Speterfleeter which they say means both sail and power 
boats. For the power boats, Bob Bussey’s cruiser Jean III 
won the bottle race. Ford Van Wagner, Norman Oaks and 
Frank Johnson tied in the balloon race. George Pearson led 
the 12 auxiliaries in his new 39’ Casey yawl Celia. Ernest 
McBride headed the Lightnings, Fred Deuel the Fish Class 
and Lee Brooks the Bantams. 


» Special ceremonies at Havana will welcome Kennon 
Jewett’s 53’: Malabar XIII as she returns to Miami Beach 
from winning the race to Spain. She was last reported at 
Trinidad. Formalities and red tape have been greatly sim- 
plified for all yachts now entering Cuba. Loosening of 
Canadian spending restrictions abroad also appears to be 
helping winter yachting. . . . Early visitors at Andros Island 
in the Bahamas included Harry J. Grant’s High Tide from 
Milwaukee and E. R. Newland’s Whisper II from Evansville, 
both getting good catches of fish. Cruising the shores of 
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Yacht, Marine, Fire, 
Personal Property 
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and brokers. 
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ATLANTIC 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTENNIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORTY-NINE WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 















Baltimore - Boston - Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland - Dallas 
Detroit - Grand Rapids - Houston - Indianapolis - Los Angeles 
Newark - New Haven - Oakland - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh 
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THISTLE 


THE FINEST NAME IN SAILING! 


BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT 


MOLDED HULL 
PRE-CUT PARTS 


COMPLETE HARDWARE 
AND RIGGING 


17 Feet of sailing joy 


JOUGLASS & McLEOD, Inc. 
Box 311 Painesville, Ohio 





























Working Feathered 


FEATHERING PROPELLERS 


For sailing craft equipped with engines for auxiliary 
power. Made in two and three blade types ranging 
from 12” to 40” in diameter. Write for descriptive 
literature and prices. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, BATH, MAINE 
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LAALMRLPARBARMBARAELAERA 
: ; a practical 
at la ST!  sea-going 
electric 
refrigerator! 


6, 12, 24, 32, 110, 220 VOLTS, AC-DC 
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SPRIEZ 


DUAL 


Wes put an attractive, porta- 


ble, durable Astral 
aboard this season. For- 
get about lugging drip- 
ping, messy, heavy cake 
ice, hunting for it in 
ports, being out of it 
aboard. Because of 
Astral’s dual voltage element, you can readily cut your 
refrigerator on to dockside current. Use your Astral 


OLE TELE TE EL LIELE LECCE ME LEME AE FE 


Size: 21° Wide—23" Deep—2214" High 


LO TER. 








Lan 
% ashore—in a small — rumpus room, bar, camp, 
summer cottage, trailer. 
N Vibrationless, silent, efficient. No moving parts. Ex- 
. terior, rustproof enamel finish on heavy gauge steel. 
%) Interior, aluminum and 
) enamel vinyl finish. 
* Available in walnut, 
mn blond mahogany, and | 
2 white finishes. | 
Cc. . 
NDUSTRIES: oa i. 
| oa qNorthvale, ’ vee 
9.0. 508 “ASTRAL INDUSTRIES “y. 


P. O. Box 239, Northvale, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Please send me full details on the 
ACT NOW. New Astral. 
Fill out coupon. Get 
free booklet and details 
on the amazing Astral 
for efficient, worry-free 
refrigeration afloat, 
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FISHING CHAIR 
#5085 


Reversible innerspring 
seats and back cush- 
ions covered in sail- 
cloth or vinyl fabrics. 
RUGGED CON- 
STRUCTION. Chrome 
Fishing Gimbal. White 
Rubber tips. 


Send for Catalog “‘Y” 
illustrating complete 
line of Yacht, Sun- 

oom, Terrace etc. 
Furniture, or visit our 
Showroom. 






$75.00 


THE GRAND CENTRAL 

WICKER SHOP, INC. 

217 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, New York - 

















ABLE, ECONOMICAL MAR-CASADO, 
8 25 Ft. AUXILIARY 


Big boat design and construction, the 
most of the best in a popular-sized 
boat. Roominess, comfort, 6’ 1” head- 
room! Beautiful finish over custom 
construction, at practically stock boat 
price. Highest quality white cedar 
planking. White oak keel, frames, 
stem, floors. Honduras mahogany join- 
er work. Everdur-fastened. Merriman 
hardware, fittings. Stainless steel rig- 
ging. Galley. Toilet. Trunk cabin or 
flush deck models accommodate 2 to 
4. 25’ 21%” 1.o.a., 8’ beam, 4’ draft. De- 
signed by Sparkman & Stephens. 


Write NOW for circular and prices. 
ROBERT E. DERECKTOR 


311 Boston Post Rd., Mamaroneck, N.Y. 
‘Phone MAmaroneck 9-0950 
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Eleuthera have been Robert M. Fountain’s schooner Pri- 
vateer from Northport, N. Y. and Hartland Nolson’s 107’ 
diesel yacht Curlew from Montreal. The latter expects to 
cover the Exuma Cays and possibly Bermuda before re- 
turning to the St. Lawrence. Basing at the Nassau Yacht 
Haven is Arthur Wellman’s 82-footer Topsal from Boston 
as is H. M. Dancer's 60’ ketch Tonga from New York. She 
is a centerboarder which Wirth Munroe designed partic- 
ularly for shoal draft cruising. 


> Raymond Demere of Savannah is on the way for the first 
ocean racing with his new Ocean Queen V, the 55’ sloop 
which was built by Abeking & Rasmussen in Germany from 
Phil Rhodes’ design. . . . Baxter Still of Boston, a regular in 
the winter ocean races this year has the 68’ cutter Doris III 
which he bought recently from Harold M. Lane of New 
York. A. L. Goode of Sarasota has bought the 77’ motor 
yacht High Tide from E. A. Stephens of New Orleans. L. S. 
Beck of Kansas City has bought the 65’ houseboat Chalet- 
Mar from Marshall Cassidy of New York and Bruce Dodson 
of Kansas City has bought the 45’ cruiser Amsban II and 
renamed her Bee Dee. She formerly belonged to Abraham 
Abel of Port Chester. 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By H. F. Wood 


| & The Bill Whalen-Ahearn-Kermann-Warren-Moore syndi- 


cate from Jackson Park that has been responsible for build- 


| ing up Schlitz Shoals in Jackson Park Harbor under the keel 


of the staunch ship Audax II has bought Ken Stanford’s 
Hostess, A class cruiser. If her keel will float over Schlitz 
Shoals so she can be properly moored there as the Audax III, 
Bill and his harmonizing crew plan to race her in most local 
events and to lead the van of the fleet past the finishing lines 
rather than the rear—a radical reversal in policy. Audax II 
is to be sold. Ken Stanford has bought a Catalina-type Chris- 


| Craft through Rodi’s. 


> Sixteen ore carriers are on Great Lakes building ways and 
five more have come from the ocean trades to make the 


| current expansion of Lakes shipping the greatest since 1910. 





| Around one hundred million dollars is being spent for these 


new ships and facilities, principally for the iron ore trade. 
One of the largest will be the John G. Munson, a limestone 
carrier, launched by the Manitowoc Shipbuilding Co. late in 
November. This 666’ ship is the largest ever built in Mani- 
towoc and a town holiday was declared to celebrate her 
launching. L. A. Beaudin, Chief of Operations for the U.S. 
Army Engineers, Chicago District, is reported as saying that 
as many as 10 ships will be moved up the Mississippi water- 
way for conversion to ore boats in 1952. One of these is to 
be the Marine Robin, a 710-footer which will be moved in 
two sections and will be the longest on the Lakes although 
not the largest in carrying capacity. 


| & Ralph Liddle, chairman of the Great Lakes Cruising Club’s 


| Aids to Navigation Committee, and F. Ritter Shumway, rear 
_ commodore for Lake Ontario, represented the club at the 


January meeting in Buffalo to present the small boat owners’ 
side in the ship owners’ discussions of radio weather broad- 
casts to be held there. It was felt that, generally speaking, 
navigation aids, weather broadcasts, harbor facilities, etc., 
were designed for commercial traffic and the small boat 
owner left to get along with the results as best he could, and 
that some representation for small craft in the planning 


groups could be a good thing. 


& The long-pondered combination of the Universal Class 
with the Cruising classes in the Chicago Mackinac fleet is 
apparently to be tried this coming season, when there will be 
only A, B, C and D cruising classes. The A and B classes 
will race for one of the perpetual trophies and the C and D 
classes for the other. 
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> Engineers of the Michigan State Water Resources Com- 
mission say that if the flow of the Chicago River is increased 
from 1500 to 3500 second-feet as is now being requested, 
it would lower the Lake Michigan-Huron level something 
less than three-quarters of an inch in a year, all other factors 
being equal. The Illinois Waterway would have been much 
healthier and more pleasant all these years and the lake level 
somewhat lower if this increased rate of flow had been al- 
lowed from the first. As it is now, record levels are expected 
late next summer and high water and storm damage all 
around the shores of both Michigan and Huron have already 
been heavy. 


> Lew Clarke, of Waukegan, who has found it more difficult 
each year to pack his growing family into his little gem of 
a sloop Ginney, has bought the B class cruising sloop 
Kamaaina, originally designed by Dan O. Hill for Colonel 
Duncan Hodges. Ginney was first owned by Burt Smalley, 
super-perfectionist of yachting and present owner of Gentian. 
The perennial competition between the high gloss on Gen- 
tian’s hull and bright work with that on Ted Lumbard’s 
Bangalore Two is much hotter than any Mackinac Race 
ever sailed. 


GREAT LAKES BOAT SHOW 


& The “Milwaukee Sentinel’s” third annual Great Lakes 
Boat Show, companion feature of its Sports and Vacation 
Show, Feb. 16-24, in Milwaukee’s Arena and Auditorium, 
again will be one of the major marine expositions to be held 
in the Midwest. Endorsed for the third time by the Outboard 
Boating Club of America, the Great Lakes Show predom- 
inantly features outboard family runabouts, stock utility 
boats, inboard and outboard cruisers, outboard motors, and 
marine accessories, supplies, and sportswear. 


THE SOUTH COAST OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> Norman S. Nadel, one of the crack racing skippers of the 
Leatherlips Y.C., of Columbus, O., tells one of the prize 
sailing stories of the year on Sam Olham of the Thistle fleet 
of that club. Sam, as water safety expert for the American 
Red Cross in Columbus, emphasizes that all-important rule 
to follow in the event of a boating accident—stay with the 
boat! Sam, by his own admission, had blundered in cleating 
the mainsheet of his Thistle on a day of hard, gusty winds; 
his crew, moved to the wrong side, and the bright red 
Thistle rolled over and filled. Sam brought her back to an 
even keel, even though the hull was almost entirely sub- 
merged. Then, standing in water almost to their hips, he 
and Caster sailed her a mile back to the Leatherlips club- 
house. And so, when the Leatherlips Y.C. held its annual 
trophy night, Sam Oldham was awarded the club’s Blunder 
Bucket for the most colorful and unusual sailing boner of 
the season in Scioto’s waters. 


> The Vermilion Power Squadron, which has been doing an 
efficient job of teaching at Elyria, O., under the able direc- 
tion of Quincy J. Winsor, is sponsoring a class of 36 in 
Mansfield, O., under the direction of E. Paul Stephens. . . . 
Ed. Witham, past commander of the Vermilion P.S., is con- 
ducting the largest class in the history of the squadron at 
Elyria this winter, with more than 50 registered. 


> Charles Wallach, of the Cleveland Y.C., who for a couple 
of decades or more has been extremely active in yachting 
affairs in and around Rocky River, suffered a stroke on Dec. 
3 and is in Lakewood Hospital in serious condition. 


> Paul Mitchell, past commodore and one of the founders 
of the Vermilion Y.C., passed away suddenly at Berea, O., 
on Dec. 12. Starting out with a 23’ Cape Cod cat auxiliary, 
Paul later owned the 35’ double cabin cruiser Dolphin, the 
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36’ Ivor, and the 50’ Riptide. One of the best beloved of 
Vermilion commodores, he will be missed by a host of friends. 


& Ohio motorboat enthusiasts are delighted at the election 
of Gibson Bradfield of Barnesville, O. to the office of chief 
executive of the American Power Boat Assn. the first time 
that one of their number has been elected to head the 
national organization. 


> Hy. Wolf, 1951 commodore of the Westlake Y.C., Rocky 
River, O., has been re-elected head of the hustling west 


_ side organization. He will be assisted by Marcel Buergler, 


| vice comm.; Henry Blumenstein, rear comm.; Loftin Alber, 


See battery reliability at its best, on a boat built to work for profit—the fast, 
new 35 ft. fishing charter boat Pandora, out of City Island in summer, Palm 
Beach in winter. “Dependability is all-important”, says Robert T. Lober, 
Pandora’s owner—‘‘that’s why we chose Surrettes.” 


SPECIFY SURRETTES FOR EXTRA CAPACITY AND | 
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Service-proved on countless commercial and 
pleasure craft from Nova Scotia to the Gulf 
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sec. and Leonard Parker, measurer. New trustees are Henry 


| Kendall, Floyd Markley, George Newton and Kenneth 
| Schneider. 


> Al Bubel, popular member of the speedboat fleet, was 
elected commodore of the Edgewater Y.C. in December, for 
his third term. W. Lewis Kershaw, owner of the Six-Meter 
Madcap, was elected secretary, with Lewis Johncock, con- 
tinuing as treasurer. Trustees elected were John Hurrell, 
Ted Mahoney, B. J. Reynolds and John C. Smith. 


> Cleveland’s only 100 per cent outboard club, the Gordon 
Shores B.C., has elected Martin Weisberg commodore for 
1952, with Leonard Weintraub, vice comm. and Fred Heintz, 
rear comm. New trustees elected were Joseph Vincent and 
John Kollar. 


& Ted Wakefield was elected commodore of the Vermilion 
B.C. early in December. Commodore Ted is the fifth member 
of the Wakefield dynasty to hold this honor, his father and 
three brothers having held this office before him. Arthur 
Miller is the new vice comm., James Fisher, rear comm.; 
Carl Steffen, sec. and treas. and Dr. J. R. Coulter fleet 
surgeon. Urban Koethe and past commodore Ray Full were 
elected directors. 


DOWN EAST 
By Jerry McCarty 


| © Maine boatbuilders attending the New York Motor Boat 


Show included president Pete Peterson, of Camden Ship- 
building Co., and Henry Hinckley, of Henry R. Hinckley, 


| Inc., Southwest Harbor. On exhibit at the Hinckley booth 
| were photographs of the yard’s well known hulls—the Sou’- 


wester and the Hinckley 25, plus a model of a 24’ Fiberglas 


_ hull built by the Beetle Boat Co. of New Bedford with in- 
_ terior and finish work by Hinckley. Henry says the two Sou’- 
| westers he has under construction are being built on spec.... 


Nova Scotia Yacht & Boat Builders, of Mahone Bay, report 
they are shipping one cabin cruiser every ten days for dis- 
tribution in the U.S. . . . The 60’ swordfisherman under 
construction at Camden Shipbuilding Co. is well along and 
the yard is negotiating to build a tug for William Brown, of 
Camden, designed by Winthrop Warner, of Middletown, 
Conn. . . . Bobbie Rich, of Southwest Harbor, is building 
another sport fisherman. . . . Hodgdon Brothers—Goudy & 
Stevens, of East Boothbay, have been awarded contracts for 
another three and a half million dollars worth of work by 
the Navy. Four minesweepers are underway at the two 
yards, and the new contract calls for four more. . . . Frank 
L. Sample Jr. Inc., is building three sweepers. Employees 
of this yard recently voted down a proposal to go union. 


ry P. Becton, vice comm. of the Kollegewidwok Y.C., 
in Blue Hill, states that final standings for the past season 
were as follows: in the Commodore’s Cup Races, Atlantic 
Class, the Teal I finished first under skipper Edward Bar- 
bour. Frolic II, Alida Camp, took second. Alida Nicholas 
sailed her Weetamoe to the top berth in the Junior Class, 
with Nicko Camp’s Reliance finishing second. In the Kollege- 
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widgwok Cup contest Lono I, under skipper Jane Dickson, 
was top dog among the Atlantics. Alida Camp sailed Frolic 
II into second place and Jean Becton’s Madcap III finished 
third. With the Juniors Berto Nevin’s Ranger finished in the 
lead, followed by Derick Nicholas in Weetamoe, Ned Shen- 
ton’s Rainbow took third. High boat among the Brutal Beasts 
was Mardie Byers’ Beetle followed by Tony Nicholas’ Biscuit 
Eater and Susan Camp’s Whippet. 


> Bill and Carl Skilling’s Bailey Island boatyard was en- 
dangered recently when a fire destroyed their workshop and 
machinery and threatened their main shed. The Peggy Jean 
III, owned by Dr. Ralph A. Goodwin, of Auburn, was the 
only yacht even slightly damaged. Her paint was scorched 
a bit. 


& Newport Ledge Buoy outside of Bar Harbor caused a 
Coast Guard tug some embarrassment this month when she 
attempted to pass to seaward of the buoy and struck hard 
on the shoal. The buoy had dragged 345 feet inside of its 
customary position, and the Southwest Harbor tug punched 
a hole through her bottom. 


> Since their clubhouse is boarded up for the winter, Port- 
land Y.C. members held their first meeting of the new year 
in town. After dinner the movie “The Story of The Maine 
Sardine” was shown. 


ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


& The final 1952 event in the East, the fifth, annual Potomac 
Frostbite Regatta of George Washington U, resulted in a 
triumph for Navy by a four point margin over the New 
England invaders, Tufts. John Foster, of Tufts took high- 
point honors with 58 points from the winning Navy skippers, 
Bill Lepthien with 56 and Bill Gallinger with 54. The event 
was sailed by nine colleges in overcast and some rain. The 
Midshipmen scored 110, Tufts 106 and George Washing- 
ton 97. It was Navy’s second straight leg on the Marvin- 
Gorman-Byrd Trophy. 


> The East’s other December event, the Big Three Champi- 
onship, ran into prolonged spells of calm at King’s Point, 
Dec. 1-2, and only four races were sailed. Harvard finished 
on top with Princeton second and Yale third, but the event 
may not be called an official regatta. 


> The Pacific Coast Intercollegiate Y.R.A. held its annual 
meeting in connection with the championship regatta at 
Newport Harbor, Dec. 22-23. James Lewis, U. of Arizona, 
a Los Angeles Star Class skipper, was elected commodore 
for 1952, succeeding Brian Hanzel of San Diego State, and 
Robert M. Allan, Jr., Stanford 41, was reélected graduate 
secretary. The other P.C.I.Y.R.A. officers elected were: G. 
Patrick Dunigan, Jr., New Mexico, vice comm.; Leonard 
Smith, California, rear comm.; and Miss Marianne Pearcy, 
Southern California, sec. A set of by-laws was adopted. The 
P.C.LY.R.A. now has a membership of 15 colleges, embrac- 
ing approximately 625 sailing students. 


>In addition to the official P.C.I.Y.R.A. championship, 
there were two other events at Newport Harbor during an 
intercollegiate weekend in which 66 races were sailed in 
the Lehman Dinghies on Dec.. 22-28. Barbara Turner, of 
California, an International 14-foot skipper, won the 
Humphrey Bogart Trophy for the women’s championship 
from Dorrie Lewis, U.S.C. in finals among seven contestants. 
Jean Reed, the 1950 champion, lost her crown when an off- 
shore tack failed to pay off in the final race. 

A number of graduates, on deck to give Bob Allen a hand 
in running the heavy program, were rewarded by an op- 
portunity to race in the Lehmans. The winner of this first 
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Afterguard regatta in Southern California was Grant Bald- 
win (Pomona) who edged out Bob Allen (Stanford) by 
inches. The initial steps have been taken by Allen and Pete 
Komor to found a chapter of The Afterguard in the Los 
Angeles area. 


% With the consent of the U.S. Coast Guard Academy, the 
Middle Atlantic and New England I.S.A’s. have reached an 
agreement to offer the Vice Admiral James Pine Trophy— 
formerly for the Eastern Star Class Championship—hereafter 
for an annual team race between the two associations. The 
event will probably be the opening major regatta of each fall 
season with the two associations naming their crews on the 
basis of the skipper rankings for the previous spring. For 
the present, the event will be sailed in Ravens. 


& Around the Campuses: The New England L.A. will 
hold its annual meeting at M.I.T., Feb. 1-2, with C. Sherman 
Hvyt as the guest of honor at the dinner. . . . The Middle 
Atlantic and Midwest associations will also hold annual 
meetings in February. . . . Pamela Wagner, of the U. of 
Michigan Sailing Club, writes that organization is anxious 
to contact its alumni, so they may receive a pamphlet on 
the club’s history and newsletters on current activities. Miss 
Wagner would appreciate former members dropping a post- 
card with their present addresses to her at the Martha Cook 
Building, Ann Arbor. . . . The New England and Middle 
Atlantic associations have the 1952 schedule nearly com- 
pleted, on a similar pattern to 1951—the one major change 
is the sailing of the Ivy League-Service Championship for 
the Owen Trophy a week earlier, on Apr. 26-27, at M.LT. 
with Middle Atlantic Spring Regatta put back a week to 
May 3-4 at Annapolis. ° 


FROM NARRAGANSETT BAY 
By John Maynard 


> That old chestnut about free lunches at regattas—should 
we or shouldn’t we give them out—came up at the Narra- 
gansett Bay Y.A. annual meeting Dec. 10, and set off an 
interesting debate. Opinions ranged from Jeff Davis’ acid 
comment (by mail) that lunches weren’t necessary unless a 
club was trying to keep up with the Joneses to one by Comdr. 
William J. Bivens, of the Newport Naval Base, that the 
“feed” is a unique tradition on the bay and should be pre- 
served at all costs (and there are costs). No conclusions 
were reached as usual, and the club that wants to give a 
hand-out to skippers and crews next season can do so without 
fear of being picketed for unfair practices. Most clubs in the 
regatta circuit provide a light lunch—chowder, sandwiches, 
hot dogs and the like—and, munching away together before 
a race the sailing fraternity has a sense of oneness that few 
others in the East can boast. The chief argument against 
the practice is the cost which, no-free-lunch partisans say, 
causes the less wealthy clubs to shy away from sponsoring 
regattas. 


>A much more satisfactory regatta schedule has been 
worked out this year than last, with the Rhody Regatta, 
July 25-27, as the focal point. Last year the Rhody Regatta 
dates were set after the regatta circuit dates and had to be 
fitted in as best they could among the latter, which resulted 
in the biggest event of the season coming first. Not everybody 
was tuned up, and a slight feeling of anti-climax prevailed 
over the remainder of the season. Two one-day regattas— 
Newport and Jamestown, July 19 and 20—precede the Rhody 
affair which will be held again in East Greenwich because 
of the fine facilities there for the junior sailors. The Newport 
Naval Base may also come in with a regatta July 12 al- 
though the date,is not certain. Other dates follow: July 4, 
Twenty-Hundred Cruising Club race from Newport to Cutty- 
hunk; July 12, Ida Lewis Y.C. race from Newport to Wood’s 
Hole and return; Aug. 2, Coles River; Aug. 9, East Green- 
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wich; Aug. 16, Edgewood; Aug. 17, Rhode Island Y.C.; 
Aug. 23, Barrington; Aug. 24, Bristol; Sept. 21, Hookon R. 
Norgaard Memorial Race (tentative). 


> Milt Johnson and Monroe Feiring have bought the 50’ 
staysail schooner Fortune, which they plan to campaign in 
the Off-Soundings and other coastwise races. She is a Crown- 
inshield design built in South Somerset, Mass. in 1925. She 
spent many years on the Great Lakes before coming to 
Long Island Sound where Johnson picked her up late this 
fall. . . . Johnson has sold his famous old Q-sloop Mishoon— 
minus 6500 pounds of lead in her keel—to Arthur L. Nor- 
mand, of Providence, who hopes to make a new keel of 
cement and steel and have her driving through the bay 
again next season. Mishoon has been winning races on the 
bay since 1916 when the late Ernest L. (Pop) Arnold 
brought her down from Philadelphia. She has had seven 
owners and six names (Iseulo, Seulew, Ariel, Awashonks IV, 
Elite and Mishoon). 


> Howard M. Johnson, brother of Fortune’s new owner, 
was named president of the Narragansett Bay Indian Class 
Assn. at the group’s annual meeting Dec. 19. Other officers 
are: Gil Thorpe, sec.-treas.; Frank Whittemore, race com- 
mittee. chairman; and Fred Knowles, measurer. 


> William Parker Paine, 75, a sailmaker at the now defunct 
Herreshoff Manufacturing Co. for 38 years before his re- 
tirement in 1933, died Christmas Day at his home at 84 
Burton Street, Bristol. Paine become foreman of the Herre- 
shoff sail loft and held that job for many years. He worked 
on sails for most of the cup defenders built in Bristol in- 
cluding the famous Reliance which carried 15,780 square 
feet of working canvas. 


COLUMBIA RIVER RAMBLINGS 
By Lawrence Barber 


> The Columbia River area had its best boating year dur- 
ing 1951 and looks forward to another fine season in 1952. 
More boats appeared on the river than ever before and more 
boaters cruised and sailed farther than ever before. Be- 
tween 30 and 50 cruised to British Columbia during the 
summer, others went to California. Two went to Hawaii. 
The Corps of Engineers recorded the passage of 423 small 
craft through the Bonneville lock and 203 others through 
the Willamette Falls locks on the Willamette River during 
the year. 


> New boats in the Portland area included Howard Irwin’s 
65’ Joje, Frank Phelps’ 50’ Toby, Morris Jones’ 50’ Momona, 
Ralph Woodbury’s 40’ Quest, Bud Lockwood’s 42%’ ketch, 
Elmer Berglund’s 48’ diesel cruiser Lou-El, Al Lovering’s 
34’ Mary L II, Bob Westcott’s 36’ diesel cruiser, Einar 
Linstad’s 35’ sharpie Blackjack, Frank Battaglia’s 35’ cutter 
Pourquoi, George Risley’s 35’ Patsea II, and Elwyn Craven’s 
36’ Challenger. Lawrence Risedorph, Portland, has bought 
the 72’ schooner Salee in Seattle for extensive northern cruis- 
ing next summer. 


> Coast Guard Auxiliary flotilla 76 of Astoria put in a busy 
day Dec. 20 when the Danish motorship Erria burned with 
the loss of 11 lives near Astoria. With five flyers in its mem- 
bership, the flotilla made an extensive aerial search of the 
lower Columbia River area for liferafts and a lifeboat be- 
lieved missing. Com. Walter Hay directed the aerial search 
for the Coast Guard. 


> Elected recently for 1952 were: Rose Crry Y.C.—Harold 
Spoelstra, commodore; Tom Green, vice comm.; Dr. John 
Kenamo, sec.; Hal Saunders, treas.; Dave Young, Elvin 
Truitt, directors. OREGON OuTBoarD Assn.—Harris Quade, 
Troutdale, commodore; Ray McKean, Portland, vice comm.; 
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twin engines. Top quality, reasonably priced. Built in our 


branch plant outside the high cost areas. 
Write for Literature and Prices 


BALTZER SHIPYARDS, Newburyport, Mass. 


DIRECT FACTORY SALES 
GEORGE SHONGUT 311 E. Post Road, Mama 


roneck, N. Y. 




















YACHTING 


Margie Lampkin, Camas, Wash., sec.-treas. Coast GUARD 
Aux. Div. 7—L. D. Winters, vice commodore for Oregon; 
William C. Miller, division captain; Elwyn Craven, division 
vice captain; Marcus Gerlack, division training officer. FLo- 
TiLLA 74, Inc.—Edward J. Green, commander; William F, 
Herald, vice commander; Morris Jones, training officer. 
FLoTi.La 77—Sam Battaglia, commander; George M. 
Donaugh, vice commander; Harold Rosenthal, training of- 
ficer. Lapy PirLots OF PoRTLAND PowER SquapRON—Crystal 
Rueppell, commander; Harriett Chown, vice commander; 
Barbara Stout, secretary; Jean Beardsley, treasurer. 


> Arthur T. James was the winner of the Portland Power 
Squadron’s Gilmer Trophy predicted log event in November, 
bringing in Bart Woodyard’s Shain cruiser Periwinkle with 
only .272 percent error for the 24-mile course. Twenty-five 
boats participated. Second place went to W. L. Rueppell, 
in Crystal R,; third, Don Stout, Poo Too. 


> Fifty-one men and women took the Portland Power 
Squadron’s piloting course examination. About 120 attended 
classes regularly and 180 enrolled in the course. 


PACIFIC SURGES 
By Bob Leary 


> It is the new-commodore season in Hawaii. Waikiki Y.C. 
elected Star boat sailor Charles Dole to head its roster for 
the coming year. Charlie represented the Waikiki Star Fleet 
at Havana several years ago and has since sailed the 40’ 
schooner, Kona. Assisting him will be Larry Haus as vice 
commodore and Warren Titus and Guy Rothwell as rear 
commodores for sail and power respectively. Bill Nock, was 
elected to the treasurer’s berth and Art Harris as secretary. 


> Each year since 1943 the Cosette Morrison Trophy has 
gone to Pa man or woman in Hawaii who has done the most 
for the sport of yachting in the Territory during the year. 
This year it went to Commodore James Cunningham, of the 
Hawaii Y.C., for his many services to the yachtsmen of 
Hawaii and his energetic administration of the Hawaii Y.C.’s 
affairs. Ruth Cunningham did her share toward getting the 
family name on the big silver cup. The trophy was donated 
by the late Commodore Clarence MacFarlane, the father of 
Transpacific racing and the first commodore of the Trans- 
pacific Y.C. 


® The 138’ schooner Te-arame, ex-Vega, was wrecked in 
the Society Islands. Fortunately most of the wreckage was 
on deck. Only a few hours out of Tahiti, Honolulu bound 
under sail, the bobstay parted, a metal collar holding the 
forestay let go, and masts started going by the board. One 
man was knocked overboard but after swimming around for 
an hour was picked up and the Te-arame limped back to 
Papeete under power, dragging most of her rigging behind 
her. The owner, Cornelius Crane, of Chicago, is now looking 
into the possibilities of rerigging the vessel but apparently 
100’ masts are hard to find in this age of steamships. 


> The coconut telegraph has it that someone is messing 
around with our Transpacific Race. Maybe it is all for the 
best, since informed circles say that something is wrong when 
the best time that the big scratch boat Morning Star, driven 
to the limit, can do is 10 days 10 hours and the little Sea 
Witch comes through with a corrected time of 8 days 12 
hours which is clipper ship time. Apparently two things are 
in the wind, reworking the handicaps and sending the con- 
testants on a beat up the coast to Santa Barbara from San 
Pedro before starting across. Maybe they will do both. 


> The Hawaii Yacht Club elected Ernie Simmerer, designer 
and builder of fine yachts, as its commodore for the coming 
year. Bob Hill, skipper of Liokai, vice commodore, and T. C. 
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Park rear commodore. Paul Chopard and Ruth Cunningham 
pulled down the secretary jobs and Frank Hough was elected 
treasurer. Ralph Mesick will continue as editor of the Hawaii 
Yacht Club Bulletin which is getting to be known as the 
Pacific Islands Monthly. 


> Dick Miles, a West Coast sailor, recently arrived in Hawaii 
and fell for Chick Soule’s Mundeamo, a trim 88’ ketch. Dick 
ended up with the Mundeamo and Chick and Estelle Soule 
are busy raising chickens at Guam. 


> Beat this one if you can! Typee wins the big annual sail- 
ing award with a broken mast. The remarkable feat was 
further perplexing to the salt caked local yachtsman since 
the gallant craft performed the miracle while tied to the 
dock with her skipper, Dick Dole, sitting on the stern drink- 
ing beer. The trophy goes to the yacht with the greatest 
number of points for the season’s racing. Typee was away 
several months during the Transpacific, lost her mast in the 
Round the Island Race, and was tied to the dock for the 
last race of the season, so Ralph Mesick’s Mermaid looked 
like a cinch. The last race was started in a flat calm, however. 
The participants floated around in circles for three hours 
trying to make the first mark—distance, three miles. Ralph 
Mesick finally made it, cracked the buoy square amidships, 
and disqualified himself. All the competition finally got dis- 
gusted and powered home. So Dick Dole, by never leaving 
the dock, was first boat home and got the trophy. 


ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


By Don Heuchan 


> Activities for the Christmas Holidays at Bellerive Y.C. 
were cancelled this year, as Old Man River added another 
name to his long list of victims, Just as the mighty Missis- 
sippi giveth joy to the boatman, he also taketh it away. 
During the 10 days before Christmas an ice gorge formed 
in Alton Lake above St. Louis. Pool water rose but tailwater 
fell rapidly. At the foot of Nagel St. in South St. Louis, 
Bellerive’s 145-foot floating clubhouse was being prepared 
for the holidays but a week of ice and snow prevented club 
members from holding the hull out from the bank as the 
river fell. The club’s bow grounded fast and her stern went 
down with a 45° list to starboard. The after part of the club, 
on the day before Christmas, was under water to the second 
deck. All movable equipment was removed but it is feared 
that the wood hull is cracked and when the river comes up, 
the balance of the hull will fill. 


> The ice and fast drop in the river (20 feet in 10 days) 
also took its toll at Mound City Boat Yard. The day after 
Christmas, proprietor Bill Koch’s gasoline barge was high 
and dry on the bank, broken open. His steel docks were 
stranded on the bank but little damage was apparent. Sev- 
eral small boats were also stranded. 


> St. Louis Boating Assn’s. floating clubhouse on Riverview 
Drive weathered the rough treatment by ice and river. Care- 
taker Clyde Walters and harbor master Henry Schwent were 
able to hold the boat off the bank as the river fell by waiting 
for passing towboats to cause a swell and then winching 
the boat out when the resulting movement broke the grip of 
the ice on lines and spars. The Association’s officers, recent- 
ly elected for 1952, include Joe Kruempelmann, commo- 
dore; Dave Barron, vice commodore, and Sid Knodel, chair- 
man of the entertainment committee. 


> Captain Charlie Drake’s fleet at the foot of Market Street 
was in utter confusion by three days before Christmas. He 
lost two barges, and a new steel towboat which he was 
building was left half in and half out of the water. All in 
all, Drake’s River Service has had a rough time. His 60’ 
Old Bill was destroyed by fire in September and a week 
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AMERICA'S MOST COMPLETE 
LINE OF OUTBOARDS 


For ‘52 The “Wolverine” line enlarged still further 
with a boat for every boating need. See “Wolverine 
boats on display at 
CHICAGO NATIONAL BOAT SHOW 
FEBRUARY 1 THRU 10 
INTERNATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE, CHICAGO 


or write us for further information. 


Wagemaker Co. Dept. 2 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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| SOME OF THE 
, FINEST BOATS 


24’ RAVEN /, 
| 4 AFLOAT USE 
U. S. MOLDED SHAPES 


The “‘Raven’’, ‘‘Thistle’’, ‘““Wolverine’”’, 
‘} Delta, Helton, Grandy and other fa- * | 
4 mous boats use U.S. Molded Shapes. * 
U.S. Molded hulls available in many 
standard and special sizes. Dist. by 
“2 U.S. Plywood Corp. or write us. 


% 
_17' THISTLE 









SA a 


TES MOLDED SHAPES, INC. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


640 MARKET ST., S.W. 





WATER SKIS AQUA PLANES 


MARINE HARDWARE AND ACCESSORIES 


Aquaplanes, Water Skis and a complete line of quality Marine 
Hardware; in fact everything for small craft for inland er salt 
water use. Complete accessories for every boating need. Send now 
for our Marine Hardware and Boat Supplies Catalog and Prices. 


WAGEMAKER COMPANY 


HARDWARE DIVISION — 562 MARKET ST., GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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COMPLETE AIR HORN KIT 


Install a Horn that can be heard audible a full mile. 


Chrome Horn 12” 


Low Pressure Type, Heavy Duty, Low Speed Compressor, Air Valve, Large 


Volume Tank 5%” x24” (725 cu. 
drain, assures minimum compressor 


Complete less tubing................ 


in.) with automatic switch, gauge and 


operation. —— 6 Volts 


$98.50 








BULKHEAD COMPASS 


4” card size, card marked in degrees & 


ew spirit chabie double swing compass 
rackets, detachablé, easy for 
storing complete $22. 50 








MARINE EXHAUST BLOWER 


AVAILABLE IN 6, 12, 
24 OR 32 V. 











Special $12.95 


Heavy duty 4” size. 240 C.F.M. Complete 
with toggle switch and weatherproof wire 
finish white enamel. Ideal for ventilating 
bilge and engine compartments. Specify volt- 
age when ordering. 


MARINE 
TOILETS 


Applicable above 





Construction, 
Pump supply, 2%” 
Very compact— 
17” Wide. 

17” Back to Front. 
REG. PRICE $84.00 
SPECIAL: 


$59.75 


ASH TRAY 
in GIMBAL 
All Brass 


Nickel Plated 
Weighted Base 


Complete with White 
Seat and Cover 











wenn, 


—<.. 
i 


ae 





Recording & ~~ 
Indicating 


Latest model, dial can be read from cockpit 
or wheel house, mechanism is completely water- 
tight, governor is mounted on spindle running 
in ball bearing. Log comes complete ready for 
use in varnished box, register & governor, 1 





rotor, 1 hook, 1 sinker, % pt. ship log oil, 
100 ft. of line 

Sling Pattern Type (as illustrated) ........ $59.75 
Outrigger Type $64.75 





THE PILOT "UNIVERSAL" (UNDERLIT) 
Internally Gimbaled 


Brass bowl fit- 
ted with trans- 
parent liquid 
compass, filled 
with a low drag 
damping fluid, 
Perspex mag- 
nifying dome 
top. Card dia. 
3%” marked in 
degrees 0 - 360 
and quarter 
points, 2 lubber 
lines 180 de- 
grees apart. In- 
ternal gimball- 
ing. Internal 
electric fitting. 
Duraluminium = 
bracket, com 
plete with 3 quick release flush fitting ates. 
Black Crackle finish, Bowl dia. 4%”, Hei 0 
overall 6%”. Can be pounnes, hori- - $67.50 
zontally or Vertically......c..css. 








SHIP'S 
CLOCK 


8 DAY 


Seven jewel, 
non strike, 
English lever 
movement 

silvered dial, 


etched nu- 
merals. Size 
1-dial Js, 


dia. ck 

flange sun depth 2%”. 
Polished Brass 
Chrome 
> a 2- dial dia. 4”, 
ae 

Polished Brass 
Chrome 
Plus 20% Federal Excise Tax 


SHIP'S 
BAROMETER 


Matching set 
to above 
Ship’s Clock, 
finestEnglish 
compensated 
aneroid 
movement, 
silvered dial. 
Size 1—Dial 
dia 


3 
Bos Flange 


$50.00 





$55.00 
dia. back flange 5%”, 




















Always upright ia . 

regardless of Depth 2%”. 

eee a eee tree $35.00 

moved without | Chrome .......... “ $40.00 
marring finish and poring a swinging glass ee 2 — Dial 4” dia. Back Flange 5%”. 
holder.- 2%” long, 4” w epth 2%”. 
Ash Tray & Glass Holder ‘Comb acted $5.95 olished eee Eee kere $40.00 No 
Glass Holder Only on... 3. Salees SI i aed 2. $45.00 Tax 

MANHATTAN MARINE & ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


116Y CHAMBERS STREET 





NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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before Christmas, Drake was critically burned by an ex- 
ploding gasoline engine which he was trying to start. He 
was expected to be released from Marine Hospital late in 
January. Drake’s downtown fleet has been used as a pleasure 
boat dock by a number of boatmen for many years. Right 
after the turn of the century, Drake operated the Old Bill, 
then a stern wheel paddle boat, in passenger service be- 
tween St. Louis and Chautauqua, Il. 


& The clubs and harbors in Alton Lake have not been 
damaged, as floating craft are wintered in protected harbors. 
North Shore Y.C. is in good shape. The new Sioux Y.C. is 
shipshape. Chain Y.C. suffered no damage. 


SOUTHERN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Tare Hornor 


> The Falmouth Y.C. reports the election of W. W. Peters 
as commodore for the forthcoming season, with Charles H. 
Jones, Jr., vice comm.; C. Stuart Robertson, rear comm.; 
Robie Simson, sec.; Amory Leland, treas., and Mr. Peters 
as chairman of the race committee. . . . The Orleans Y.C.’s 
new officers include Dr. R. F. Raddin, commodore; Leon E. 
Sylver, vice comm.; G. F. Livingston, rear comm.; William 
D. Geiger, sec.; H. W. Watkins, treas., and Edgar T. Downs, 
chairman of the race committee. . . . The Bass River Y.C. 
will have Commodore Richard E. Lincoln again heading up 
its ’52 officers, with vice comm., F. V. Lloyd, Jr.; rear comm., 
Joseph E. Small; sec., George E. Robertson; treas., W. H. 
Churchill, and race committee chairman, Earle Fox. 


> Alberg and Brengle, the Boston yacht brokers, report that 
James E. Shaw, of Pleasant Bay, Orleans, has purchased 
their pilot model of the Ljungstrom 15’ double-sail catboat 
built by Graves of Marblehead. With one or two minor 
changes, such as the substitution of a pivot centerboard for 
the present dagger board, this would seem like a potentially 
successful class boat for children’s sailing classes and junior 
racing. The rig and hull are simpJe and rugged, and the 
production price should be reasonable. This first one has at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. Her plans appeared in the 
April, ’51, issue of YACHTING. 


® The Southern Massachusetts Y.R.A. announces that the 
Namequoit Sailing Assn., of Orleans, has been admitted 
to membership. This new sailing group, formally organized 
in 1950, now has regularly scheduled weekly races and an 
active junior training program. They have 60 active mem- 
bers, and a fleet of almost 30 boats. Their officers for the 
coming season include Paul P. Henson, Jr., commodore; 
John H. White, vice comm. and race committee chairman; 
Mayo Johnson, rear comm.; Miss May Henson, sec.; and 
Mrs. Hilda Hammond, treas. 


> A few dates have been set for next season. The Edgar- 
town Y.C. will hold its 29th Annual Regatta July 18-19, 
with the 11th Annual Ocean Race on the 20th. The Nan- 
tucket Y.C. will hold an invitation regatta on the 25th and 
26th, and the Falmouth Y.C. will hold its annual regatta 
Aug. 1-2. 


BALBOA YACHT CLUB ELECTS 


> Newly elected officers of the Balboa (Canal Zone) Y.C. 
are: Charles R. Bewen, commodore; John L. Haas, vice com- 
modore; Edwin F. Rigby, secretary; James L. Harned, treas- 
urer; Capt. Clinton Baverstock, mooring master; Frank C. 
Stockton, railways master; Kyle G. Bishop, house officer. 
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WITH THE RACING CLASSES 


Lightning skippers in Honolulu, among them Phil Fisk, 





commodore of the Kaneohe Y.C., are arranging for a big 
small-boat regatta early next October, to be called Aloha 
Week, with mainland skippers invited and special trans- 


portation arrangements. 


. Present and past Lightning 


national champs, John Tiegland and Walt Swindemann, are 
to be among the 70 or so contestants in the fifth annual Mid- 
Winter Championships at St. Petersburg, Fla., Feb. 19-23, 
according to Morgan Powell, chairman of the event. . . 

Balboa (Calif.) Lightning skippers are a bit red around the 
ears since a Rhodes 33 Class skipper, Converse Wurdemann, 
challenged and took them all into camp racing in their own 
boats for the Balloon Trophy. . . . Fleet elections: At BALBoa 
—Eric Weisberg, fleet capt., John Potts, sec’y. San Dieco 
Bay—David P. Wright, fleet capt.; Robert Niemyer, sec’y. 
BurFao (N.Y.)—Lou Holladay, fleet capt., Mitchell Owen, 


sec’y. 


210 Class officers elected in December are Howard C. 
Dickinson, pres.; Robert W. Sides and Richard F. Becker, 
v.ps.; Paul M. Jacobs, sec’y.-treas.; Morton S. Bronfield, 
Mark Hollingsworth, R. T. Fisher, F. G. Bemis and Mrs. 


H. P. McKean, governors. 


. . . Secretary's address, 80 Fed- 


eral St., Boston 10, Mass. . . . Several new 210s were built 
last year and Graves has five more on the way at Marblehead. 
... A new fleet has been chartered at Falmouth, Mass. 


Raven owners have voted by mail to admit the plastic Ravens 
to all class racing on an even basis with the plywood hulls, 
subject of course to weighing in, and Cape Cod is building 
several. . . . Raven skippers, at their annual meeting in New 
York Jan. 15, elected Peter Geddes, chairman; Robert Kerr, 
Jr., secretary; P. James Roosevelt, treasurer; and H. H. 
Anderson, Jr., R. B. Polhemus and Victor Luchtenberg, mem- 


bers of the action committee. Some minor alterations were 


made in the class rules and a new rule provides that boats 
will be required to be both weighed and measured up on a 


special template. The meeting confirmd the scheduling of 


the 1952 national Raven championships for Sept. 13-14 at 


Great Barrington, R.I. 







Thistle national championships for 1952 will be held at 
Sandusky, Ohio, with the dates tentatively set for Aug. 19- 
23. This will be the class’s seventh annual title event, and 
the last three were held on the East Coast. Sandusky has 

































































San Francisco Bay Hurricane sloops off Telegraph Hill 


Paul C. Tracy 
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SIMPSON LAWRENCE 
EVENLOAD JUNIOR 
LEVER WINDLASS 











SIMPSON LAWRENCE ‘“‘Even Load’’ Junior 
Lever Windlass suitable for boats to 50 ft. 
The fastest, most efficient and easily operated 
of all small craft windlasses. Cannot seize. 
All necessary lubrication contained in hous- 
ing. Designed to meet a need for a practical 
and handsome yacht accessory, Galvanized and 
spray finished white. For use with BBB chain 
sizes %4, 5/16 and %. DIMENSIONS :—0.A. 
134" age eh gy Ae high. BASE:—11” 
ong x 844” wide, weight 72 

Ibs. Ee Price $165. 








REVERSIBLE 
GEAR 
BOX 





For use on lower station on flying bridge 
installations, Makes view obstructing chain 
and ‘turnbuckles unnecessary. Steering wheel 
cannot kick back. Compactly designed. 
Ruggedly constructed of bronze. Gear 
ratio 10% to 1. Complete with couplings 
bored for 1” shafting. Hub 

I Bao gaeccxcnsvsecinindiekseapeecotstationian ° 


SPIRIT COMPASS 
(Complete with Compensating Magnets) 


= PRICE 
COMPLETE 








Compass marked to 360 degrees with cardinal 
and inter-cardinal and quarter points and 
dead beat especially applicable for small 
yachts readily removable for storage helow, 
white card in black markings for easy read- 
ings. Size box with cover 6” x 6” x 4” inner- 
wall compass measurement 4”, card 3” 


PRIMUS 2 BURNER 


GALLEY RANGE 








No wick— 
no smoke—no odor. This two burner range 
regulates as easily as the stove in your home 
—heats as fast too! Feeds steady pressure. 
Compact—20”x10’x7” high. Complete with rail 
and adjustable pot holders. Easy to clean— 
and above all—safe. 

For Kerosene Fuel ........ $39.75 reg. $52.00 
For Alcohol Fuel ........... $44.75 reg. $58.00 


STAINLESS STEEL RIGGING KNIFE 


> 


Rugged. compact and light, self locking mar- 
lin spike, made of finest Sheffield Stainless 
Steel, size over all 34%”, weight 2% oz. We 
believe this to be the only stainless steel 
knife that 


Used and trusted by thousands. 




















BRIGGS & STRATTON 
Marine 
Gasoline 
Power 
Plant 


Ideal Plant 
to charge 
marine bat- 
teries 6 or 12 
Volts, 400 Watts capacity 
vy Rubber shock mounts, ‘magneto ignition 
Lr Sr starting, automatic voltage reg- 








ulator, built-in Hi-Lo charging control. 
Reg. Price $245.00 Special $125.00 
RECORDING (/— BAROGRAPH 






Finest varnished Mahogany finish 8 - day 
jeweled movement, one year’s supply of charts, 
chart size 234”, five aneroid diaphragms, Base 


size 8” x 4%”, height 5”. i 
Special $75.00 


Reg. Price $125.00 
Barograph Charts, 1 year 
i ol aS eee rr . $4.75 





General Purpose 
INSTRUMENT PANEL WITH 
STEWART-WARNER GAUGES 


finished 


Chrome 
Ammeter 2%” 0-30 Amps. 
2%” 0-75 Ibs. 


Consists of instruments. 
Oil Pressure Gage 
Starter switch. Ignition switch 
with 2 keys, light switch mounted on _ black 
Bakelite Panel with all names and _ border 
etched in white, 

Reg. Price $27.50 SPECIAL $14.95 


STEWART-WARNER INSTRUMENT 





Consisting of Ammeter, Oil Pressure, Temper- 
ature with 20’ Capillary Tubing. Tachometer 
0-4000, indirect illumination panel, chrome 
button starter, 2 key ignition lock, panel fin- 
ished in satin marine black over brass face. 
Size 11” x 7%”. 





eg. 

Peeee O66) ......:.-3:...5. Special $24.75 
; TACHOMETER CABLE 

8’ long for above Panel. Will fit any standard 
marine engine Special $3.95 





UNIQUE SWEDISH STOVE 





A new model of 
a famous Swedish 
make, Regulating 
burner with auto- 
matic 
Brass fuel tank. 

Available in right or left hand tank mounting. 
May be coupled with junction plate to form 
2 Burner Stove. Size Single 8” x 10%”. 
I I isos cSicapidcastinbutlinghanansseiia $16.95 


Kerosene Single 


cleaner, 















MANHATTAN MARINE & ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


116Y CHAMBERS STREET 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 

























A GOOD START IS THE RIGHT FINISH 


START RIGHT 
AND YOU'LL 

END ANNUAL 
REFINISHING 


BoatLIFE USERS SAY: 


“This is the first year the seams on 
the 23-year old boat have remained 
invisible.’’ 


“*“My two winning racing boats retained 
the tough smooth finish throughout the 
entire season ’’ 


“‘Moss and slime can’t grow even after 
weeks of mooring.”’ 


“‘We have used BoatLIFE Plasticlear 
on our exterior mahogany for over a 
year and find it more durable than or- 
dinary varnish in the extremes of sun 
and rain that are found in Florida.’’ 


It’s BoatLIFE FOR THAT GLASS 





GUARANTEED NOT TO 
CRACK, CHIP OR PEEL 
, —LASTS LONGER—AB- 
SOLUTE PROTECTION 
FROM HARMFUL ROT, 
MILDEW, SALT WATER 
CORROSION AND DE- 
COMPOSITION. 





LUMBER 
FOR BOAT BUILDING 
AND REPAIRS 


REDWOOD e SITKA SPRUCE MAST 
AND SPAR STOCK e¢ WESTERN 


L 
YELLOW PINE e WHITE CEDAR « 
OAK e TEAK e PHILIPPINE AND 
ALL OTHER KINDS OF MAHOG- 
ANY e¢ MARINE PLYWOOD. 


RACING BOATS — ROWBOATS — 
PLEASURE CRAFT 


We are Boat Lumber Specialists and 
sell only first class specialty and gen- 
eral imported and domestic boat lum- 





bers in all sizes and types, including 
marine plywoods. We have been help- 
ing boat owners and builders in practi- 
cal low cost planning since 1912. 

Send For FREE Folder 
“HOW TO SELECT LUMBER” 


SMOOTH GLORIOUS GLOW — watch 
the looks and life go up — refinishing 
work and costs go down. 











Specify BoatLIFE at your yard—buy it at your 
marine dealer or order direct. Plasticlear (non- 
skinning varnish). Blue, Red, Green, Gray, Black, 
Ivory, Flat White, Gloss White, Metal Primer. 
$3.85 Qt. $12.80 Gal. 

Anti-Fouling Bottom Paint, Red Only. $4.85 Qt. 
$16.80 Gal. 

FREE paint Color Folder on Request. 


M. L. CONDON CO., INC. 
268 Ferris Avenue White Plains, N. Y. 


Boalt 


DURABLE 
PLASTIC 
FINISH 


ohare! 
BOAT LUMBER 











Order today... 
you til lomorveow/ 


WITH A WORLD FAMOUS DRAGON 
ONE OF THE 1952 OLYMPIC CLASSES 
i Varnished Hull e 


j Bronze Fastenings 
e Mahogany Trim e 


a Stainless Steel Rig- 
. » ging oe Chrome 
“ Hardware e Cruising 


Accommodations e 
First Class Norweg- 
ian Workmanship. 


Delivered Anywhere 





in This Country 


$3,700 less sails, to either coast 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Newport Beach, Cal. San Franeisco, Cal. Miami, Fla. 
CLARK SWEET CHUCK SQUIRES FELIX ¥. ROSS 
Lido Shipyard 785 Market St. 6511 S.W. 25 Ter. 
900 - 31st St. Suite 403 Miami 44 
Harbor 301 YUkon 6-3962 Tel 87-9548 


SCANDIA BOATS, INC. 


YACHT BROKERS AND CHARTERING AGENTS 
766 Dexter Horton Bidg., Seattle 
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Beckner 
A Snipe start at the Newport Hbr. (Cal.) Christmas regatta which 
was sailed in a constant drizzling rain 


long had one of the largest and most active Thistle fleets, 
but has never held the Nationals before. . . . The Thistles 
have brought out their first yearbook, with historical data, 
articles of various sorts, and a complete fleet roster—228 
pages in all. 


Comet Class president Dr. Wilbur Haines, vice president 
Frank Hoffman and secretary John Fernandez were re- 
elected at the annual meeting held in New York in mid- 
January. The meeting also took up a number of changes in 
the Comet Class Y.R.A. constitution, details of which we 
expect to hear later. . . . Indications are for some 40 boats 
in the Comet mid-winter series at Miami Feb. 16-17, ac- 
cording to Herb Post, Florida regional vice president . . . 
C.C.Y.R.A. Secretary Fernandez’s address is 929 81st St., 
Brooklyn 28, N. Y. 


Highlander sloop owners met in New York during the boat 
show and set up a formal class organization. The officers are 
William R. Potts, president; Douglas Weston and Robert 
Camors, vice presidents; Jack Westerbeke, secretary, and 
Morris Frost, treasurer. 


110 Class officials of the San Francisco Bay fleet are asking 
suggestions from the five other fleets in their West Coast 
District as to how to make the 1952 district championships 
on San Francisco Bay the best record. . . . Lake Merritt 
110ers held a midwinter regatta on Dec. 2. 


DONALD W. GARDNERS, OF MARBLEHEAD, 
NAMED “ALL-AMERICAN BOATING FAMILY” 


® Donald W. Gardner, his wife and their two ‘teen age 
children were named “The All-American Boating Family of 
1951” by a selection committee which made its announce- 
ment during the 42nd National Motor Boat Show in New 
York. 

Announcement of the family’s selection was made by Miss 
Virginia Gildersleeve, dean emeritus of Barnard College, 
who served as chairman of the panel of educators, recrea- 
tion counselors and boating writers which selected the Gard- 
ner family from nominations submitted by individuals, yacht 
clubs and boating organizations throughout the country. 

In naming the Gardners, Miss Gildersleeve said the panel 
weighed a number of factors. Among those considered were: 
the extent of family participation in boating, the effect of 
the sport of boating on the character of individual members 
of the family, and service to the community and to the 
nation in relation to recreational boating experience. “The 
Gardner family in all respects was outstanding,” Miss Gilder- 
sleeve said. “However, the decision of the judges was made 
extremely difficult by the large number of excellent families 
that were nominated from all parts of the United States.” 

Gardner, who is president of his own Boston advertising 
agency, is owner of a 41-foot yawl, the Borogove II1, which 
serves as the focal point of activity for the entire family. 
“Except for the major jobs,” Gardner said, “the family does 
all the work on the boat.” 
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boating Gardners 
and their hosts: (I. 
to r.) young Don, 
Mrs. Gardner, Don- 
ald W. Gardner, Geo. 
W. Ccdrington, Kit 
Gardner, and Joseph 
E. Choate. At left, 
“‘Borogove III’’ 
















Gardner’s daughter Kit, 19, a junior at Connecticut Col- 
lege, and his son Donald, 17, a junior at Marblehead High 
School, have spent every summer of their lives cruising 
aboard the Borogove, where they navigate and take turns 
standing watch. Kit is a member of the sailing team at 
Connecticut College. 

Letters endorsing the Gardner’s nomination reviewed the 
family’s substantial contribution to the furthering of recrea- 
tional boating in their community, to their long record of 
extended cruises made each summer, and to Mr. Gardner’s 
activities during World War II, when he served first with 
the Coast Guard’s anti-submarine fleet operating out of 
Nantucket Island, and later in the Pacific. Mr. Gardner has 
served as commodore of the Boston Y.C. and as rear commo- 
dore of the Boston Station of the Cruising Club of America. 

Selection’ of the Gardner family for the “All-American” 
title came after the panel deliberated for hours over the 
outstanding nominations among the more than 50 candidates 
for the title. These nominations for the family were spon- 
sored by the National Assn. of Engine and Boat Mfrs. 

Members of the panel which made the selection were: 
Miss Gildersleeve, chairman; Mrs. Gerard P. de Westfelt, 
director of the Program Development Division of the Girl 
Scouts; Clarence E. Lovejoy, college guidance counselor and 
boating editor of “The New York Times;” Joseph Prender- 
gast, executive secretary of the National Recreation Assn; 
and Herbert L. Stone, publisher of Yacutinc. 


NEW YORK Y.C. CRUISE 


> Plans for the 1952 New York Y.C. Cruise have been 
announced by Commodore John Nicholas Brown. The cruise 
will start with a rendezvous on Sunday, Aug. 3, at New 
London, followed by squadron runs on successive days to 
Block Island and Newport. The King’s and Una Cup Races 
will be sailed off Newport Aug. 6, followed by a run to 
Mattapoisett, in Buzzards Bay, on the 7th. There will be a 
race in the bay on the 8th, with the fleet putting into 
Marion, Mass., that night and sailing next day for Edgar- 
town, on Martha’s Vineyard. The fleet will lay over Sunday, 
Aug. 10, at Edgartown, race for the Astor Cup in Nantucket 
Sound on the 11th and disband that evening. Marion (Sippi- 
can Harbor) is a new port of call for the New York Y.C. 
cruises. 

The club will hold its annual weekend cruise from Matini- 
cock Point to Port Jefferson, L.I., and return, on June 7-8, 
and will sponsor one Y.R.A. and one Junior Y.R.A. regatta 
on Long Island Sound. Dates for the two latter events will 
be announced later on. 
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Champagne 


yy ST. LOUIS 1904 





American Wine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


WARNING 


Think Before You Act! 


Certainly there is a Gershel remote clutch and throttle con- 
trol for your boat, be it gasoline or diesel powered. BUT, 
for your protection, before purchasing any 
Gershel “Feather-Touch” Control consult 
us first, with no charge or obligation. 





A Gershel control is simple to install and 
will operate indefinitely providing it is 
oiled periodically, and the installation is 
correct, with no restrictions in the lines. 


GERSHEL ENGINEERING CO. 





Oceanside Road 
Oceanside, L. I., New York 











SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


prove the excellence of HARD 
SAILS for racing, day sailing 
and cruising boats of all sizes. 


e 
SAILMAKING 
Recutting Repairing 
. 


Let us bid on 
your requirements. 


H ARD SAILS, INC., Islip, L. 1, N. Y., Tel. 1814 


AFTER MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 


DESIGNED BY ALDEN 


STILL MEANS 
THE FINEST IN YACHTS 


ALL TYPES — ALL SIZES 


Write or Phone for consultation 


JOHN G. ALDEN 


ALDEN 
SOATS 

















NAVAL 
ARCHITECT 


MARINE 
ENGINEER 


131STATE STREET 
Ss OS. } Oem 


607 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 












“VAGABONDIA” — OFFSHORE POWER CRUISER 


The 90’ 6” VAGABONDIA was designed by this office for Dr. Mat- 
thew T. Mellon, built by Amsterdam Shipyard and launched last 
spring. Dr. Mellon wanted a power cruiser capable of long offshore 
passages. We gave her steadying sails for comfort and reaching. 
Her hull is sea kindly, strongly built of welded steel with five 
watertight compartments and a double bottom. She carries 4,240 
gallons of fuel for twin G.M. Diesels and 1900 gallons of water. 
Her electric refrigeration and deepfreeze comprise 80 cu. ft. with 
a 6 cu. ft. service box. Accommodations provide luxury for the 
owner’s party and honest comfort for a crew of five. In short, her 
design is a direct reflection of her purpose. 


Consult this office for plans of any type meeting your 
special requirements. 


PHILIP L. RHODES 
11 BROADWAY NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS MARINE ENGINEERS 











PARAGON 


MANUAL 
andHyprautic }6=— 


TRANSMISSIONS [J 
for 
dependability 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC., TAUNTON, MASS. 




























HATHAWAY, REISER & RAYMOND 


INCORPORATED 
€ 


CUSTOM MADE YACHT SAILS 


Since 1890 
We can also supply stainless steel rigging, rope and 
wire halyards 
e 


COS COB, CONN. 
Phone Greenwich 8-2620 


























YACHTING 


A Welin 26’ steel shelter cabin utility boat afloat despite the 
fact that 2700 gallons had been pumped into her 


WELIN DEMONSTRATES UNSINKABILITY 


> The application of the principles of unsinkability and 
semi-submerged operation, long established in the steel life- 
boats built for over half a century by the Welin Davit and 
Boat Div., to modern small pleasure craft was demonstrated 
recently at the company’s plant at Perth Amboy, N.J. One 
of Welin’s 26’ steel shelter-cabin utility boats was moored 
to the pier while two fire hoses poured water into her. By 
the time an estimated 2700 gallons had been pumped in, the 
water was running out of her scuppers and over the rail aft 
as fast as it came in. At this point her crew cast off, started 
their engine, and steamed a few circles in Arthur Kill for the 
edification of a group of news photographers and reporters. 

The answer, of course, is that the new Welin boats are 
thoroughly compartmented. The forepeak and toilet room is 
separated from the open part of the boat by a watertight 
bulkhead and door. Additional steel tanks are installed under 
the after cockpit deck, and the engine compartment itself is 
a watertight steel box, with controls and shaft operating 
through watertight glands and with air admitted through 
ventilators that open well above water even when the cock- 
pits are flooded level with the outside water surface. 

Welin Boat & Davit is a division of Continental Copper 
& Steel Industries, Inc. 


DURATECH’S NEW SPORTCRAFT “12” 


Pm Included in the Duratech Mfg. Corp’s exhibit at the 
National Motor Boat Show in New York was their new Sport- 
craft “12.” Designed for rowing or outboard motor use, its 
construction incorporates various types of building materials 
and employs the best properties of each. Duratech states that 
this construction, known as “Metaply,” uses lightweight mag- 
nesium alloy extrusions for gunwales and chine joints; fir for 
seats, stiffeners, and bottom runners; and rubber-type sealers 
and adhesives. 

The “Metaply” process has been in development for the 
past three years. The Research Division of the Duratech 
Mfg. Corp. has had the cooperation of the Minnesota Min- 
ing and Mfg. Company, the Magnesium Division of the 
White Metal Rolling and Stamping Corp., and the U.S. 
Plywood Corp., in producing this new boat. Further infor- 
mation regarding the Sportcraft “12” may be obtained by 
writing Duratech Mfg. Co., 198 Main St., Tarrytown, N. Y. 





Duratech’s new Sportcraft 12", of ‘“Metaply’”’ construction 
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It’s Natural To 





When You Want... 


BRASS 
BRONZE 
COPPER 
ALUMINUM 
ACCESSORIES 


Until present shortages are alleviated our shipments 
are limited to priority rated orders. We hope 
the time is not too distant when we will be able 
to serve all our friends on a normal basis again. 





T. E. CONKLIN BRASS & COPPER CO., Inc. 


54-60 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 








ESTABLISHED 1860 
Boston office: 10 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

































Dunphy 


MOLDED PLYWOODS 
ST RNS 
SIL, 


Five criss-cross layers of genuine Philippine 
mahogany — molded under tremendous pres- 
sure into a smooth, seamless hull — produces 
a combination of strength, water tightness and 
light weight that has revolutionized small 
boat construction. 


LESS WEIGHT TO PUSH 


Less weight to push means more speed ,... and 
that’s why these sensational Dunphys are sweeping 
America in popularity. Motor for motor, you'll get 
more thrilling performance out of a Molded Ply- 
wood Dunphy .... you'll get more boating plea- 
sure .... greater pride of ownership .... and have 
less year-to-year maintenance cost. 
Also builders of America’s finest line of 
Strip-built Outboards 


Write for our new 1952 catalog. | 




































DUNPHY BOAT CORP. 
347 Broad Street 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
am 
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TIMELY APPAREL 
Yacht Club & Power Squadron 
Uniforms, Yachting Jackets 
Winter functions 
and meetings of 
Yacht Clubs and 
Power Squadrons be 
call for always- Jf 
impeccable, ever 
proper Appel blue 
uniforms and yachting jackets. Superbly cut and sewn from 
finest materials, accurately interpreting style and regu- 
lations. 
Whatever your needs in boating apparel and accessories, 
look to Appel for the finest, the correct, in most com- 
prehensive assortment. 
Naval Officers’ Uniforms. Blues, Sun Tans, Whites; and 
accessories, on short notice. 
Write for new 1952 Appel Catalog, soon off press. 
S. APPEL & CO., Inc. 
Raymond C. Legon, Pres. 
Pioneer Outfitters to Mariners Since 1856 
840 Broadway, Cor. E. 13th St., New York 3. SPring 7-0500 
: In Florida: 202 N. E. Sth St., Miami 
Official Outfitters to the U.S.P.S. and the Coast Guard Auziliary 


















SMALL SAIL BOATS 


. First Lightning built by us. 
*~4 Have built more of these and 
: other one designs than any 
other builder. 
A complete boat ready to sail 
or sub assembled sets for your 
assembly of any of the follow- 
ing—Lightning, Gypsy, Comet, 
Rhodes Bantam, Penguin and 
yacht tenders. Also supplying 
spars, rigging, sails and marine 
hardware for all the above. 


SKANEATELES BOATS CO., Inc. 


SKANEATELES, N. Y. DEPT. Y2 
FINE BOATS SINCE 1893 
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Southwest Mfr. Co’s new laminated glass fiber boat 


ARKANSAS TRAVELER FIBER GLASS BOAT 


> A new laminated glass fiber boat, made by the Southwest 
Manufacturing Co., will be shown for the first time at the 
Chicago National Boat Show. This new hull is of one-piece, 
molded construction and incorporates the basic “Arkansas 
Traveler” features, such as wood trim and integral bilge 
keels and spray rails. It follows very closely the lines of the 
“Arkansas Traveler” aluminum hulls except that it has 
shoulder-type spray rails and does not have a tumble home 
transom. Initial tests with motors up to 25 hp. have been 
very satisfactory. 

Weight and — will be about the same as the builder’s 
other models of similar size. For the time being, production 
will be confined to 14’ semi-vee models: Utility, DeLuxe 
Utility and Sportsman. Further information may be obtained 
by writing Southwest Manufacturing Co., 2033 East 14th 
St., Little Rock, Ark. 


“MARELEN Ill” WINS VENICE RACE 


& Lew McMaster’s 36’ Winslow cutter Marelen III was 
corrected time winner of the St. Petersburg-Venice Race on 
January 11. George Pearson’s 39’ Casey yawl Celia, setting 
a new elapsed time record of 8 hrs. 10 min. for the course, 
was second on corrected time. First in Class B was Ed 
Nelson’s Luders-16 Rascal III. 

Starting from anchor, 12 contestants reached out to 
Pinellas Point, set spinnakers for the run to Southwest Pass 
on Tampa Bay, and sailed a broad reach to the finish to 
complete the 58-mile course. 


MACK TRUCKS AND PALMER ENGINES 
JOINTLY PRODUCE MARINE DIESELS 


® An agreement which brings together the facilities of two 
firms who are leaders in their respective fields was an- 
nounced recently by Mack Trucks, Inc., and The Palmer 
Engine Co., of Cos Cob, Conn. Under the agreement, Palmer 
will make available to the marine industry Palmer Mariners, 
a marine adaptation of Mack diesel engines. Mack will 
manufacture the basic 6-cylinder 4-cycle type diesel engine, 
and Palmer will adapt it to marine use by adding the re- 
quired reverse and reduction gears and making the necessary 
changes in the cooling system, lube oil system and adding 
certain accessories required for marine application. 

The first engine in this line, a 140-hp. diesel, was exhibited 
at the New York Motor Boat Show in January. Net horse- 
power ratings for this model are 140 hp. at 1800 r.p.m. for 
intermittent service and 120 hp. at 1600 r.p.m. for con- 
tinuous service. 

Under the new accord, two nationwide distributor net- 
works also join hands. Palmer maintains outlets in practically 
all port cities and has exclusive selling rights to these engines, 
while over 20 of the 50 Mack factory branches are located 


| in port cities, plus many of their 450 distributors. 










Palmer Engine Co’s 
new 6 cyl. 140 hp. 
Mariner diesel 
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DUTCH BUILT.YACHTS 


Length Overall 91’; Beam 19’; Draft 56”; Powered with Twin GM Diesels 
Double Planked Teak Hull and Teak Superstructure 


This Yacht Embodies Every Comfort and Convenience for Palatial Living and Cruising 
Optional Interior Layouts 


Ww @) @) D Feadships Are All Custom-Built to Your or Our Designs—Up to 200 Feet Ss T E E L: 


73 Greenwich Avenue, Greenwich, Conn. Telephone: Greenwich 8-0630 


SOLE AGENTS FOR FIRST EXPORT ASSOCIATION OF DUTCH SHIPBUILDERS 





look tthe a mellion 


PIMM SHEETS 
for 


for appearance! — 


EVERY PURPOSE 


PHOTO COURTESY*Ditl TOWN CANOE CO. x 
DOLFINITE* CLEAR (ALKYD-TYPE) VARNISH 
Designed for use above the water line. Will not dis- 
color with age, making it ideal for use over light 
colored or bleached woods. Light in body. Dries 
quickly to a hard surface. 
DOLFINITE* EXTERIOR SPAR 
A fine, flexible tung oil synthetic resin varnish. Excel- 
lent wearing and water-resisting qualities. Flows easily. 
Very good adhesion. Under normal temperatures dries 
in six hours to a high gloss. Will not turn white in water. 
DOLFINITE* MARINE SPAR 
An exceedingly durable Bakelite base exterior varnish. 
Especially recommended for high gloss varnished hulls. 
Made to withstand water, weather and change in tem- 
perature. Easily applied. Average drying time, six 
to eight hours. 
DOLFINITE* UNIVERSAL INTERIOR VARNISH 
Highly water-resistant. Dries to a hard, high gloss 
which can be rubbed with either water or oil to a 
beautiful polished finish. 


ii ees THE DOLPHIN PAINT & VARNISH CO. 


Figen a as : corner on all types of craft ” 
Zobel’s SEA FOX 24! Semi-Enclosed Cabin Skiff TE oo tecusts, nee” inte 3 Obte 


rine product descrip- : : r 
Also available: 18’ to 28’ Open or Semi-Enclosed Skiffs or Cruisers Hainer eenimamn fig () Please send full information on Dolfinite Varnishes. 


and Custom Built Cruisers. cation of these pro- 
You will find smooth performance, level riding, and easy re hs st ed ae 
maneuverability in these non-pounding, all purpose sea skiff ws Se age peas . 
models that are being used successfully in all types of water. sodaua az NEYO SURI Ss 5 oc. ce cccccevepceceedscbsdebacdeds oy 
Literature on Request COP ee ee lama () boat owner, (1) boat builder, (1) marine dealer 


ZOBEL'S SEA SKIFF AND YACHT WORKS DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


| Sea Bright New Jersey 
Lae 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, CHARLES ULMER, INC., CITY ISLAND, N.Y 
































OLUMBIAN 


MANGANESE BRONZE 
PROPELLERS 


“eis * 
ne 
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PERFECTION IN. 
PROPULSION 


Perfection in propulsion is guaran- 

teed by precise Pitch Accuracy 
Rotative Balance 
Pitch Balance 


— three vital factors in Columbian 
Propellers eliminating vibration, 
reducing resistance and providing 
unexcelled stream lined efficiency, 
driving with less slip and more 
speed. 


Because of their outstanding per- 
formance on pleasure or work boats 
for half a century ... specify 


COLUMBIANS 


The World’s Best 


Propellers 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 


Freeport, Long Island, New York 
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Franklin T. Potter 


BOAT YARD REVISITED 


> A rusty “Boat Broker & Agent on Premises” sign swung 
back and forth on its hooks in the cold breeze as my car 
bounced over the short bridge into the boat yard. Over the 
snow covered, swayback roof of the sail loft a hungry gull 
floated lazily on the breeze, its head pointed down in search; 
suddenly swooping toward the water only to veer skyward 
again in disappointment. Near one of the ways a small dog 
sniffed around a stack of rotten wood in search of rats. On 
the other side of the yard a cod boat chugged to its mooring 
over the riffled water. I parked as close to the office as I 
could and buttoning my coat collar, opened the door against 
the raw February weather. 

I had driven out to the yard to check the cover on my 
small knockabout; really less of a reason than an excuse to 
visit the yard occasionally during the off season. I have 
always felt a sense of despondency upon seeing the yard, any 
boat yard for that matter, in the winter and now as I walked 
over the thin crust of snow toward the office I hesitated and 
stepped up on top of a large block of shoring. Looking out 
over the yard, the bleak, silent scene that met my eyes 
made me shiver. A light shawl of snow covered everything 
except a patch of red roof near the smoking chimney of the 
shipwright’s building. The yard itself occupied a small three 
acré island. The still, shallow creek that divorced the island 
from the mainland rested under a thin sheet of ice. The three 
corrugated storage sheds stood cold and blue beside the 
winter rusted rails of the ways. The cradle cars were blocked 
motionless on the inclined rails, only their steel wheels show- 
ing beneath the heavy duck covers. Here and there around 
the edge of the island, among the shoring blocks, yard waste 
and rusted paint cans, rested the long-forgotten hulls of 
bygone years, mostly sailboats, their sides stove in places, 
their backs broken, weather-torn and useless. On the high 
ground between the buildings, ways and derelicts, braced 
upright, their exteriors hidden and their shapes blurred by 
canvas covers, stood the embodiment of pleasures on the 
water last season and next season. 

Depressing as the view was, I found it impossible not to 


Brown October Mail 


@ I have just been pasting up some testimonials for the Boat Shows, 
and I have been struck by a number of letters received in the brown 
month of October. They are all to this effect: 


e@ “Now, in October, your chilled varnish looks just as good as it 
did in May.”’ 


@ That, after all, is the important point. Chilling is a means to 
that end. Incidentally, it makes it possible to varnish under poor 
conditions. But primarily, chilling makes it possible to use in boat- 
yard conditions a varnish that will look as good in October as it did 
in May. It stands up—not because it is chilled—but because it is 
extraordinarily good varnish. 


@ At boatyards and dealers or by mail, post-paid, at $2.95 per 


quart. Come say Hello at the Chicago Show. I’ll be in the booth of 
W. L. Masters and Son. 


CHILLED VARNISH 
H. A. CALAHAN, 12 BREVOORT LANE, RYE, N. Y. 
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Give a thought to the 


“MARINE THINKING” 


in your Engine’s Design 





REMOVABLE MANIFOLD COIL HIGH ACCESSIBLE 
FLANGE INCLUDED IN PRICE AND DRY. OIL FILLER 
OF ENGINE. WATER COOLED TUBE, 
















ELBOW AVAILABLE. 


DISTRIBUTOR IN PROTECTED 
POSITION: SINGLE ASSEMBLY 
DRIVEN DIRECT FROM 
CAMSHAFT GEAR. 


SELF ADJUSTING 
OIL SEALS ON 
TAIL SHAFT 
PREVENT OIL LEAKS. 


OIL COOLER EASY 
TO CLEAN. 







WHEN IT'S TIME FOR 
OVERHAULING, THE 
SIMPLICITY OF GRAY 
DESIGN WILL SAVE 
YOU MONEY HERE, 


DEPTH STICK TO 

CHECK OIL LEVEL. 

THIS TUBE ALSO SERVES 
FOR REMOVAL OF OIL. 





The model featured here shows the 
familiar contours of the typical Gray- 
marine engine, low and compact, all 
parts accessible, no illogical bulges, 
every detail showing the evidence of 
functional design. It is no coincidence 
that all Gray motors have this same con- 
sistent arrangement, evolved from our 
46 years’ experience building engines 
for boats. 

The Boat Yards prefer these engines 
because they are designed with an un- 
derstanding of the boat builder’s prob- 
lems. Those interchangeable mounting 
brackets are an example. The method of 


Plate Type Oil Cooler, Gray's own design, 
handles the fuil flow of lubricating oil. It per- 
forms double function of cooling the bearings 
and of preheating the cold sea water before 
it enters cylinder block. 


Water between ALL Cylinder Bores. This 
inner construction is a good example of Gray’s 
extra value. Keeps cylinder walls round, saves 
oil. Not all engines have it. 





} 





| 
Individual Porting and Manifolding Requires a 
more intricate casting than ordinary, but worth it in 
engine smoothness and efficiency. Gray supplies hot 
or cold manifold, as required by the type of service. 
Heat of intake manifold is controlled by degree of 
metal contact with exhaust. 














Gray supplies sump pump with engine equip- 
ment, for convenience of the owner in quick 
and easy oil change. Compare this with the 
messy and complicated procedure required 
on some engines. 


es wi 


Cava, “oy 
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Get all the facts: 
This 56 page catalog 
is free. 


Gray drives the generator and woter 
pump with a V-belt. The simplicity of 
this Gray-patented design was selec- 
ted because it delivers utmost free- 
dom from trouble. Not sensitive to 
misalignment. Note how belt can be 
replaced without removing flywheel. 





Safety-suspension Rub- 
ber Mountings,  inter- 
changeable with stand- 





FULL 


FLYWHEEL ard solid mounts without 

ENCLOSURE h ; aH 
changin iti 

AVAILABLE. Me eal ge tase of 
engine. 


attaching the oil pan is another. Such 
details save time and money on the in- 
stallation and in maintenance opera- 
tions later. 

The unique advantages of Gray- 
marine engines reflect this preoccupation 
with the needs of marine service, be- 
cause that is our sole concern. These 
details of costlier construction pay off 
in convenience to the boat owner, longer 
life, easier maintenance and lower re- 
pair bills. 

Each engine is delivered with a 
comprehensive operating manual, and 
backed by the strongest service policy 
in the industry. For the comfort of your 
family and your guests, for savings 
ahead, and for your own satisfaction, 
specify Gray, the Quality Engine. 


GRAY MARINE MOTOR CO. 


DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 





GASOLINE 
DIESEL 
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BOAT MANUFACTURER, INC. 

Bay Head, New Jersey—Telephone: Point Pleasant 5-0199 











CONSTELLATION* 
EXPRESS 


America’s favorite for yachts- 
men 


Featuring a 5” Constellation 
Built-in corrector system 
Adjustable light shield 


Easily removable to take bear- 
ings, or for stcwage 


*The K-W Spherical with 
Gimbal Ring inside 





Manufactured by Write for Catalog 


WILFRID O. WHITE & SONS, INC. 


(formerly Kelvin-White Company) 
178 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON 10, MASS. 


406 Water St., Baltimore 2, Md. 40 Water St., New York 4, N. Y. 
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think of the yard in its more vibrant moments. With my 
hands shoved deep into my overcoat pockets against the cold, 
I thought of another, much more pleasant, season yet to come; 
spring. I could almost hear the now silent pony engine 
laboring in a rhythmic series of grunts as it turned the 
rope laden windlass to haul the few boats that had remained 
in the water throughout the winter up the ways for the 
spring overhauling. It wasn’t hard to visualize the somber, 
anonymous hulls stripped of their canvas covering, gleam- 
ing in their new white topsides, their names proudly dis- 
played in mirror black on their transoms: the newly-varnished 
masts flashing in the bright sunlight as they were hoisted 
into the air by the gin pole and guided, as painstakingly as 
would a jeweler mounting a diamond, downward into the 
waiting hands that fitted them into their steps. My ears 
drummed to the talk and laughter of the men and occasional 
women who were sanding and painting, and the cries of 
children who, having no interest in the labor at hand, found 
satisfaction in poking sticks at the crabs clinging to the 
bulkheads or running over the shallow basins near the ways. 
The spring odor of the yard, the copper paint, the tar and 
turpentine and sawdust, the clam and mussel smell, wet 
dog hair and the pungent metallic stink of the machine shop 
and salt-soaked exhaust fumes: it was all there. I could feel 
the warming rays of the sun on my back and the sting of 
turpentine on my forearms, and I could sense the electricity 
of pride as the owner stood beside the ways and watched his 
summer love roll down the track into the water, and that of 
panic as he tried to remember whether he had replaced the 
drain plugs in the bottom. 

As I stepped off the block and hurried the few remaining 
steps to the office door and the warm stove behind it, I 
thought of the yard owner and his workers. To them spring 
isn’t the realization of fields beginning to take on color, flood 
tides or anything quite as difficult to comprehend as a vernal 
equinox. It is simply a matter of driving into the yard on 
an April morning, and hearing an owner, as he fumbles with 
the cover ropes on his boat, say “By God, it’s a lot warmer 
in town than it is out here.” LEONARD K. DuBRUL 


N.A.E.B.M. OFFICERS FOR 1952 


& The National Assn. of Engine and Boat Manufacturers 
re-elected George W. Codrington, head of General Motors 
Cleveland Diesel Div., as president of the Association at its 
annual meeting during the National Motor Boat Show, which 
the N.A.E.B.M. sponsors. Elected vice presidents were J. 
W. Mulford, of Gray Marine Motors; Ralph J. Klieforth, of 
Universal Motors; and John J. Trumpy, Jr., Annapolis yacht 
builder. F. L. Hewitt, of Century Boat, is treasurer. 

Executive committee members include Gates Harpel, of 
M. M. Davis and Sons; Mr. Klieforth; G. K. Mikkelsen, of 
Oluf Mikkelsen; C. J. Owens, of Owens Yacht, and W. J. 
Wheeler, of Wheeler Yacht. Joseph E. Choate, general 
manager of the show, continues as secretary of the Association 
and Henry A. Baron as assistant treasurer. 














AERO MARINE RADIO CORP. 
Radiotelephone Specialists 











DISTRIBUTORS 
APPLIED ELECTRONICS CO. @ FISHER RESEARCH LABORATORY 
HARVEY WELLS ELECTRONICS e@ HUDSON AMERICAN CORP. 
LEAR, INC. (Learavian) @ NATIONAL COMPANY e PREMAX 
PRODUCTS e@ RADIOMARINE CORP. OF AMERICA e@ RAY 
JEFFERSON, INC. @ RAYTHEON MFG. CO. (Submarine Signal) 


24-Hour Service 


AERO MARINE RADIO CORP. 


SHOWROOM: 135 WEST 16TH STREET, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
Telephone CHelsea 2-2785 
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Snipe Class World Championship 


Won with 


LARSEN SAILS 








The 1951 World Championship of the Snipe Class was regained 
by Jorge and Carlos Vilar Castex. These Argentine sailors first 
won this coveted title in 1948 in Pamperito (pictured) were 
runner up in 1949 and came out on top again in 1951, sailing 
a different boat in each race but (as in previous years) USING 
LARSEN SAILS THROUGHOUT. 


Winners in many classes, and cruising men too, turn to 
Larsen for championship sails. May we make a winning suit of 
sails for your boat? 


LOUIS J. LARSEN, Yacht Sailmakers 
50 Warren Street ® New York 7, N. Y. 














SOME NEWPERKO ITEMS 
FOR 1952 


(FOR MORE DETAILS SEE 1952 CATALOG NO. 135) 
New SPHERICAL COMPASS 


STREAMLINED with Built-in Compensator 














314" CARD 
MAST Fig. 562 
Fig. 584 The 
“GUIDARE" 
PHILIPPINE sauneat © 
MAHOGANY MODEL 
VARNISHED GIVES STEADY 
PERFORMANCE 
EVEN AT 90 


Comes’ without DEGREE HEEL 


light or with With internal ring to compensate for extra 

Brass or Chrome amount of heel prevalent in all types of 
: saili ft. i 

light. 4 ft. and 6 iling cra Lubber line is also self 


aligning. 
ft. high. 








LUCITE LAVATORIES 





New INVISIBLE HINGES 
ALL BRASS 


ri light doors, Hatch Covers, Cabinets 
etc. 









CHIP PROOF § 
HEAT RESISTANT 
LIGHTWEIGHT 
WHITE 
Fig. 1104 SIZE—13” x 13” 
Get our (952 Catalog. Send 50¢ for postage and handling. FREE to Naval 


Architects, Dealers, Jobbers, Boat Builders, Ship Yards. Write us on your 
Company Stationery. 


Fig. 823 














PERKINS MARINE LAMP & HARDWARE CO. 


| 1940 PITKIN AVENUE 











BROOKLYN 7, N. Y. | 


As famous for eeee 





SINCE C 
1889 KUHLS ELST . 
SEAM COMPOSITIONS e GLUES 
CEMENTS e PRESERVATIVES 


KUHLS Products pay their way every time in looks, durability, and pro- 
tection. Naval architects, boat builders and repairmen will tell you Kuhls 
are the cheapest to use in the long run. It is easy to apply yet gives 
permanent protection, keeps its elasticity permanently and never sets 
brittle hard. 


NOW! ANOTHER GREAT PRODUCT 
IS ADDED TO THE KUHLS LINE 


A TRUE 
FA a ] RUBBER BASE 
LIQUID SEALER 
EXPANDS and CONTRACTS 


FOR AN ABSOLUTE WATERTIGHT SEAL 


Sealtite flows into hard-to-get-at open seams and annoying leaks that cannot be 
sealed with heavy bodied seam composition. 

Can be painted over when dry. 

Sealtite is guaranteed to stop leaks and withstand all weather conditions. 


KEEP YOUR BOAT DRY with SEALTITE 





KUHLS 16 GREAT MARINE 
PRODUCTS SOLD AT ALL LEAD- 
ING MARINE SUPPLY DEALERS. 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Latest instructive Booklet 
with Composite Boat Chart 
from Your Dealer or 

\ Write Direct. 


H.B. FRED KMUHLS 


65th Street & 3rd Ave. BROOKLYN, 20 NY. 























YACHTING 


... that’s ATTWOOD marine hardware 


ATTWOOD Marine Hardware gives boats the beauty 
that make them SEE-worthy. Yet under the beautiful, 
lifetime chrome plating is every bit of SEAworthiness 
that fifty years’ experience in the manufacture of 
marine hardware can give you. It’s the unbeatable 
combination of beauty PLUS durability that makes 
four out of every five boat builders and users (includ- 
ing outboards — runabouts — cruisers and sailing 
boats) ATTWOOD Marine Hardware customers. For 
proof, look around your boat basin. You'll be able to 


COMPLETELY outfit your boat by selecting your 
hardware from the more than 500 items in the 
ATTWOOD line. Write today for more information 
about ATTWOOD Marine Hardware. Over 3,000 
ATTWOOD Dealers and Jobbers are located through- 
out the nation . . . and they are anxious to serve you. 


General Catalog 30 and Outboard Supplement 
30A are available to legitimate Jobbers and 
Dealers without charge. Write today. 


You are cordially invited to visit the ATTWOOD Display at the Chicago Boat Shows 














Write to: Corner Douglas, Scribner and Front Avenues, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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WORLD’S 
FASTEST 
BOATS 


Now, whether 
you want a 
family runabout 
or a racing 
model, you, too, 
can own a 
CHAMPION 
BOAT — the top 
choice of leaders 
in the realm of ‘ned boat rac- 
ing. CHAMPIONS live up to their 
name in every way—in sleek ap- 
pearance, in craftsmanship, in 
performance. And for real dollar- 
for-dollar value, you can'+ beat 
CHAMPION prices. 





“Send 25¢ teday for our special cat- 


alogue illustrating and describing 
18 specially designed racing and 
family craft. Address CHAMPION 
BOATS, 1524 West 15th St., Dept. 
99-N, Long Beach 13, Calif. Dealer 
inquiries invited. 

















Sa\ ROWELL (2S 
DESIGNS 








NEW ADDRESS 


as of Feb. 15, 1952, will be 


WEST POINT PLEASANT 
NEW JERSEY 


Increasing demand for our products has 
made it necessary for us to move to 
larger quarters and add to our manufac- 
turing facilities. 


Please send for free literature describing our 1952 line of automatic water 
pressure systems, bilge pumps, pressure wash-down pumps, D.C. motors, 


CROWELL DESIGNS 


“‘Flow-View’’ strainers. 


Moving from: 25 Woodland Avenue, Glen Ridge 2, N. J. 


























































YACHTING 





A Wheeler yacht is Pride-invoking in its grace, 
Way now for charm and beauty. The all important matters of Pride / 
efficient design, rugged construction and sea- Sods. 
tories Cruising going comfort receive our first and constant at- rinse tee 
tention. The Flying Bridge Yacht has four sleeping : 
rooms, glass enclosed shower, three toilets and 
a wonderful galley. She's a seagoing beauty. 
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FORT LAUDERDALE { FLUSH DECK PROMENADE YACHT 
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The Flush Deck Promenade Yacht has that long sought- 
after feature of walk-around decks with protecting cs 
Wet bor side rails. The increased beam makes living rooms more sS. Wheeler 
spacious, more luxurious and more delightful. Let “ny 
GA A ae world's newest yacht today. aks elime 
SEDANS, EXPRESS CRUISERS, SPORT FISHERMAN, YACHTS Ck a. 
38'—42'—45'—48'—54'—58'—62' 


AY, H iD EK I, E R SHIPYARD * Foot Patterson Avenue, Clason Point, 
\ =f COMPANY New York 72. Bronx, N Y.C.. Talmadge 3-9000 








AUTO-LITE 


SPARK PLUG 







Improves Ship-to-Shore 
Telephone Recéption 


New Auto-Lite Resistor Spark Plug with 
built-in 10,000 ohm Resistor improves radio 
reception* so important to ship-to-shore com- 
munitation—offers you smoother perform- 
ance... gas saving economy .. . up to 200% 
longer electrode life. 


*Within 35 mv/m from 540 kc. to 150 me. at 50 ft. 


AUTO-LITE. 
Cutboadl 


SPARK PLUG 


AUTO-LITE 
Syaloin Fong 


SPARK PLUG 
















Gives Reliable Outboard 


Engine Performance 


Auto-Lite ‘‘Outboard”’ Spark Plug has clipped 
side electrodes to aid in starting and to help 
reduce the gap-bridging tendencies of certain 
engines. Insist on this outstanding performer 
for your outboard engine. 





\ Waterproof —Flashproof 
\\ for Greater Safety at Sea.. 


¢ This Auto-Lite Shielded Spark Plug is com- 
pletely waterproof for easier starting through 
elimination of electrical leakage over the top 
of the plug. Its unique construction makes 
it explosion proof to eliminate fire hazard 
from ‘‘flashover’’. 


"Ignition Engineered” THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


Tune in "Suspense!" . . . CBS Radio Mondays . . . CBS Television Tuesdays. 
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Auto-Lite Spark Plugs—Patented U.S.A. 











YACHTSMAN: 
“How do you keep the club launch looking so trim, Harry?” 
LAUNCHMAN: 


“Dulux Yacht White, Mr. Duncan, | 
b> It's the White That Stays White !” 































LAUNCHMAN: “This launch takes a beating doing ferry MRS. DUNCAN: “Fred, why don’t we try DULUX on the 
duty, and these oily harbor waters are quick MINGO?”’ 
death to just an ordinary finish. But with LAUNCHMAN: “7 think you'll kilt DULUIE oeeaniaaeny, 


DULUX on her topsides she keeps a fresh- 
painted look right through the season.” 


MR. DUNCAN: “She looks like a million bucks!” 


without brush marks. It really covers the 
seams, and you won’t get better hiding.”’ 


REMEMBER: when it’s fitting-out time in your waters, 
start the season right with DULUX. 


FREE BOOKLET “Painting Hand- 
book for Boat Owners”’ is filled with 
» helpful information on keeping your 
boat shipshape. 
For your free copy, write E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co, 
(Inc.), Finishes Division, 
Wilmington, Delaware. (West 


— - a Coast: 612 Howard Street, 
MRS. DUNCAN: “‘Hacry was right! After a season’s weather- San F : Cali 
ing, the MINGO tooks as white as she did San Francisco, Calif.) 
the day she went in the water.”’ 


MR. DUNCAN: “‘And repainting’s going to be a cinch. We 
won’t have to do a lot of back-breaking 
work before putting DULUX on again.”’ 
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Be ae 


FOR “every SURFACE. -» FROM MASTHEAD TO WATER LINE 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH °dtaeeeciged 












